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m reusable satellites 



by Robin McKie 

Sc ic lire Correspondent 

The Science Research Council is 
contemplating British participation 
in Lhe development of a revoiLirioii- 
ui'v satellite system which could 
allow experiments to be inter- 
changed in orliit. If given the go- 
ahead, the- multi-reusable satellite 
‘ (MRS) would be expected to form 
rlie backbone of United l-ungdum 
spjee joseurcli /or much of the 
Httifts add 1990s end would he 
operated in collaboration tviiii the 
A in eric hiis. 

At present scientists ami engi- 
neers at SRC’s Appleton laboratory 
are iimfcrrnlciitg a critical study of 
the detigti limits mid potential 
capability of the MRS, in co-ordina- 
tion with a similar study being 
carried out by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration in 
die United States. 

'Tile new satellite would he bused 
mi a modular spacecraft system now 
under construction in America and 
when developed would be launched 
by the Space Shuttle. Each MRS 
cmi cLnict liui and launch would cost 
u bo lit £20 mil lion and would provide 
a very large and varied payload of 
exp cr i hi i! nr* — a factor which would 
please many British space scientists 
who are urgently pressing for 
greatly Increased carrying volumes 
on future space missions. 

The Appleton team is considering 
two versions of the MRS. The first 


would involve returning the satellite 
to Earth in replace extern non is, tho 
second would have this in tore Image 
taking place while still in orbit. This 
•latter option is cheaper mid more 
flexible, but, technically, would be 
extremely difficult to operate. 

The satellite design would have 
two distinct parts. Tiie first — based 
on tho Americans’ modular space 
craft — would be n triangular pii*m 
with 4fi square Aides rallying flic 
erf it ude control, power and dam 
handling units. This would be 
attached ro the experiment payload 
which would be aligned in boxes on 
the outside of the cruft. The Space 
Shu rile, scheduled for launch in the 
early 19.90s. has already been 
designed to carry instruments which 
wouicl allow its crew to remove 
these boxes and replace them with 
other experiment packages while in 
orbit. 

The group at Appleton Is expec- 
ted to report to the SRC at the end 
of the year, ami if both American 
and British views are favourable, 
a full-scale feasibility study would 
then be stni'lcil. If approval is then 
given, the first launch nf un MRS 
vehicle wauUl be expected ill about 
1*185. 

However, the MRS project is un- 
likely to succeed unless it is under- 
taken -as u joint inter national ven- 
ture. The Americans are known to 
lie keen to linvo UK involvement to 
help get funding for tiie project. 
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, Judge rules against Maynooth 
on dismissal of professor 


The new Kcblc College building coils round its quadrangle. 

RIBA awards go to Kehle 
and Sainsbury Centre 


' The dismissal Of . e professor >>1 
Maytiaotb College In the Republic 
of Ireland after he applied to leave 
the priesthood was invalid, a High 
Court judge in Dublin has ruled. 

Mr Justice Hamilton found tli.it 
the trustees of Mnyitnoih, a com- 
bined .seminary and secular univer- 
sity, did not give Dr I*, j. McGrath, 
former professor of general niuid- 
pliytits, a chance to stutc his case, 
lie will not be reinstated but will 
rcccivu damages Instead. 

But iliu trustees — four arch- 
bishops uud 13 bishops — ucted in 
good faith and uccording iu laid 
down pro cod u res when they dis- 
w missed Mr Muhicliy O'Rourke frum 
bis job us lecturer in modern lan- 
guages, the Judge ruled. 

In a reserved judgment on the 
case, hu.irri in June (T/fES, June 
23) tlu- judge said the sacking early 
last year did not unlawfully inter- 
fere with Mr O’Ruiirkc's lights 
under the Irish constitution. 

The fact that Mayiinnih was a 
recognised col lege of the National 
University of Ireland and received 
state finance Cor the provision of 
secular education was not reltiv.nu. 

Mr O’ Run rhe had claimed _ his 
decision to leave the Catholic pricst- 
houd was not a mound for dfcmDral 
from u post paid for out of public 
funds. 

A niiniher of charges nvi t made 
ogaiuM the two men, iiicludhig 
fail nre in we-ir clerical riie.i'i or live 
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■ .that .Vhe real Ve&stm* forjtneflr. dW- ' 

■ • miss pi ■' were cbatidMr . O’Roiirkc’sr 

Co so 'lie 'had lwt thc m lostlfand. and 
-’ •In t)r McGrath's he had applied to 
floso. 

• Tt was not open to him on the 
. evidence .to- find that the trustees 
hid »ctcd ntuUciau«lv hi dismissing 
Mr O’Rourke,' Mr Justice Hamilton 
i said.- They had followed procedures ' 
laid dawn. 

Mr -Paddy Q’FJvilii., President of 
thq Msh Federation oE University 
Teachers, which . has . spent ahb"f 
VflOXCO defending the two mep, ssld ' 
the decision appeared to confirm 
the r ; ght of the bishops to control 
Maynooth “in the interests nf 
seminary education without refer- 
ence ro its multifile character ns a 
university 35 well as a religious in- 
stitution. 

"In the ILulit of that decision we 
will li-vo to reappraise -our own 
view nf Maynooth as a proper part 
nf university structures In Ireland, 


and must call tho attention of our 
acndentlc colleagues VuteiifaRoiiflUy 
to this us well.” 

I TUT will not decide what action 
to take until next mtinili. Hut pos- 
sibilities include an appeal to the 
supreme court nr n blacking of posts 
in the college. 

At ihe very least II-’UT will tell 
iipplicnnis for pus is tit Maynooth or 
iho situation, through tidvurll.su 
nteiits in academic journals or 
llirough tiie Iniurtitilioiiul Associa- 
tion nf University I’rufessnrs and 
i.uci urers. 

A visit by lAlIJ 1 !,, under a pro- 
cedure urreeii last May for investi- 
gating alleged breaches of academic 
freedom, is also possible. 

Prospective applicants will he 
told “ that the judgment effectively 
rides that the major uducatioiud 
aspect of Maynmith is that it is u 
sc niilinrv fur priests of the Ku ilia 11 
Cut l«dic lallgUin and that no mini 
university considerations such ns 
academic freedom and security of 
tenure do not have equality with 
that primary cun* (deration , says 
IFUTN executive secrutary, Mr 
fCicrun Mu Ivey. 

The decision is viewed as mean- 
ing that the trustees enn sack who- 
ever they like, on whatever grounds 
they like — provided they abide l»y 
the procedures they thomselvus lay 
down within the 1795 l.uv which 
established May no nth. 

One trade union official sug- 
RM^^m the ; case has , impl ica, ; 

wpJ.efi rtitowm 

the prbtectlbiy tit leglslminh nrt ua- 
fall' dismissals Tf thfc court is satis- 
fied with the employer’s action so 
long .as the correct procedures have 
been observed. 

The case also has apparent major 
political and constitutional implica- 
tions. Observers are now wonder- 
Lng how the Irish government can 
contribute more than £1 million a 
•year to Maynooth if the trustees 
can rule the secular university in 
J®. s®me way they govern the 
Catholic seminary — including hiring 
and firing of staff who teach solely 
in the secular university.- 

The Catholic Press and Informa- 
tion Service' hrief|y said the judge- 
ment wus a long* one and would 
require careful study. 

College president the Rev Dr 
Michael Olden said the judge made 
some important points on the 
special character of Maynooth and 
uu the rights of die trustees’ to 
make statutes and act qu them. 


The Sninsbury Centre for iho 
Visual Arts at East Anglia Univer- 
sity and the new building at Keble 
Col lego, Oxford, ere among the 30 
winners of the 1978 Royal Institute 
for British Architects’ Architecture 
Awards which this year allrncted 
the highest number nf entries lu 
l lie scheme's 1.1 years’ history. 

Described by Mr Gordon Grultuni. 
R IDA’s president, us one of tliu 
three must out standing buildings 
created this century, the Siiiiislnirv 
Centre is set in uu ideal environ- 
ment for the study nf visual urti, 
provided by the sophisticated modu- 
lation of space, light niul 
utnosphero. 

The architects, Foster Associates, 
inserted the building Into tho net- 
work of roads and .services anticipa- 
ted by Sir Denys I .usd uni’s original 
inusiurpliin with on overhead bridge 
linking tliu existing pedestrian 
spine directly into the new com- 
plex. Thu Cunire combines two 
extensive exhibition galleries, a 
large reception conservatory, a 


internal revolt 

The British Association of Social 
Workers faces an internal revolt 
Lhis week following its decision to 
call off a dispute with Aberdeen 
University over the- appointment of 
■in “ unqualified ” academic as pro- 

branch is to njeet on' Monday t6 
decide whether to endorse the view 
of their branch executive that ibe 
dispute was called off prematurely 
without any of the association’s 
mam demands being met. 

In u letter to Social Work Today, 
the association's house journal, Mr 
Brian McWilliam, Aberdeen branch 
secretary, expresses •‘’alarm and 
dismay • at BASW’s decision. 

Meanwhile the association came 
under criticism from other members 
Hits week for persisting in a para) lei 
dispute with tiie London School of 
Economics, over the recent appoint- 
ment Of Professor Robert Pinker to 
a chair of social work studies. 

Mrs Joan Willianis, a lecturer in 
social work studies at the LSE, 
claimed that the majority of tutors 
and fieldwork supervisors at ' the 
school did not support BASW's call 
for a boycott. She said num LSE 
social work students had been given 
-placements ‘despite the ban 


school nf fine arts, a faculty club 
and a basement with slorugu and 
workshop facilities. 

Ahrends Burton and Kurolek’s 
now bdlldlng forms a modern addi- 
tion 10 the mid-Victorian splendour 
of Kehle Col luge, widely regarded 
as one of the 1110*1 notable examples 
nf William niilterneld’s wink. Coil- 
ing round the soiiihcni edge of tliu 
site to farm u quadrangle, the new 
linear pimped residential buildings 
uccuulus « small area within the 
exblliiK college preciutlv Its tong 

frontage u-rminniing at ihu ill 

end 11 e. 11 - one of the most dominant 
gable ends »f the ornate Victorian 
blocks. 

The new building is housed in 
a .serpentine buff brick wull, one 
room thick pom-to.ued bv venicu) 
service lowers with u ghoted walk- 
way. Tli is leads not only 10 studv 
hedrooms but links the block with 
a new loosely planned cluster of 
amenities including a liar and 
restaurant and with the cumin 11 mil 
facilities of Butterfield building to 
tho east. 


Action pledge 
at Teesside 

Urgent action has been promised 
to make whatever changes are 
needed in improve the mauugeiueut 
i»r Teesside Pnlvrcchnic, which bus 
been criticised hy the Conned for 
National . Academic Awards. 

. Meetings ■ of tho . polytechnic 
governors, the academic board and 
Cleveland councillors have been 
cnllod for niid-Suptenibui- to dis- 
cuss the CNAA report. 

The polytechnic, which has been 
warned it may Jose CNAA approval 
tor its degree courses if changes 
are not made, is- careful not to 
admit any of tho criticism until tiie 
meetings take place. 

Bui a joint -statement bv tliu 
chairman of Cleveland education 
committee, _ Mrs L. M. Thompson, 
and the acting chairman of tliu aca- 
demte hoard. Mr Cpliu Over, -tiows 
a determination in make sure the 
threat is jiot fulfilled. 

■ JhP statement reads : ” From our 
initial reading of the report we 
believe the local education 
j r,tyj .i 80v . e { ,lors » I,n d academic 
board will wish to ensure appro- 
priate action urgently in relation to 
thqse matters un which the report 
Is critical. 



Recognition 
for doomed 
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More, than a dozen pnhtf 

assoc unions have tgrecdM S ‘ 
their normal entrance rfoiSJ! 
to accommudnio holders of H 
tffJcato in Education, wi 
more widespread recopiitio^ 5 
Just as the qualification | C d 
phased out. 

The changes were promn^ 
letters from Mr Gilbert *. 
careers officer at Neweutk ’u 
technic, to n number of 
and institutes. Tho 
been encouraging students 
ricate courses to considered 
uutside teaching because tf,** 
tinuing shortage of pon 


aced the greatest emptopunn 
blems In recent years. 

Against his expectations, Mr !« 
received favourable rcpIfttfM, 
ii iiiiiIkm* of bodtea, including ih h, 
accountancy Institutes, the I* 
Society’, the Museums Asjodtk 
and the bodies representing I» 
managers, chattered secretaries 
administrators. 

Tlmsp bodies which baa (wj 
admission requirements prrtw 
madu the posscssioji of tuoAkiS 
a condition of membprsbip, & 
debarring the majority of cendko 
lioldors. who joined coursuab 
strength of 0 level passu Ain 
nil those renlyhiB to Mr Scw’iis 
ter agreed that three years' tra 
more than compctisntod for t&faa 
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£ 300 m a year warning on longer degrees 


from Clive Cookson 

,ro VANCOUVER 

U would cost about £26flm a year iu current 
expenditure and another £4l)m in capital invest- 
ment to extend British underitriidnate courses 
from three yours to four, u senior official warned 

^Mr^Raiph Toomey, undersecret ary for further 
ind higher education at the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science, released these figures at 
dn Common weal tit Universities Congress in 
Vancouver. He emphasized that thev were pro- 
tidonol but they were clearlv Intended to check 
the growing talk in universities about tho need 
to move to four year courses, pai ticuiarly if 
die GCE A level examination is replaced by 
lew advanced N and F levels. 

He acknowledged that pressure for longer 
honours degree courses to maintain academic 
tUmlBids would inevitably follow the introduc- 
ihu of N and F levels, and some of die British 
‘ vice-chancellors >,nd professors in his audience 
indicated that pressure was already building up 
: b thoir institutions. 

"I aiu sure there would be strong resistance 
from central government to any appreciable 
• 'extension of the length of the , first degree 
course because of the vast additional expendi- 
ture ”, Mr Toomey said. 

If nil new students moved into four year 
courses from 1981-82, universities in England 


mul Wales would require un udditiniuil E40m a 
year recurrent grant and £20m equipment grain 
fat today’s prices) by 1984-85, he estimated. 
Capitol expenditure of £570m on new university 
buildings would be needed, spread ovm four or 
five years. 

If polytechnics and other institutions of higher 
education also moved to four vear degrees they 
would have to spend an additional £120m u 
vear on recurrent grants and £403m on new 
buildings. Student grants in the public sector 
would increase by £40m a vear. 

The Government had “ significantly ” omitted 
to mention the possibility of exteuding under- 
graduate courses as a way to mitigate the effects 
of declining enrolments after 1983 in the dis- 
cussion document “Higher education into the 
1990s 

“This seems to indicate that for the fore- 
seeable future Lhe three-year first degree course 
is expected to remain the normal pattern iu uni- 
versities, in England and Wales at any rate, for 
full-iimo students, and that an accommodation 
must be made between this, universities’ entr- 
ance requirements and admissions policy, and 
the pattern of the curriculum aud exuni inn lions 
in the sixth form ”, he said. 

Dr R. F. Whelan, vice chancellor of Liverpool 
University, spoke to tiie Commonwealth univer- 
sity lenders on " standards of university admis- 
sion and their effects on secondary education 


Middle class make Cambridge 
tym more their own 


Scots may force 
change in grading 

continued from froth po&® 

t his means thul « 
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by ilia Wood 

Cimbridp University Is becoming 
, wore middle class, according to 
figures published this month. 

The number of nialo students 


and agricultural occu parlous ha6 
fallen to 13 pur cent oE the lotnl 
number of appl leu lions for 1978, 
compared with 15 per cent in 1974. 

The Camhridfw University Repot- 
J", which givet. « 40-ptigu break- 
.i? Hrri l stu dent numbors, shows 
taar_rhe number of children apply- 
ing from “other non-maiuial ” back- 
grounds has nlso fallen from 23 per 
cent of the total in 1974 to 21 per 
«nt Id 1378. 

number of application?; from 
cniiaren whoso parents ure in pro- 
J*»ionai nnd technical occupations 
w men most significautlv In the 
P«t tou r years. In 1974 43 per cent 
‘ ittMlejtu applying come from 
"h class, rising in 1978 to 46 per 
Lfflt. 

?i e ma ^ e 8 fadents accepted in 
2 i per cent came from homes 
..T* Parents were administrators 
49 per cent from 
™j 10n al and technical back- 

tam, ld l S * l 19 , POr COnt fr0m n0n ' 

J“n«al backgrounds and 12 per 
twu i ? se m P fl,, e»*s had manual or 
^“fJlutral occupations. 

of I Ha , 5 .y* 0-cc onomic backgrounds 
Ail". 718 J v °mon students accepted 
Sill yea * fol,ow ® similar pattern 
from a sma ^ ei ‘ PtrccniBRe coming 
1 * 'i‘ {fon-tpanuai and manual ana 
■yculturai backgrounds (17- per 
icdav l , P er cent respectively) 
2*«8ntly more (52 per cent) than 
5tu dents having parents with 


professional nud technical occupa- 
tions. 

More than 4S per cent of all 
mnfergrudunte students accopted 
fur 1978/79 came from Loudon and 
South Ifast England. Wales and the 
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appiiL-unts but the ratio of appneu- 
timis to admissions for these 
regions was consistent with that of . 
other u rous. 

The percentage gaining entry 
from mulutaincd schools is increas- 
ing. In J978 it wus 44 per cent of 
the total while in the years 1973-77 
ic averugud 41 per tout. 

Tho number of. women going up 
to Cambridge Is continuing to rise v 
slmvly. In 19G8 they made up 11.7 
per cent of undergraduates anti 
postgraduates rising In 1977-78 to 
22.1 per com, the increase being 
fairly similar In both undergraduate 
nnd postgraduate study. 

More women applied from main- 
tained - schools than from, direct 


lom direct 



grant and independent. In 1978 
bl per cent nf female applicant* 
were from maintained schools, 

15 per cent direct grant and 20 
per cent independent. In 1973-74. 

51 per cent came from maintained 
schools, 17 per cent direct grant 
and 20 per cent independent. The 
number of applications from women 
has risen from 1,968 in 1973-74 to 
2,381 in 1978 with 547 and 760 
acceptances respectively. 

Of the total of 959 undergraduate 
and postgraduate students from 
overseas in 1977-78 the greatest per- 
centage came from the United 
States, with 98 undergraduates and 
133 postgraduates. 

Cambridge UoiuersitW Reporter : . 

Special No. 16 Vol. CVIII. Price 15p. Kings of Cambridge 
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WJT seeks to end short contracts 

fervid Jobbing one for existing research staff and successive three-yea 

T Association of University Tea- the other for new appointments. It ferent projects as 
& h as called for an end fa the argues that six years £s long enough the six-year ‘ Pprio^, 


UX&irt**** ■ 


itHcfl ’ 1,05 «iied tor an end to tne 
staff where university research 
rtn L ca ”. work for IS to 20 years 
•'^fracts one -y fiar renewable 

i rnfigests in a discussion 

^UftPr ? ent tQ ^ oca ^ associations 
pa jhur» ♦«* J ' ear s research workers 
I ^ tra«.rf nn appointments should 
transferred to the permanent 

. t0 secretaries of the 
' ^etary ^p U ? rt J* deputy general 
,^e'prflnu»l r Akker atuicketl 
> Sf most damaging to 

UoiveiSjy?/ the in dividual and 

L Abt pu,.^l*WsJon documerit the 
S forward two soiutions- 



uue mi — - 

the other for new appointments. It 
argues that six years fs long enough 
for a university fa find out if a 
research worker has potential, and 
that inefficient researchers would 
not have their contracts renewed 
beyond this period. 

It wonts all research workers who 
have served in that cnpjcuy for 
more than six years transfer red in 
permanent positions on the appro- 
priate scales. , , . 

A similar six-year period is put 
forward for future research staff 
and it is proposed that no academic 
should work as a full-time 
researcher for more than six years. 

The AUT favours one three-) cur 
appointment followed hy a further 
renewal for three years, or two 


successive three-year periods on dif- 
ferent projects as components of 
the six-year period. After six. years 
all researchers on University Grants 
Committee funds who are chosen to 
remain with the university must 
transfer to a lectureship. 

It accepts that the usual condi- 
tions of probation and the 


IIUIIP U* " 

“ efficiency bar" would apply. Con- 
ditions of service and promotion 
propects normally operating in the 
organizations funding the re- 
searcher’s work would apply 
equally. Where they did not exist, 
they would have to be negotiated- 
Observations on the proposals at 
local level are being sought so that 
a report can be laid before ■ the 
actoci.ition’s - December council 
meeting- 


lie said the suggestion of uu additiunnl under- 
graduate year was “ une of the commonest 
reactions of university staff” to the prospect of 
N and F, and to the fact time preparation for 
university entrance is becoming a less important 
function of the British sixth for in. 

Taking to heart Mr Toomey’s cost estimates 
for four-year courses, he expressed a fear that 
universities might: “find themselves throttled 
by, on the one hand, a lower educational attain- 
ment by their prospective first-year students 
and, on die other, by ever- righ ten log financial 
constraints". 

Other British vice-chancellors and acn demies 1 
leapt into the argument — apologizing to 

colleagues from other Commonwealth countries 
for their “parochial" debate. 

Professor L. A. Moritz, vice-principal and- 
registrar of tho University College of Wales 
Cardiff, asked whv universities in Euglunri and 
Wales could not nave four-ycnr undergraduate 
courses after the introduction of N and F levels, 
since the preparation of their students would 
then be similar to that of Scottish university 
entrants, who do generally take four-year 
courses. 

Mr Toomey agreed that the new exams repre- 
sented h move In the direction of the Scottish 
system, but he said the luttcr would still be 
more brnadly based. 


Foreign fee 
charging 
i plan drawn up 

by Peter David 

Detailed proposals far reorganizing 
the financing of overseas students 
In Britain have been drawn up by 
an inter-deparurionial team of e vil 
servants and are now being 
examined by ministers. 

Under tho scheme self-financed 
students from abroud will hove to 
pay the full cost of their courses. 
Tho existing £120m subsidy for 
overseas studonts will he channelled 
into a government bursuries pro- 
gramme, 

Four categories of overseas stu- 
dent will be eligible for bursaries. 
1'he first will taka in students from 
the poor or developing countries. A 
second will allow tliu admission ol 
I u miin be r of students from any 
country on the basis of academic 
merit. 'Students from EEC countries 
will form a' third category, and 
there would be a special scheme for 
refugees. 

The value of bursaries will- vary* 
however. Refugees and students 
front the developing countries will 
in most cases have their mainten- 
ance costs, fees nnd travelling cost9 
paid in full, subject to a means-test. 


thoir fees paid only. 

Mrs Williams, Secretary of State 
for Education and Scfence, in 
believed to be , the moving spirit 
behind die proposals. She consid- 
ers the existing arrangements to be 
haphazard and not related to the 
needs of individual students or their 
countries. 

The new programme will nor en- 
croach on the independence of uni- 
versities and colleges in tlieir selec- 
tion of students from abroad. 
Means-testing would be carried out 
by the administrators of the bursary 
scheme, bur academic institutions 
will continue to decide whether to 
admit individuals. 

Discussions on the new scheme 
have taken nearly a year because 
of the range of Government depart- 
ments consulted. They include the 
DES, the Foreign and Com mon- 
wealth Office, the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development and the Depart- 
ment of Trade. 

Last year there were 84,000 full- 
time overseas students in Britain. 
About 38,000 were on undergraduate 
courses or the equivalent, for which 
the an mm] fee was £650. Another 
17,000 were postgraduate students 
for which -the' fee ' was £850. The 
remainder,. were In further, educa- 
tion. ■ ■ . • ■ ■ • • ■ • 


Sir Alan Cottrell defines 
relevant education and 
research in a paper for the 
Commonwealth 
Universities Congress in 
Vancouver this week, 9 


Presidential records 

David Walker reports on 
libraries specially built to 
house the American 
presidential records, 7 


Philosophy oi science 

W. H. Newt on- Smith 
reviews two volumes of 
the collected papers of the 
late Professor Imre 
Lakatos, J2 


- 1 i-j£hi 


New Left Review 
Fred Inglis continues our 
series on periodicals with 
his reflections on the 
New Left Review. 10 


the outgoing president of 
the British Association, % 


Jewish Law 

Bernard Jackson reports 
on a conference on Jewish 
law in legal history and in 
the modern world, 10 
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Oakes ‘ would destroy public sector^ 

by Feter David " -'■■ '■ visory councils, will actually under- ter", the centre sa V , n 

The Oakes’s recommendations for public coi.tiol by rcnioniig is the representation 

as,;:So siis 8 ysissss 1 **- 1, decisions uboui iUeir ^ 
vhnsdttz ? repnrc p,,b - *«K ».."EK!S- :A 

Tlio Centre for Institutional ■"« ic-snurces, lint become tin ad- education on the ground^i,? 11 ^ 
Studies, headed by Mr TyreM Bur- ™-y hmly to the Soci ety of a^ eompeting 
HMB at North East London Poly- emhnie.iiK Hie universities as vet si ty courses. 1 * ^ 

technic, snvs in the report that nt -11 a» the i»ubh<. sector. Thu functions of the Sem, 

>k.. A..I • fnr CllUl til Pll 1 1ll Q III! till* nStlltllniitlllS Kllltf* wrtuM hit ...J, ? ecr Uarj i 
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Discrimination outlives Oakes ‘ woul 

the Sex Act, report l^iyi^iifie niid college finance 

would destroy the nal ure of public 

by Maggie Richards sector higher education and create 

o„ v fiSceriiuinatJon still prevails iii contrasted to those of the boys," the a profound split between further 
,Mp^^nV^Hie**\?diicBtioii system report says. , and higher education, n repnrc pub* 

oILn ? r tlirpp vrars after the y Sex In further education between four lished ibis week claims. 

DUrriminatlmi aJlordiHg to mi and five times more men than The Centre for Institutional 
anSvsU just pufiSilicd . 0 women attend whnle dny or part-day Studies, headed by Mr lyrell B«r- 

B ur discr i mi n ation now occurs release courses, and industries ira- gess at Nonli East London Italy* 

mainly in the form op unconscious dlilonally associated with women technic, snvs m the report iliac 

assumptions, rather than as deliber- have the poorest day release record, the Oakes* committee suggestion for v «miu.e.mi. B mi i.ic i.ssumpi.mis mate would oe uiidcrmhiedXV 

ate action says the report front Ms Hidden bios at school level and s national body t» finance uidei lying the C».ikes iccnmineiubi- so it of national body outUn&i L i: 
Gaby Werner^ a researcher at the t Vie rejection of science by many polytechnics and colleges should be lion s, the cun try s ^y s j h a i smii oof Mr Oakes, the contra adds, 

National Foundation for Edticn- ojrls affects the proportion of abandoned, together with the exist- them such ns the unsiimpiimi that always be possible f or the S Ktf , 

tion a] Research. . women attending universities. In ing regional advisory councils mid '^‘bkvlv to .be l 5 s, ?| in ! lt * t L J ny i Mobility oa^r 

At an early age girls ate still uddition only 11 per cent of uni- the local government ** pool " from assemblies in hiu,luud, mid that grounds that the decisions are b«r 

being directed away from certain VG j- s Ety teachers are women, nnd in which higher education costs nro |hero will be no big changes in luken by the protected aoj l^j at 

subjects particularly in science, and KSm years the number of women mot. \Sl J^K B L 5 ;f“ M,ldc ^ „ , 

this Is reflected In the numbers of employed in universities hus been “We believe it is for individual mine me entire icpurc. ® The Oakes report has failwt, 

women going on to higher educa- on the decline. local authorities, in consultation “The working group hns in this provide n sound model for ,jV 

tion — only one in four university « Colleges of education, the over- with others, to decide liow to col- respect seriously misrepresented its future management of the 

students is a woman. whelming choice of women in higher laborate in order that each local terms of reference. If the group nics, the Polytechnic of North]? | 

Educators cannot assume that dte- "S,, rat : n ° nr , ..nw mm nurd he as a nurhoritv can fulfil its duty. Some " r ' ,rt " 1 ’'*■ ■ W f 


cninniittec suggest i mi for Commenting mi the assumptions Slate would be underminli k? ; 
al body t» finance under! ving the (hikes rcctuiinwiulii- sort of national bodv buM* 

cs and colleges should be nous, the centre s.iys that some of Mr Oakes, the centre «£ "w *! 

L together with the exist- them— such ns i lie imumpt ion that always be possible for the 

....... ,,<>/i ihorc are mi ihelv to lie i-euiniinl to cicnv ari>nim,..i.iii. 


respect seriously misrepresented its future management of the mL!*: 
terms of reference. If the group nice, the Polytechnic of North 
were subject to the controls of don claimed this week. An oifiriiil 


umbrella which the Sax Discrimina- ,- i. 

. i ... > >» 1 : 


tion Act provides." “While if Is to bo hoped tlint this Oukcs committee, for a new nutional 

Ms Weiner f n y? re “ ar ®*\ will lead to a diversification of body and re-established regional ad- 

shown that altitudes at piinia y Eoinn i e t{lIents itll0 say scientific — 

school level have formed the basis OJ . engineering professions, one sus- 
for sex preferences and self-imago p CCt5 t i, at w j ia t will happen is ihat 
at Inghei - education levels. Schools f ewe ,. vvniiien will elect to go Into 

^"or.^fiSBST'lLf'SaS hi f ,ei ; . tl,a S 

JiSUTw “* “" d gan,M ’ antl SCati " a cd!'cK,i 0 ,, l l,a l t 1 . 0 P Sex Di'crlmhm- 


“ The alternative proposed by the spent. 

ikes committee, for a new nutional Some of the Onkes recominenda- 
idv and re-established regional ad- tlons uro “ eveu somewhat sinis- 


At secondary level separation of 
provision for the sexes is still based 
on traditional role assumptions. In 


tion Act is expected to make most 
impact. The Act makes it unlaw- 
ful for a quota system in be used 


the upper forms the tendency to in the selection of entrants to edit- 


divide subjects becomes mare 
marked, justified by so mu schools 


cational i nsi itut ions. 

But die report suggests problems 


on the grounds of timetable iieees- are likely where _ distTimination 
B ity. occurs at uti tntei-view- , As the 

Evidence nlso re voids that more burden »f proof lies entirely with 
subject opportunities ure uvnUaiilo the _ complainant, it will be vwy 
to girls in single-sex schools than in difficult to prove, ut un industrial 
co-oduculional estublishments — the tribunal or county court, what 
proportion of girls taking scieitcu uctunlly occurs ut nn interview . 1 
In single sex schools is 25 per cent Educntion end the Sex Discrimma- 
more titan In mixed schools. fiort Act by Ms Gnby Weiner, pub- 


" It would seem tliet the tradi- 
tional assumptions on sex different! 


lished in Educarlonnl Research 
Volume 20 No 3, obtainable from 


Dtiou have a far stronger Influence the NFER Publishing Company, 
in mixed schools, where interests of Darvllle House, 2 Oxford Road East, 
the girl s aro often subordinated or Windsor, SL2 IDF. 

More psychiatric facilities 
needed at universities 

The need for more psychiatric intelligence to obtain n university 
facilities in higher education insiitu- degree, n lurk i*f tho necessury 
tions and the Improved training of moral fibre required to, susluiit n 


student counsellors lias been reconi- three-year 


insufficient 


mended by Dr Joint Payne, director motivation to study a particular 
nml psychiatric adviser or the Lott- subject. 

don School of Economic's Students I* ut D ‘' Nicolas Mullcsnn. in whom 
llcahli Service. 


But Dr Nicolas MuIIckoii, tit whom 
the book is dedicated, recagiib/ud in 


n,- povno n mnirlKi ia t i , ° WSO# that thcio was a corrcin- 

denis STf«< , book puWisliod this “‘Vi 

lliumll, write, that studies have 5 ST ‘ C tl.T.e'fc.t,, 

CCflt QC SI U dcilts 111 urltnin suffer cfrnc« in fliminlcli uni^m'mnnrn nival 


srvorp nawhSmrli. ZX. ? trcss ta tiin,hish performance and . 

severe psychiatric disorders anci imnalr cxniYilviQilfin I 

that herween 10 nnd 20 per cent f ater stu< ji C s {m Y e surkmiqc! ihnt Bn!l1 University camera 

hovo , ‘Hi nor or modornto disorders, moderate no nro lit- Ism and Ini .over- ?' h , l n I, l I,a ? B ^ C p l,c ®t.p rc £ 

Umverslnos, polytechnics and i-olatc posltivoiy to success but kuilt hi t813 foe lUe I 
colleges, in a tlmo of financial a i s0 to the likelvhood of seeking Both engineering studci 

stringency, have tried to meet this help for psychological difficulty. for Dc Angus Buchanan, 

need by setting up improved cnu«i. Dr Payne says that the background 



Bath University cameramen making n film about Lite Clavcrton pump 
which lias been restored to full working order. The pump, which was 
built in 1813 for the Kcnnct and Avon canal, Iiur boon restored by 
Bath engineering students. The film Is second in a scries being made 
for Dr Angus Buchanan, 


f cr7 * c ® s . kut this develop- to the problems of performance and _ . _ _ _ 

ment has not been paralleled by t | ieir relation lo psvcht.lo fi Ical dlffi- TTniAll 
more psychlalrit facilities. Only culty is complex but “one thing U 01011 Call IOl 
three or four British universities or seems certain, that both academic _ _ 

colleges have full-time psychiatrist* failure and psychological difficulty lnirnlirAmAn^ 
and most of the remainder employ are related to the failure to master lillY U1V CIIlClIl 

E syclilairists only on a sessional successfully the developmental tasks 
asis to provldo a consultant ser- of adolescence ,and notably the A 
vice. This Is unlike iosUtutlons in failure to achievo independence sor 


Report wrong, 
teachers say 


call for greater involvement, of The Oakes report recommendations 
rving teachers in decision-making for new regional advisory councils 


dls should lose their resmS 
for approving such course*. 7 

Leader, 

Union finals, 
accountants 
oppose plans 

Govornmont plans for a newtijt 
finance student unions are oppexj 
by the professional body repftsuc 
ing accountants and finance cB 
cers throughout the public rat; 

Instead the Chartered lotiMil 
Public Finance and Acctinuq 
says that union finance shwlite 
purr of the recurring budget nib 
Institutions concerned. 

It also stresses the detiraWfiiyd 
independently audited 
accounts from each union. 

CIPFA, which has oeab 
nmnug university finance onto 
and throughout the educswojj; 
ns well ns elsewhere In in# P®* 
sector, warned the DES plwu » 
lead to confusion und duw 
dacisinn-moklng. 

The DES proposes a dud 
for student union fees. At 
moment fees me fixed by 
erning body of tho JitUurtJJ 
paid by the individual dw ® 1 
award-giving authority. . 

Ins i cud ilic DES propwwj^j 
fee with maxlmiuna and 
wt for difforent cutegorlwj 
(lent. Extra subventions 
iiegotiuted locally nccordlus » 
need. , . 

CIPFA denounces WJJF 

ns “ iinncccssnrlly compiicaun ■ 

Tho DES system "wouidJM 

confused and dJffccolj 
making, iwrucu arlg In 
icwurco allocation , CI"rA . 

Touching on the difficult ^ 
student union autonomy, it ^ 
,f As long ns studrot ^ 

prevented fro"] .rfoasul 
affairs wiUiin their wn^^ 
wicliiu agreed 8 «Wdine V“ ^ 41 
tnte considers the jfce cof 

unions should form P^Ljjooj," 
rent budgets of die 

It feels it is; '“S&A h 

union conststuUons s^ i! 4 j| (£l fly 


America where most colleges of q from parents and acquire a satis- about teacher-training was made to take over responsibility for higher 

seasonable size employ a full time factory personal identity which is this week by the National AssocIh- education and teacher training wero 

psychiatrist. not roo influenced by parental attl- tion of Schoolmasters/ Union of criticized this week by Britain's 


Dr. Payne says more fu!I-timo tu< * es F nd expectations.” 
ivchmtrisis should be emnlnvetl In During Lhc last fiv^ 


Women Teachers. 


second biggest teachers' organiza- 


psvclnaMsta shop id. be employed, la . fi yea^s p r -fhe NAS/UWT has said that tion, the Naiionol Assoduliou of 

- ' s^rvfQg teacr^ra . should constitute Schoplroasters and Union of Women 

^onld^t, , .consultant -cabacfty i “JS one - half of any coinmUtee vihlch Teachers. 

di#e*wil *3 ?^ e to - Jlio 1 ® makes decisions about, practical The association says that the re- 

Sr JnsSliU $ZJ£&£!£ elements of initial training, about port is wrong to suggest placing 

both higher education uitd initial 


Tha'“ difference 
ling and psvcl 
clearly defined, t 


ShoM be * awarded *tro SS 
psvehotberapy it not Sart S ’ 01 qualified teacher, Induction Into 

.‘"ijS?!** **N*+!* J wh " e teaching and in-service training 


E orc is wrong to suggest placing 
oth higher education nnd initial 
teacher training under single 
regional subcommittees. It also calls 


hesees psycho rheraov ^annrrw Psychiatry complements and rap. t0 5g ,,n * ■ ln ' se 7 ce training regional subcommittees. It also calls 

priato ^m y d2fllin^ £irti ports academic teaching . . . While T* 10 un,on secs this as an appro- for more representation of school- 

Wes “ ™ iU h acknowledged 8 that sSml Pnate pattern for local, regional teachers, on tho membership of the 

people can obsessl^lv focus oti m, anc l committees. Another new advisory councils. 

cdunle C l?ln n e k °nn t “*■ hecause of^Sei? etS. J"* 1 ® of the union's policy "The NAS/UWT does not object 

matched by 'the suffideit trelnm^ tlon f al ¥l d reactions. It Is i* & 2TC2ff!2S5S«*« 8 j rvi, ?5 l °u th ^ P r °P° s ^on that schools and 

of enouEh ^counsellSra Sf all S I? Pourable that academic brilliance trachers on such committees should schoolteachers' organizations can 

sel fo K Hr P SH7 fn no o » » for evert conference) U not nur- be through the nominees of the expect nothing tuoro than minority 

. t“ r i d L« otnorional crimes. ^ ^ r wognlzed to^er unions, representation 8 when it come? S 


So rid^ be work^ D Dr Jayne's essay on the place 0 f Tlie NAS/UWT also would like making decisions of a general nature 
backs round 0 ndfra'in i nV ,1 F sy ui' £ f tnc f" d tounselllng services to see serving teachers make up one about higher education in the main- 

vfde variotv ^* her education is one of 17 00 third of committees, dealing with tabled sector ", says the association. 

„ B ,w ol 5LJ52i_— i!r Btu ^ ente fn ueed published in the academic education of student "We do not a riant (hn camn nntT. 


major, recognized teacher unions. 


expect nothing moro than minority 
representation when it comas to 


as that training Is sufflcientlv memor 
focused and rigorous; the anxiety physief 
lb .hat in some Instances It is not, health 
and that counsellors with insuffi. until li 
ciant training and experience of Sturfen 
working are being appointed.” Memor 


stuaenta in need published Ja we academic education of student " We do not adoot tho «ine dos!- 

KKLJWS J-^SSa “ a M h r'> d Smithies, KS ,Unt £S£ 

i.s!f , iiiraSth! hr&i riesa k^as 0 ; 

Students in Need: Essays In UWT was dissatisfied with the con- as our colleaaues it? tho !JS“ 

Memory of Nicholas Malleson tinuing existence of an orranSa- tS, " l scho,,I f 1 . 

(Society for Research into Higher tionai esd crentnH .hu- _ r ne assoctation saya that teacliers 


• 7 , — -s -'ici. uiv ui miiUJius inatKsun cuiuuik mtiaoce or an nraanizn- *n.« 

mcvT Ptlv, ! G ? Bar 5-.5* lal bc f ur ® *be (Society for Research into Higher tionai gap creatod by : the dlssolu- W 1 

L*« od !:™ c Liilure was seiier- Education Ltd, Surrey University, tion of the Afca Training OrZaiiiza- 


ally seen as a. result of insufficient £5.50, plus 20p postage). 


ersity, tion of the Area Training Organlza- 
- •■i.tiqny .three- -years/ ago. 


organizations should account for ar 
least one. third of the members ui 
mo A'cgiooa) , subconmiittees 
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Better teaching ratios 


l, y Pcier David 

Social work lecturers work harder 
thflii their colleagues in other sub- 
jects and deserve inure generous 
'falling levels, claims a survey pub- 
lished lt» s week . b - v lhe Ce,, “‘ nl 
ruuncii for Education and Training 
in Social Work, 

The survey snows that most 
social work lecturers spend some 
30 hours n week nn special admin i- 
strarivc chores related to social 
work training, in addition to their 
normal teaching and research load. 

Among the adiniuistrotive chores 
are the organization of field place- 
ments for their studcius, liaison 
wth social work n^eucics provid- 
ing placements, meetings with pruc- 
lice teachers from outside the aca- 
demic institution, course planning 
end the selection of students. 

"At the snmc time the social 
work teacher is denied tho advan- 
tage enjoyed by most colleagues of 
working weeks largely limited to 
academic terms”, says the survey. 
"The average social work course 
fined into an intensive two years or 
even more intensive one year con- 
tinues substantially beyouu the end 
ot academic terms in most cases.” 

The council's chums are based on 
a questionnaire sent last year to all 
institutions touching tho Certificate 
of Qualification in Social Work. 
They included 40 universities and 
uuivcislty colleges, 25 polytechnics, 
six Scottish central institutions and 
18 other colleges. A total of 6,500 
social work students are taught by 
some 600 lecturers. 


The survey reveals that most 
social work courses operate wiLh a 
ratio of between eight and 11 stu- 
dents for. each social work tutor. 
The council recommends an average 
of 10 : 1 with additional help from 
touchers in other subjects. 

“We consider it essential that 
educational institutions should 
recognize fully in tbc staffing of 
their social work courses that over- 
seeing effective practice placements 
is as vital to social work training 
as the supervision of laboratory 
work fur scientists and engineers, 
nr of clinical training for medical 
students ", tbc council says. 

It calls on the University Grants 
Committee in review “ urgently ” its 
allocations for social work training 
in universities, which received 
special government funding until 
1972. " The suspension of the 

UGC's quinquennial basis of grants 
to universities and the effects of 
inflation have left the financial posi- 
tion of soctul work courses in n 
condition of uncerminty, and in 
some cases it is not clear that past 
earmarked funds have in fact been 
fully utilized for their intended 
purpose.” 

In the case of polytechnics the 
council wants social work training 
removed from the pooling commit- 
tee’s Group 2 category of courses, 
which includes arts ami social 
sciences, and placed with science 
and engineering in the more 
generously staffed Group 1 category. 

Louder, page 23 



Reading suggests Experiment alters 

special inquiry views of OU 

for the 1990s external studies 


by Maggie Richards 

A special committee of Inquiry 
should ha established to review the 
wje of higher education into the 
JJWs, says Reading University in Its 
submission to the Deportment of 
Education nnd Science. 

Recommending n more .substantial 
degree of rcscurch into the whole 
subject, i-ho university's response 
states: "The issues covered by tho 
amission document nro so complex 
important that it Is impossible 
mihln the tl mo-scale allowed to 
wake a suitably full and considered 
reply to the questions raised. Fur- 
tbor and more detailed study, nnd 
^background information, Is 
essential if valid conclusions are to 
be reached. 

"Moreover, this university Is 
stronaiy of t |, e opinion that fnr- 
regcjiljie matters of tills kind should 
hilly discussed by a specially 
JPPM'jred committee to which inter- 
» j could submit evidence \ 

which would have tho oppor- 
W to hold discussions with a 
mae^rangc of institutions end Indlvl- 

.Reading voices sovcral fears For 
b i. future. On staffing it reports: , 
me present distortion in the nge 
K ur ° for university staff lead- 
a serious promotion blockage, 
loss of young members who 
«« 11 ,ave "web to contribute, can 
wiy be pm right by now appoint- 
«ents regardless 0 f student num- 
" ni1 t,,ls ,ias now become a 
Jetting need.’* 

it comments that “ research Is ann 
{,.;{!? tw o mujor activities in uni-- 
inS in° s » ljul time for It is becom- 
i n “ mcr easii]gly eroded with worsen* 
# .P a sta f/-stiident ratios and the 
of 1,10 cutback in re- 
in recent years. Insufficient 
°. n seems to bo paid to this 
1 on what must always be 

- HIBJOr university activity,” 


by Patricia Stinltnelli 

Models for future exierniit studout 
schemes should not necessarily be 
based mi the Open University course 
procedures, u Council «f EdueaiioiuU 
Technology report to be published 
next inuiun indiciitos. 

Tho report on.. “The Dovolop* 
muiit of nn Open Learning System 
in Further Education” steins from 
a pilot experiment in setting up n 

programme development team to 

design leant ing puck ago* for 1111 oX- 
tenuil student vecsUm of tho Tech- 
nician Educnlion Council ccriificuio 
iu telecommunications, This Is to 
bo used in their." exporting/ import* 
ing” college system. 

Tho team brought together not 
only touchers from 15 colleges oP 
fuixlicr education but an equal 
number of Post Office enrrespon- 
d oil co course writers — the l'ost 
Office involvement arose from the 
major changes it faced in providing 
correspondence courses fot‘ mature 
personnel. It was chaired by Pro- 
fessor G. Holister of the Open Uni- 
versity amt the deputy chairman 
was .Mr J. Coffey, the educational 
technologist un the team, and author 
of the report. 

Mr Coffey not only describes the 
pitfulls which other similar teams 
muy encounter and therefore avoid, 
but nlso findings from testing tha 
materials with telecomm unicutions 
studcuLs in a group of colleges. 

Discussing future cuui'se teams, 
Mr Coffoy said that their rOccnt 
experience dearly indicated that 
there were at least two elements of 
the utmost Importance before em- 
barking on development. A dear 
and complete list of skills required 
for package production Before 
selecting team members and a 
recognition that training in skills 
would become necessary. 


Science forum goes on tape 

°f six half-hour science and this will be tlie second year 

‘'“Branimes un topics to be dis- that the scheme has operated. At 

at next month’s annual lhc 1977 art 1 ™ 31 meeting, at Aston 

meeting 0 f , A S University, the broadcasts were 

for th fi * a 10 tis 1 A SS0Clut, °n , nat j c fcy Radio Birmingham. This 
ire to h . A ? van ?mnent of Science year Radio Bristol will carry out 
tivn broadcast over the next ,h„ , n «k. 

I radio. And 


wo went- . . VBI 1,1 

teaching 9, on , Iocnl radio - 

:P 6 nuclc.i. 


tlie task. 

The Science 


Forums, as the 


Mr Gison Manullung, from Jakarta, the 200,00th overs era student to 
be greeted by the British Connell courier service, with Mr F. Fox of 
the Arrivals Section outside the Council's headquarters in Surinff 
Gardens, London. 


Institutes call for broader 
training for engineers 


Bronder education must he Intro- 
duced for engineers to include not 
qnly murhcnutics. physics ami 
chemistry but also subjects such as 
biology and pliysiology. In iut 
evidence to tho Fin nU ton uonimittoe 
which is inquiring into Ur i ruin’s 
ninnufnciurtng industry, the Coun- 
cil of Science did Technology Insti- 
tutes states that this should be car- 
ried out by extend ing university 
courses to four years. 

"Short-term flii;nic'nl considera- 
tion should not be allowed to pre- 
judice this highly desirable educa- 
tional development ”, the council 
adds. 

On the question of registration, 
the process for retting standards 
of qualification und rides of con- 
duct for engineers, the council 
makes no strong recommendation. 
However, the group does si me that 
il is cnncc-riu'd th.ii rugi'-i rsnimi 
1 could di.'iuiiiiiiuuu ngninsL scien- 
tists who happen not lo be char- 
tered engineer.! but who are still 
fully competent. 

"If such cases arc not taken iiiln 
account in the drafting of a scheme 
of registration we believe there is 


a danger of injustice to individuals, 
a loss of valuable personnel 10 In- 
dustry and possible damago to tltc 
national economy”, if adds. 

Thu council also calls for 
i nip roved salaries mid working con- 
ditions for engineers working in 
industry, to bring them in line with 
those employed by .-he Govern ment 
fur universities. 

"Furthermore, the prospects for 
promotlun to thu highest level of 
management compare unfavourably 
with those in other advanced coun- 
tries 

I 11 a supplementary submission 
to the evidence it gave to the 
Finniston committee in November, 
the Institution of Mechanical Engin- 
eers warns dial United Kingdom in- 
dustry needs engineers who not only 
understand lhe engineering aspects 
of their ccnupuiiy bill arc aUu able 
in uuiiiviiic col lc a goes ami work- 
force by thuir leadership (jiuiliiics. 

“ We propose to initiate a study 
of thu methods of ioadcrsliip train- 
ing used by cotnpuiiics with a repu- 
tation for success in personal de- 
velopment mid by the Services”, 
says the liistltiuiun. 


Nuclear site 
offered 
to Europe 

by Robin McKEe 
Science Cor res pond cm 

The Science Research Cutiucil lias 
made an informal oiler to tbc 
European Science Foundation to let 
its Daresbury centre he used as a 
site for u new iutcrnuiioual nuclear 
machine. 

At pre.sei.it, ail ESP working party 
is considering creating n Euro pc in 1 
synchrotron radiation source which 
would produce Intense beams of 
ulti'H-vinlct und X-ray radiation fur 
a variety of research purposes. This 
would cither be run by the founda- 
tion or a new Europcau nuclear 
body would be created especially 
to organize its operation. 

Professor Geoffrey Alien, chair- 
man of tlie SRC, lias recently 
offered the Daresbury site to tha 
ESF as a home for the synchro- 
tron source. Its construction would 
either be finnneed jointly by Euro- . 

E ean countries or it would be built 
y Britain in exchange for the uso 
of other Eurojiean nuclear or laser 
machines. 

The ESP working party lias 
formed two sub-coinnuttces— one to 
look at the machine design limits 
and the other to examine possible 
experimental instrumentation. These 
groups ore expected to make their 
repents next summer and a deci- 
sion to go ahead with the synchro- 
tron project will be taken shortly 
after Unis. 

Tho SRC’s own synch rot roti device 
nt Daresbury is now nearing comple- 
tion nnd its operation time is 
already heavily subscribed to scien- 
tists interested! in invesli gating cht- 
ntlca- 1 , biological and crystalline 
structures. A new European 
machine there would help alleviate 
this problem nnd would also ptovidu 
a far more powerful research mol 
to lake advantage of lecli nolog ies 
yet co be developed. 

It is believed that other groups 
of scientists', who huve not yet slniwn 
much interest iu the punnuLil of 
synch mtr mi roiliuliun will Join nth-:r 
rui.cm-du.-i s using the devices, which 
produce intense beams of photrms 
over tt wide range of wavelengths. 
A decision In build a European 
machine could indicutc future cu>ilu- 
borntivo trends which would avoid 
unnecessary duplication in tho pro- 
vision of unnjm’ rtvsem cli centres. 



But if these appear somewhat risky 
and outdated, try Endsleigh. We specialise 
in meeting the individual insurance needs 
notonlyof students, but also of graduates, 
academics and teaching staff. 

Our unbiased advice on the 
complexities of life assurance could 
mean a secure and profitable future for 
you. And, linked to the free advice of our 
mortgage department, couid also mean 
your home costing you a lot less. 

Find out how wa can help you. NOW. 


Please send me details without obligation. 


wwainE v “' me science i-oiuhis, « 

^ssette r JS 5 ’ fisting of broadcasts will be labelled, were 
ond «m2i ,IBS of Ihe ® roa .4: recorded in May with panels of 
be w,ta a m ? ntary notes, wjII scientific cxiieits on the various 
.'vkich Is bninn JHTO th ® nesting topica and look place in front of 
- from Se P temljei ' school audiences. 

i.THe ornin? - . . A total of 500 teaching packs have 

Floyds Rnff* Js , .home backed by been made nnd will sell at £3 each. 
■Everal thn». is providing And it hoped all the packs will be 

0U sRntl pounds m grants sold, n> happened Jost year. 



ndsleigh 


□ I am Interested In learning more about life 
pi assurance. 

I I i am interested in your free mortgage service. 


Address, 


Endsleigh Insurances (Brokers) Ltd., 
Endalelgh House, Cheltenham Spa, ■ - ■ • 
Gloucestershire GL60 SNR. Tel; (0242) 36151, 


.' , Talepflone Ho 
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ens sana in corpore sano 


by Peter David 

School students with a flair fo r sport 
ti'S well us study iviJJ be able in rend 
for it BA decree in die subject at 
Crewe and Alsnger Collece. Hie 
Council Cor Na Li on til A endemic 
Awards has approved a DA degree 
hi .sports studies beginning this 
October, 

The aim of the program mo, says 
the coHege, is to provide "a sound, 
brood education which is of intrin- 
sic value and general relevance to 
students who have both an aptitude 
for sport and u scientific back- 
ground:” 

Students wLU combine a study of 
“ spar ts science ” with one science 
dri-sdpline chosen from biology, phy- 
sical science or psychology- “It is 
expected that sriulenrs will develop 
«n understanding of the various 
scientific variables involved in 
hiunan motor performance as well 
ns knowledge und skills per tine in to 
problems they may encounter in 
rheir personal, social and working 
Jives.” 

The course will concentrate on 


four die nits : I he variables influ- 
encing performance in sport; 
a science and its sports application 
in depth; scientific methods, statis- 
tics and computing; und wide prac- 
tical experience m a number of 
sports. 

The pi ucu of sport in an increas- 
ingly leisured society is also 
examined. 

“ Sports science " is studied, in 
parallel with u science discipline, 
while students ure also required to 
take part in n number of sporting 
activities, specializing in a single 
sport in their final year. 

The college stipulates that as well 
as possessing the necessary academic 
qualifications applicants will have 
to provide evidence of spurting 
ticIiieveriiiMiix, und undergo a lest 
n-f motor ability before being 
admitted. 

After graduating, the college says, 
students will have gained know- 
ledge and skills relevant in such 
fields as spans equipment, sports 
services, social services und per- 
sonnel mill public relations. 








• '• ■ jbp®*. 

Spilt science may well study Osvnido Ardlles left, mid David Gower, two bright stars of 1978 


Ethical problems of 
sex, drink 
and the family 

Two now BA courses . one in social 
ethics und the other in English 
literature, are to start this October 
Ht Si Marlin’s College of Higher 
Education, Luncusler. 

The course on .social ethics, said 
by the college m he unique in this 
country, has been designed m “ give 
students the opportunity of probing 
major social Issues in u systematic 
way and of assessing them in Lhc 
light of various ethical perspec- 
tives 

It will be taught by an inter- 
disciplinary team of tutors und con- 
tacts have been established with 
local community agencies and 
related regional and naiinnal 
organizations. 

Pore one of the course will intro- 
duce moral philosophy and law and 
areas where ethical issues are 
raised — such as sexuality, use of 
alcohol and the family. 

In part two there will he three 
strands : comparative ethics, case 
: studies, and pbUowpldcnl »nd. pty*. 

• cnOtoftcal Issues: ■ • :> 

Thpre wUl;be cltif'e association' be- 
tvrean ; :.th<t. social ethics course and 

* the "English literature Course with 
. the related minor subjects taken by 

students,. Students wbo complete a 
. BA degree may subsequently apply 
the college’s post graduate cer- 
tificate in education should .they 
want a teaching qualification. De- 
grees will be Owhrdcd by. the Uni- 
versity of Lancaster; 

York to establish 
electronics department 

York University is to set up a 
department of electronics which 
will develop close relations with 
industry and prepare students for 
careers in electronic engineering. 
Dr G. G. Bloodwonh of Southamp- 
ton University’s department of elec- 
tronics has been appointed to the 
new chair of ihe York department 
which will open next year. 


What about the workers is 
psychology course interest 


The first (ju'iiptiiiuii.tlly oriented 
lisyrhnhigy m lister's degree to 


Mr Chris Lewis, head of lhc 
polytechnic's nccupuiioiuil psycho 


receive approval fmm ihe Couu- wnh, mid : “ We «ve (uniting 


cil for National Academic Awards 
Is lo Kltirt in October ut North 
Hum London Toly technic. 

It will be n iwu-yerr parr -tunc 
course (iesigned fur people in- 
volved in occupational work such 
u.s personnel, training and careers 
officers. Students will 1)0 based at 
the facility of human .sciences in 
at rat ford, and will lie expected to 
attend two evenings a week. 


forward to running this cmir.su, 
which will develop in students a 
fimdament.il understanding of 
lu'luivioni' in thu work place rather 
than them being hidebound by llic 
to tlc.il with problems in this area 
— which they are often expected to 
accept at face value. 

Si mien ts will lie able to vise the 
former library of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
which is now at the polytechnic. 


A varied short course diet 

Visits to houses of historic interest, Laior on in the month Ball State 
management training courses for University students from Indiana 
mtums engineers and training will arrive to participate in one 
courses for career advisors are in week induction teacher training 
tne varied list of short courses course which will include practice 
being held by Keeic University dur- in local primary schools. 
in ® September. Students of chiropody will take 

Inrboy National Trust members a course related to Mil pathology 
me to spend a week .is part of their module, u section ot the Podiatry 
5^^ Se .V! vni ! ,lll . ll, ( j’- National Trust Association's syllahus fur the ccrti- 


p 1 opt-i ties, uic/udi Mg stalely homes ficiiie in podiatry. The course 
W; m. w*wly. jt wk* a wido ronuu.ua n and aiudeuu 
i nailing hiechanlcaV apd eleftsi-- attending from all parts of thee 


cal engineers un‘ the .staff of the 
National poul Board .are to attend a 
two week course liV management. 


lias 
arc 

try ro be taught ma-nly by consult- 
ants from the North Staffordshire, 
Pathology Laboratories. 


Jewish studies for 
would-be teachers 

Permission Has . been given by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards for a new education degree 
Course in Jewish Studies. The 
course, the first of its kind, will be 
aimed at students who intend to 
teacli In Jewish schools. 

Leading to * BEd dr a BEd 
(Hons), it is to be mounted jointly 
by the Jews’ College and the Poly- 
technic of North London and will 
begin next tnoirii. 

As their speciilist subject, stud- 
ents will undenioke a study of 
Jewish religious end ethical teach- 
ing, Jewish history and the Hebrew 
language. They will also be required 
to spend home time living in Israel 
during ihe holidays or before em- 
barking on thu rou> te. , 


In the interest of 
better management 

Hatfield Polytechnic is to run a new 
postgraduate diploma in opera 
tionai research. Approved by tbo 
CNAA, it is designed to give people 
without qualifications in the field 
a new entry route into an activity 
which the polytechnic says has 
proved invaluable in improving 
management efficiency In many 
organisations. 

All holders of the diploma will bu 
able to transfer to the established 
MSc course in operational research, 
which is now to be available on a 
day-release basis. Ope more vear’s 
study followed by a project would 
enable .holders of die diploma to 
complete the MSc. 


How to deal 
with truants 
from school 


by Lisa Wood 

How to deal with truancy is one 
of the problems teachers will study 
in un in-service course m ihe faculty 
of educuiiou. University College, 
Cardiff, front this October. 

The course, on behaviour prob- 
lems and related learning difficul- 
ties, is intended tn relate dirccrly 
to secondary schools’ needs nil her 
than merely improve (he profes- 
sional competence of the teachers 
on it. 

The students, jointly selected by 
rheir head leathers, individual local 
authorities und the University’s edu- 
cation department, will he respon- 
sible for developing school based 
in-service training in the field of 
learning difficulties und behaviour 
problems such ns truancy. . 

Over a period of three to four 
years one nominee from every 
secondary school in the three local 
authorities involved in the in-service 
training will have attended the 
course. The local authorities are 
South Glamorgan, Mid-Glamorgan 
and Gwent. 

Thirty teachers have enrolled for 
the lirst year Including live head- 
masters. The course will be part- 
time for two yours and the cd iicu- 
tinnnl format will have degree 
status. Students will attend the uni- 
versity for one half-day a week und 
one evening during Lite university 
terms. An important element of the 
course will lie a number nf .school- 
based studies which will luuk at lhc 
school as an institution, with its 
particular ethos, tiruriurc and 

cnichnicnt area. This study will 

start in the student's own school 
and during the course it wilt in- 
corporate study at two other 

schools. 

The Welsh Oilicc is making a link 
with (his course with u four-year 
research project which will 

evaluate tlic course and record the 
extent and tniture of the school- 
based In-service training in every 
school und the stuff response w it. 

A spokesman for tin* University 
College, Cardiff, .said: “As far as 
i.s known this particular approach 
in an area of educational concern is 
being tried for the liist lime in 
South Wales.” 


Energy MSc 
at Surrey 

A new MSc course In energy 
engineering is tu be launched m 
Surrey University ibis October. It 
is believed to lie the first uf its 
kind in Britain and is intended for 
day-re louse graduates. 

The energy degree has bean 
developed in close consultation with 
industry and it is expected that u 
number of companies will provide 
visiting lecturers for purticular 
topics. And the course will also 
include a special project for cncli 
student and those on industrial day- 
release will carry this out within 
their company’s own urgaiii/atinn. 

The introduction of the MSc will 
lake advantage of the university's 
experience in the smdv of energy 
resources and their uses. Ihe 
chemigal engineering department 
has taken part in the development 
of improvements to the operations 
of cement kilns which have saved 
industry an estimated £.1m a year 
and the economics depart mem is 
heavily involved in the exploitation 
of North Sea oil. 

The new course will join several 
other part-time MSc's run h v Surrey 
University. 
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North American News 


Court rules on bargaining 


from Clive Cookson 


WASHINGTON 


Academics who Plnir a major role 
f. running n university are man- 
Uriel personnel rather than em- 
JCJe*. and have no nglit .to en- 

■Z in collective bargaining, a 
(Shed States appeals count has 

IU The decision has sent tremors of 
.nnrebeiision ihr-iuuh the. three 
JSnizalions vym B to unionize the 
S’j faculty members— the 
American Association of University 
Professors, American Federation of 
Teachers, and National Education 

A [t a mav D be .taken to the Supreme 


High finance 
to be studied 
in Edinburgh 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Scotland's financial capita] u. 
h»rgh, is to be the s«twa. 

MSc degree course in high im 
iiiilioMl finance and banking H 
He riot Watt University is ijjrj 
mg this October. 

The one year course hat U 
designed for those people US 
tu or those seeking careers in S 

»pgi such ns investment angivu* u -- , — , •• • • . ■ • . 

titose in the financial dWiJJJ jl Court, sod, if J Is upheld there, 
iiathmal and international cm™* J "* a , «" , * crslries lv M 1,0 lonEer 
lions, as well us the stock ewfiL 
Its aims arc to develop suite 
existing skills by advanced siodr a 
finance and banking, partkulitoa 
international level. The nfe 
consists of three core aiu 
finance, banking and ecuMk? 
with two “elective” topia^ 
ing fiscal studies. ior«^ 
analysis, international taxuhij 
international accountancy. 

Admission will generally be w 
to graduates with first or seed 
class honours degrees in woj. 
tancy, economics or business stud>i 
and/or those with acceptable p 
fessional qualifications. 

The course is to be direoed h 
Professor John R. Small, betid 
the depurtmcnc of accountant} d 
rinuncc at the university, and lb 
lessor George Home. Met) 

I Ionic took the chair of iuu 
imtioual hanking in the departed 
and i.s concurrently deputy uu 
ing director of tho Royal Bald 
Scotland and the National udCn 
niorci.il Banking Group, Ltd 

Professor Small said: '& 
establishment of tills imstcrfei 
course reflects a further tew 
me nt of financial and 
studies which recognizes jht o 
continuing cxpunsion of wJ 
trade requires a wider knndea 
ami understanding of iaunsns 
finance in the profession!, to 
titer co und industry”. 

lie said that Scotland had 1,13. 
und well established iniennoo 


n.ver Ycshiva’s employment prnc- 
tices, curriculum, admissions, acade- 
mic standards and tuition foes. 

Therefore, the judges ruled, thev 
effectively control Lhe operation of 
the university and must be con- 
sidered as "managerial personnel 


under the National Labour Relations Court. 


The AAUP and AFT filed briefs 
supporting the Yeshiva University 
Faculty Association, recognizing the 
implications of the case for Lite 
faculty unions that are affiliated tu 
them and they would join tbo 
NLRB in appealing to the Supreme 


rciHiiaiHiii in finance and b®l4 
The uni vers it y hud built, do ti 
with its own involvement la 
ing mid research and uie 
niciH of close links with tM 
ciitl and banking community. 


Sate universities will no longer 
L -bilged to negotinte with faculty 
unions that academics elect to rop- 

"£ casTinvolves Yeshiva Unlver- 
!i, y in New York, a Jewish Instil u- 
Son whit 210 full-time and 150 part- 
time faculty members. In Decem- 
E 1976, tho Yeshiva. University 
v.rultv Association, un independent 

onion affiliated » V oa ? of t* 16 
three notional organizanons, won 
i campus election for the right to 
represent them, and the Notional 
Labour Relations Board certified 
i. as the exclusive bargaining agent. 

However, the unlvorsity refused 
to recognize or bargain with the 
[icultv association, although the 
NLRB ordered It to. The board 
Mked the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit to enforce its order. 

The three judges wbo heard the 
taw decided unanimously against 
the board and the faculty associa- 
tion, on the grounds that faculty 


Act. The Act lays down lalitntr 
laws for the nation's private col- 
leges and universities but not for 
state Institutions, which arc subject 
to stute law. 

Employers cannot be forced to 
negotiate with representatives of 
managerial personnel, though they 
may, of course, do so If they want 
to. They arc obliged to bargain 
with unit i ns elected bv a majority 
of “ employees 

The appeals court said, in n 42 


So fur, only about 80 of the 1,600 
private colleges and universities in 
the United States have voted for 
faculty unionization— none of the 
most prestigious research universi- 
ties are unionized. 

The collective bargaining move- 
ment has been more .successful in 
the public sector, with nearly 500 
state institutions organized by the 
three national organizations ( inde- 
pendent bargaining units like the 
Yeshiva Association are very rare). 
The Yeshiva cose is the third 


page opinion written by Judge WU- ^he Aeshiva cose is the third 
liant Mulligan, that “given the great involving faculty unionization to 


diversity in governance, structure 
and delegation of power nr f private) 
universities " it had looked solely 
at the procedures at Yeshiva. But, 
the court noted, ** many such insti- 


rcach a federal appeals court. The 
other two went hi favour of the 
unions. In one the United Stntcs 
Court of Appeals of the First 
Circuit upheld a NLRB ruling that 


tut Lons have apparently adopted a academics at Wentworth College of 
collegial decision-ntaking process in Technology, Massachusetts, had the 
which the faculty plans a decisive right to unionize; it found that 
role In the development of ins thu- faculty members there had no sig- 


tionai policy 
In fact, most “mature" private 
universities have systems of govern- 
ance that arc broadly similar to 
Yeshivo's, and the decision would 
be applicable to them too. If the 
NLRB does appeal to the Supreme 
Court— the hoard is expected to 
moke that decision next month— 
the eventual outcome could also 
affect labour relations in public 


higher education, because states are 

uwii ___ _ Influenced by the decisions of the 

numbers haV’substanlfai authority NLRB and the federal courts. 


nificant impact on policy or mannge 
ment. 

Earlier this year the samo court 
enforced a NLRB order for Boston 
University to start bargaining with 
the local AAUP chaptor. Here the 
issue was the composition of the 
bargaining unit — should departmen- 
tal chairmen, part-timers, mem- 
bers of the law and medical facul- 
ties be included ? And not whether 
academics as a whole have bargain- 
ing rights. Boston University has 
appoaled to the Supreme Court. 


Dual purpose 
housing start 

Tho first CNAA-npprovcd hoj 
degree course In houstaj 
starts at Sheffield poly technics 
month. The course « P* n . 
new sandwich-degree P ro * rtmir L 
housing studies and urom 
economics. „ . 

Tito BA in housing 
to help students develop 
demanding uf the sonW ^ 
they live nnd work, 8 nr je 
them for jobs with joj h f 
parlnienr,. local 
ing associates a nu 
bodies. . j^tf 

A second degree! 
of the BA is tho 
land economics, v,h,c0 ^ ifi 
for students seeking ^ t 

estate management, ^ 4rt , 

training oppropria 1 . 6 
eral practice surveyu'8 p vear to 
A broad 

shared, giving ® l “. dfi “ fllJ ries ^ £ 
to learn about bot, '.‘L U i **£ 

eventual career outlets w 

wish, to transfer 

other without loss o 


Language in the classroom 


Language development in the class- 
mom is included in a new in- 
service course for teachers to be 
otfered bv the Open University 
next year, 

( .levels ability and the 

identification of specific language 
problems ore two of thu isMics 
covered in the course, which nili be 
be presented fur the first time in 
February, 1979. 


It also covers 

and the effects °(J a 'f hoo ], olfjg 
on performance in O ppon°^j 

course 

to link theoretical a n“ Bge 
the process „ £havl«* r * 
ment to cla^roojn loon^ji 

September is ^ 

registration f« r 
grainme. 


Congress 
approves 
tax credits 

The controversial Tuition Tax 
Credit Bill has now passed suc- 
cessfully through both Houses of 
Congress. The senate version, 
approved lest week by G5 voles to 
27, iroti/d allow pnrents to claim 
SO per cent of tuition nnd fees for 
each child enrolled In college, up to 
■ maximum of $250 per studem for 
1978/79 and 1979/80, und 5500 front 
1980/81. 

The Senate voted 56-41 to ellmitt- 
ata credits fur 01011011(017 and 
tecondary schools front tho Bill. 
Theta ware Included in the version 
patted by the House of Reprosentu- 
lives am-lier lit the summer. 

On the other hand, the higher 
Wucation credits in tho House Bill 
,r ® , , s . s 8 e »erous : the maximum 
would be $100 in 1978/79 and $250 
horn 1980/81. Differences between 
"i* two versions will have to be 
reconciled by a Senate-House 
conference committee ” before the 
nn u $eat on to President Carter. 

. Mr Carter and ltis administration 
“we vigorously opposed tuition tox 
[robs, whether nt the elemenary/ 
jetondary or the college level, on 
Jr Wounds that they would give 
unjustified tax break to wealthy 
who can pay school and 
“%e bills with no trouble. 

President has threatened to 
I™. “e .legislation, and there is 
owhT Cr i^ e { * ou ^ t whether its sup- 
i. k? !?. Congress could muster 
two-thirds majority needed to 
a presidential veto, 
^^csioettt Carter has proposed a 
e 9ultable means of helping 
Wi, k. ncome families with college 
«. by extending the government's 
jJtmji student grant nnd loan pro* 
to cover them. The Senate 

S u version of Mr Carter’s 
• by 68 votes to 28, the dov after 
the tuition tax credits — 
' ,afl not yet sot round to 
powering the President's pro- 

liS": as not only Mr Carter 
tdd many congressmen have 
Tbs’ £if?? ntp y cannot afford both. 
t«nilj e “ atcs tuition tax credit BUI 
Nllion -° st tl,e government $1.7 
Woden, h^ ear i ts extension of 
ilJS bnuo® 111 * an ^ ^ 0Qns would cost 
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Jesuits send back $50,000 
gilt from Arabs 


WASHINGTON 
Georgetown University has just re- 
turned an apparently unrestricted 
$50.0t)0 gift from the Government 
of Iraq. 

Although the embarrassed uni- 
versity administration refuses to 
discuss the circumstances of the 
rejection, it Is a good illustration 
of tho nnihivalcnco with which 
American universities regard dona- 
tions from the oll-rlch Middle East. 

Georgetown, n leading Jesuit uni- 
versity in Washington DC bus, until 
now, been one of the biggest bene- 
flciurios of Arab gifts. 

Last year its School of Foreign 
Service accepted $750,000 front 
Libya for Its Centre for Contem- 
porary Arab Studies. Since Libya's 
General Gadafl Is, In the eyes of 
many Amcricuns, about the most 
unpopular of uli foreign landers, 
tho donation caused quite a furore 


administration — to the evident con- 
sternation of the School of Foreign 
Service which had gone to the 
Trouble of parsttudiug the Iraqis 
tu contribute. 

Apparently, r university com- 
mittee decided to use tho Iraqi 
grant to fund research in Islamic 
ethics. Then It was discovered that 
(mother, still undisclosed, donor 
hod conic forward to finnnea the 
ethics project. 

It is not clear v:liv (he grant 
could not have been used for 
unorher purpose. Returning It seems 
likely to Insult Arab susceptibilities. 

The Georgetown incident is not 
the flrsr in which controversy, or 
the fear of It, has led to American 
un Ivors I tics snubbing generous 
Middle East ern donors. For ex- 
ample, the UnivcrsitV' of Alabama 
withdrew from a medical cxcltoti, 
programme with a Libyan univoi 


Carter tries to stop cuts in 
science spending 


from our correspondent 

WASHINGTON 
When I'rL.sidunt Carter announced 
ltis 1979 Budget plans last January, 
he emphasized his proposals for u 
hip increase in Federal spending on 
scientific research, which he said 
h.ul fallen Lir too low in the early 
1970s. 

Seven mom Ei s later, with the 
Budget ruorc than half wuv thro ugh 
the maze uf Congressional commit- 
tees that determine its final shape, 
It is looking extremely unlikely that 
basic science will receive the in- 
crease of 5 per cent on top of 
inflation requested by Mr Carter 
mi EX, January 27). 

For the mood of Congress this 
summer has turned against more 
government expenditure— at least 
partly in response to the passage 
of die Proposition 13 tax-cutting 
referendum In California. 

And academic science does not 
have the Home powerful lobby 
groups to protect it from cuts as 
other fields like defence and agri- 
culture. _ 

The House of Representatives has 
already approved a huge $44 million 
cut in the administration's budget 
request of $934 mill ion for the 
National Science Foundation— tlte 
major source of Federal funds for 
university scientists, After inflation, 
this would leave the NSF with three 
or four per cent leas to spend in 



James McIntyre : 1 pause needed 

ministration's concern for tlio' fund- 
ing of basic research", the memo 
said. 

Mr Carter has written to mem- 


1979 than in Lhe cmront fiscal year, bers of Congress, appealing. to them 


1IIRC 

■slty 


in the university. , 

Other Arab countries that hnve have backed out of agreements with 


after protests, and oilier institutions 


given $50,000 or more to George- Saudi Arabia, 
town include: Jordan, Saudi - 

Arabia, United Arab Emirates, 

Onion, Egypt and Qatar. _ 

Many Americans, especially Jews, $100,000 gram from Iran for a cen- 
have expressed doubts about the tre t | )at protesters said would he 
used to keep ait eye on the thous- 
ands oF Iranian students in the 


But it is not just Arab money 
that causes controversy* Queen** 
College In New York declined a 


motivation behind these contribu 
tions. They refuse to believe that 
the donors are purely altruistic and United States, 
suspoct they wRnt to buy political Many other 


gilts have been 


influence in an academic centra accepted. The University of South 
located conveniently in the nation’s ern California, for instance, has 


capital. 


two $1 million chairs endowed by 


The decision not to accept the Saudia Arabia and Iran and dedica- 
Iatest offering from Iraq was made ted to the late King Faisal and to 
nt the highest level of the university the Shah respectively. . ... 


Traditional ly, the House docs vote 
to reduce the administration's NSF 
Budget request, though not usually 
ns drastically as that. Then Ihe 
Senate normally proposes ait 
increase and a compromise is 
reached near the administration's 
request. 

The Senate bus not yet decided 
Its spending level for the NSF, but 
if it follows the recommendation of 
a key committee it too will vote for 
a cue this time — though a much 
smaller one than the house. What- 
ever happens, the foundation, and 
Lite academics whose work depends 
nn its grants, will get less money 
tn spend mi research next year than 
President. Carter planned. 

Beyond 1979 the outlook for the 
science budget is looking Increas- 
ingly murky. For a start there is 
the growing fiscal conservatism lit 
Congress and within the Carter 
administration. 

lino, Bowman Cutter, 0 .senior 


not to cut research program mas ; 
“1 want to emphasize Uiat even 
relatively small reductions in key 
agencies, such as the National Sci- 
ence . Foundation, or in new Initia- 
tives and growth planned for the 
mi as in 11 agencies, including NASA 
and the departments of agriculture, 
energy anu defence, would defeat 
our objectives", lie said. 

“ Modest increments of real 
growth in these programmes are 
necessary if we are to strengthen 
the nation’s capacity und produc- 
tivity in critical areas of research." 

Unfortunately, not only Is an 
nmi-spuudmti mood de vole pin u in 
Congees (and the emnttry) bill the 
NSF seems to be picking up an in- 
creasing number of Influential 
critics. 

Senator William Proxmlre is 
wofi known for his " Golden 
Fleece of tho month" award that 
ridicules absurd rcsourch projects. 
More and riiorc of Ills colleagues 


In Juno, 

member of President Cnrter’a Office , — 

of Management tuid Budget, wanted hnve recently been oxprusshte 
a meeting on federal . research similar sentiments, _ _ . 

policy, avail sarud by the American 
Association for tho Advancement uf 
Science, that the 1980 Budget will 
he rite tiglncst for a decade, with 
cuts across tho board in Govern- 
ment programmes. . 

James McIntyre, director of the 
OMB, has now followed up by ask- 
ing Congress to cut $5 billion ft 0111 
the 1979 Fodernl Budget — ho did 
not specify where — and repenting 
the need tor a "pause in Federal 
spending" In 1980. 

At the snme time Mr McIntyre 
and Frank Tress, the President’s 
science adviser, sent all agency and 
departmental Hoads in tho admini- 
stration a memorandum reminding 
them of Mr Carter's commitment to 
basic research. 

“Because of the President’s policy 
to reduce tho Budget, deficit} .the 
overall agency planning ceilings 


For e^omplo, Senator Orrlii 
Hatch, a Republican front Utuh, 
told the Senate rccomly : “ While I 
realise ihero is disagreement re- 
garding the scientific significance of 
studies such as ' ecological interac- 
tions beiocn riamingos and lakes in 
tlifc Andean altiplmto ’ for $16,500 or 
tho 1 analysis nnd hormonal corre- 
lates in pnreiunl behaviour in 
marmosets' for $22,300, I think that 
the beleaguered American taxpayer 
would prefer another use for those 
funds." 

Other Congressmen arc challeng- 
ing tlic NSF’s contention that tlic 
costs of basic research hnve been 
rising even faster than the rate of 
inflation. They point to the. fact 
that, according to surveys by the 
American Associaton ot University 
Prof os sors and the National Insti- 
tute of ' Education, academic 
salaries- which account for half of 


developed for fiscal years 1980-82 ------- . 

are stringent. Despite these tight all NSF grants, have been going up 
constraints, we believe that It is more slowly than consumer prices 
Important to ...rqeniflbflsize the . ed- over the past five years, 


Six-year pharmacy degree idea rejected 

Pharmacy schools are resisting the During the debate, opponents of macists sufficient knowledge of Hie 
American .rend .award lo„ E er *,d jdfe^o3S* l £ ^ 

' But, retail chemists, still the main 


more costly professional degrees. _ 

This year’s meeting oF the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy rejected by an unexpectedly 
large two-to-one majority a move tu 
make a six-year dociorate, the 
Pharm-D., the minimum degree for 
entering the pharmaceutical profes- 
sion. 

The vote means that a five-year 
bachelor's degree (BS) will remain 
the basic requirement for the state 
licensing exams In pharmacy. 

A spokesman for the association 
said the margin of tlic. rejection sur- 
prised members because a prelaw- 



costly for students and colleges and 

unpopular with the public, and that employers of pharmacists, want the 

the nature of the pharmacist's work bacneib-r's degree to remain the 

does not require doctoral-level basic ' qualification,, because they 

training. would nave to pay new graduates 

There was also resentment on tho ntoTe if they all had doctorates, 

part of some delegates about what Hospitals, which are employing an 

they felt was an attempt by die increasing 1 proportion of tne pro- 

association’s leadership to tell them fesslon, are more keen on the 

what academic programmes to run. PbarmD. 

The profession, represented by More titan a third of America's 
the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 72 colleges of pharmacy already 

elation, supports the doctorate as offer a doctorate nnd more may up- 

the minimum qualification to prac- grade their programmes in the years 

tise pharmacy. This would, of ahead; But ihe; size of this year’s 

nnw „ int?ui uen uw .u ir - ... course, eithanco the prestige and vote in favour Of the status quo 

nun vote bn the issue at last year’s pay of Its members. But the assoCi- indieptes that the BS ts likely to 

, " pSdure d a very ation m-gue, that the sixth rear of remein the basis of the profession 

1 dose result. training is necessary to give 1 phar- f6r many years, (< , . . . . 


National academy 
elects Britons 

The' National Ac&demv of .Sciences 
has elected 15 new foreign associ- 
ate-! including five Britons: Michael 
Attyali, Royal Society research pro- 
fessor, Mathematical Institute, 
Oxford University, John Cora forth. 
Royal Society reseat ch professor, 
chemistry department; Sussex Uni- 
versity, Robert Hindc, director of 
medical research council unic on 
development and integration of 
behaviour, Hugh Huxley, deputy 
director. Medical Research Coiincil 
laboratory of molecular biology, and 
Joseph Needham, retired Master of 
Qaips College, Cambridge , 



Australia 




No-growth budget is Comic opera 

, _ , £ , campus may 

‘toughest for 30 years yetbebuilt 


from John Kirkaltly 

SYDNEY 

A year of no growl h mid cut hacks 
luces Australian universities and 
Colleges of Advanced K ducat ton 
(CAEs) lifter the untioun cement of 
I he federal budget. The only ex- 
ception in the past-secondary sec- 
tor will be Technical and Further 
Education (TAPE) which has re- 
ceived. substantial increases in ex- 
penditure. 

.Treasurer, Mr John Howard, 
announced that In the coming 
financial year, which started on 
lulv 1, r he federal government 
Would spend a loinl of A$2,49/.f* 
million on education. This is tin 
overfill iiitTCM.ic of 6 per cent 
( A$J42 8m) un lust year's figure mu 
in real terms, hased oil December, 
1977, prices, ibis mean* a dropi «f 
ASBOO.OOO. 

In unadjusted terms mu! 1W79 
figures, the budget provides 
A$ 799.6m for universities tup 7.3 
per cent), A$547.7m For CAEs flip 
20.4 per cent) and AS185.ini for 
TAPE (up 41,4 per coni). Allowing 
for inflation, however, only the 
TAPE sector, with a rise of 19 per- 
cent, will see tiny expansion in 
real terms. 

Other highlights were : intakes 
Into universities and CAEs will be 
maintained at their present levels; 
a tightening up of study leave 
arrangements as from January 1, 
1979: n 2 per cent (hop hi real 
terms In capital spending for uni- 
versities and CAEs: on Increase of 
A$5,25 a week in the student allow- 
ances under tlie Tertiary Education 
Assistance Scheme: and projected 
cuts for the intake of pre-service 
teacher education courses because 
of the present over-supply of 
teachers. 

One bright spot hi a generally 
gloomy picture was tlie govern- 
ment's confirmation of the r c intro - 
Aucttotv $6, XsImwyUI iM*u\Vas h\ 3,973* 1 
81 for recurrent grants ‘In tertiary 
education. 

Much of die mu line of these 
details was expected, as the govern- 
nicnr had announced irs spending 
Hnrifs for education in its guideline* 
to the Tertiary Uihicmion Connii vi- 
sion and the Schools Cnmniissinu 
In June. • 

The teriiury sector now elwhiis 
the TEC report on tlie government 
guidelines which will suggest pre- 
cise allocations of expenditure. It 
i* usual for the government w 
accept such recommendations. 

Mr Howard said that the increase 
of 19 per cent in real terms for tlio 
TAPE sector underlined “ the high 
priority M the govern men t placed on 
this form of education, llase pro- 
grammes for 1980-81 would be set 
aftor the forthcoming Williams 
Committee's report into education 
and training, which is now expected 
in October. 

The treasurer said that the gov- 
ernment awaited the final report of 
a TEC working party on study 
leave arrange meats before 
announcing details of the tightening- 
up procedures in that field. 

An interim report was pub- 
lished in May, which invited 


public cuiunieiit. mid has been 
biUL'i'ly lit nicked by university mid 
CAE .staff ns snei nt inns iiml iliu 
Austrullun Vice-Chiinccllnrs 1 Cum- 
niitiec. 

Adjusted in Deceit ilier 1977 price 
levels, ihu tuial n II oca t ion for uni- 
versities mid CAEs is down from 
Af 1,1 72m to A$l,146iu. Capitol 
grants have licun reduced by 
AS33.6m to A$52«n. But allocu- 
tion for current costs has risen 
from A 5 1,0865m tn AS 1,094m. The 
TAPE sector will rise in real 
terms from AS97.Gm to AS 116.7m- 

The estimates include rapitiil 
expemliiuro of AS;l..lm for I he 
lu-njxi.vvd Ansmili.m Maritime 
College ai l-iiuiicesion, Tasmunin. 
mir nl' which n training vessel will 
lie iic<| id reel in ■ lie next your. 

Plans for a Defence Force Aca- 
demy to he called Casey University, 
which was tu have been built near 
Lite | > reien i Military College, Diin- 
iroon, have been ddferred. Many 
observers believe that this decision 
has a very permanent look to It, 
us its capital allocation of A$49 mil- 
lion in February 1977 price levels | 
over tlie next three years has re- 
ceived heavy criticism (THES, j 
August 11). j 

Under the new anmgemen t« for 


f amity allowances a parent of depen- 
dent children racuivinu student 
allowances will not l>e eligible for 


family allowances after Jauu ruy 1. 
Student allowances under TEAS 
will go up Ivy A$5-25 because af 
this. 

Maximum r-ates for the 100,000 
students receiving TEAS will be 
A$l,523 u year for those living at 
home and A$2,348 fur those living 
away from home and for indepen- 
dent students. For the 2,050 stu- 
dents on post graduate awards the 
maximum will now be A$4,200 but 
lids will be subject to income tax. 

A total of A$28.1»i will be 
provided in the budget for assist- 
'•once .to ■ aUavlftlryaU, including, 
AS 5.2m for those studying nt 
tertiary mid technical institutions, 
the budget also provides A$45m 
tu cover increased costs expected 
during (hr year — lust year the 
figure wns AS75ni. 

Tlie budget, which mw wide- 
spread increases in both direct and 
indirect taxation, bus been des- 
cribed by many commentators as 
Australia's- mughest in .10 years. 
Kduculioiiiil groups have been vocal 
in condemning hs provisions. 

Mr Ross Homes, general secretary 
of the Federation of Staff Associa- 
tions of Austin] i ,in Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Education said that the level 
of cnpitnl expeditin'? on universi- 
ties uud CAES would cause further 
unemployment in the building in- 
dustry. 

Mr Les Wallis, general 5ecroinrv 
of the Federation of Australian Uni- 
versity Stuff Associations said that 
the effect of the cuts in capital 
would mean that not only would 
some essentia) projects now not be 
commenced, but that even current 
projects could be brought to a stand- 

" The cuts to recurrent funding 
will mean reductions in library ac- 
quisitions, equipment, supplies and 
research funding ", he commented. 


front Uli Sell m cl/ cr 

ROME 

The sleep v whic-inakiiig town ol 
| oi Vergara in the A 1 linn hills, 
chosen eight years ago a* the site 
tor Home’s second iiniversliy. Inis 
tnade the head lines again. 

This time even Prime Minister 
Giulia Andrcotti seemed to throw 
his weight behind a university pro- 
ject so farcical ir has often been 
compared with a comic opera plot. 

The Prime Minister (who bus be- 
stowed growing attention on educa- 
tional problems since the kidnap 
murder in May uf former l'reniier 
A Ido More) decided during a meet 
mg with Rnnio’x University lector 
uiid mayor lluit Tor VcrgnUi inn si 
become a reality. 

Jubilant Mayor Giulin Curio 
Argun said after the meeting: 

“ The Government 1ms finally un- 
derstood r-liat the university can no 
longer be delayed 
Newspapers immediately said 
Signor Andrcotti will ask the 
Senate for a Bill ordering the start 
of work on the new university next 
month. 

Tor Vergara, ns far hack as 1968, 
was seep as au urgent priority to 
alleviate chronic overcrowding at 
the Rome University campus. Since 
thou the Rome campus has doubled 
tn 200.000 (jammed into facilities 
built in 193G for an envisaged 
30,000) while the vineyards still 
spread peacefully across the Tor 
Vergutn site. 

For years sociologist's in Italy 
have argued that chronic over- 
crowding (none of the 13 new 
universities projected in 1974 have 
so far been started) is directly 
linked to student violence. They 
argue congestion has caused stand- 
ard* in decline, leaching to become 
farcical, administration chaotic and 
has turned the campus into a fer- 
tile breeding ground for radicals. 

; Yet ntrcc' the site vies chosen' mi 
unusual construction fever in tested 
i lie vineyards. Within weeks edi- 
fices of considerable she sprouted 
mi the f*17 hectare site, some five 
storeys mil, equipped with tele- 
phones, electric light amt other 
Hiiiuziiig amenities. The buildings 
were empty, the walls so thin 
nobody dared lean against them. 

Fur tlie next three years the 
government fought scores nf court 
cases against Italy's famous land 
speculators uud their colleagues— 
tlio illegal builders — over the true 
value of ihu campus land. 

The force was finally cut short 
by a Parliamentary by-law passed 
ot the cud of 1972 which allot i oil 
almost E7m for the purchase of the 
Tor Vcrgata land ar u fixed price. 

If the Senate gives the order to 
build ot Tor Vergaio there 
is still one major obstacle, 
uccordina to Rome's Mayor 
Argan. “It seems", he said, n the 
Education Ministry thinks this new 
university will come from the 
moon. No architect that I'm aware 
of has been asked to submit a 
building plan. . . 

No doubt i lie vineyards at Tor 
Verge la will be there for a long 
time yet. 




_ Sweden . .. ( r _ _ 

Loans board runs into repayment snag 


x 


from Colin Nsrbrough 

STOCKHOLM 
Sweden's central board of study 
grants (CSN) is unable to cope with 
the task of reclaiming money loaned 
to students. The Government has 
-refused to finance more staff for 
the agency, and the-. board currently 
has 20m Crowns (£2.3tm) under 
claim. 

CSN spokesman Jan Skog&tiom, 
told the board’s adf ivitie^ were run- 
ning at a very iow level owing to 
staffing, ft had been hoped that 


staffing. It had been hoped that 
more personnel would have been 
available this year to pursue claims, 
and the board estimates that cpcli 


additional staff member could have 
brought fn 400,000 Crowns annually 
(£40,500) of the outstanding claims. 

The toiul io be reclaimed is 


about' 30m Crowns (£3.4mi. and in. 
volves 9.000 people who have re- 
ceived state study loans. But the 
present situation effectively means 
that the board cannot deal with 
about two -thirds of die cases. This 
means an annual loss on Interest of 
about 2m Crowns (£232,000). 

. Mr Skogsti-dm jald efforts would 
now be concentrated on reorganiz- 
ing CSN's operations to Increase the 
amount of ' repayment demands 
handled by computer. Request for 
funds for computerization have 
been submitted to the Government. 

Last year the CSN was allowed 
to compare its records with the tax 
department's incomes register to' 
help avoid misuse of study loans, 
Earlier, CSN records had been 
cross-checked with the statistics 
bureau, but the Hoard of Computer 
Inspect inn opposed the link up out 


Dilip Hiro continues his 
Middle East with a lool 


colleges and universities 


I ■■ ■■■ ■■ - _ . 
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The Jordan University : American in many ways 


A chance 
for the 
lucky few 


of consideration for privucy. 

Other measures aimed ai improv- 
ing the. efficiency of the CSN 
reclamation system arc under con- 
sideration, Including increased 
coordination with the records from 
the board of universities and col- 
leges. 

■ Ten thousand applications for 
Study loans are fcxuucted In Sweden 
this year, but only about 45 per 
cent of these have applied to the 
CSN so far. About 250,000 people 
repay 350m Crowns (£40m) on study 
loans annually to CSN. 

Those refusing to pay end up in 
the hands of the reclamation de- 
partment at CSN. Initially, they are 
offered alternative or. new -repay- 
ment schedules, but persistent 
failure to repay loans results in the 
cases going to the bailiff. 


Tai fuel, according to 
Dr Kamel Abu Jaber, tin fa, 
the economics and comma!* 1 
(which Includes the uoliikdvk 


American presidents leave 
yfCice with a mountain 

of papers and records. 

I David Walker reports on 
. the libraries specially built 
| |o house the material 

! leu president of the United 
■ leaves ofticc, he leaves 

him, as Richard Nixon umde 

( 5ft, ..... Bible »jd vol winiiiovs 
weord ot his time In tiro White 
House Far the archivists who have 
,o deal with the tapes, papers oml 
memorabilia, it Is a nightmare— 
Mdan opportunity. Their tasks ure 

tno-foid. 

One is the technical and concep- 
tual job of sorting and cataloguing 
«rds of documents to make them 
ready for inspection by historians, 
biDgmphers and political scientists, 
[t u a mammoth task, but one tluu 
in (ho case of the Lyndon Johnson 
users on deposit at the University 
if Texas at Austin has gone 
smoothly- According to Mr John 
( Corkran, assistant director of the 
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Former US Presidents : Richard Nixon with the transcripts of the White House Inpes (will archivists want to delete the exnletives?) ■ 
Gerald Ford and his better known connection with Michigan through football ; and I.ymlon Johnson. P 


For every stud cal ut university in 
Jordon, there arc live studying 
abroad, mainly in I. elution, Syria 
and Egypt- 

There simply ore mil enough 
places oi Jordan's two universities 
— in Amman and Yamouk — where 
standards we fairly high. 

'Hie Palestinians, who form the 
majority of the population, legard 
university education us essential. 
Palestinian parents would think 
uodilng of selling their house or 
land to suud u sou to university. 

The difference between the am- 
bition and academic pel furm;uire of 
i he Palestinians, and the Jordanians 
proper, is sn wide thui, if admitted 
on pure merit, the Palestinians 
would fill almost all uf the univer- 
sity places. 

In nr tier to redress the liiil.nue, 
the gnvornmciii gives sell nl.ir ships 
uud the university authorities 
exempt holders uf llieni frnni t ho 
strict applic.it inn of merit. 

Last year, fur example, the mini- 
mum grades for admission to engin- 
eering or medicine were 94 per 
cent, hut for those receiving govern- 
ment scholarship, the minimum was 
lowered in 80 per rent, which norm- 
ully would have gained the appli- 
cant a place In the Il-»< desirahlo 
faculty of economics and cc mini tree. 
For .sciences, the nni-inal minimum 
grade requirement was 86 per cent ; 
but for the govci-iinumi scholar:, it 
wax reduced to 70 per cent. 

This is plain disci imi mil ion — u 
fact that tile university officials and 
staff try to mask. A third of the 
7,018 student* of Jordan University 
receive government xclml.ti-diip. 
This about equals the ratio nf Jnr- 
dRii.-ans proper ar the campus and 
tn the country ot large. 

. Of course, irt official terms, t litre 
is no such thing us classifying 
people as Jordanians and Palestin- 
ians : they are all Jordanians. Yet 
the inp echelons of the Jordan 
University, as well us ntber national 
institutions, have been undergoing 
a process of Jordanian i/m ion since 
Noveihbor, 1974. when the Rubai 
conference of the Arab heads nf 
suite recognized the Pa lest in is ns. 

A few years earlier, in the wake 
of a crackdown on rhe Palestinian 
commandos in Jordan, the students 
u ,5 l ® n 1 I'hia campus had been 
dissolved. 

The political situation is no longei 
tense ; but the , students are still 
deprived of a union. Tlie university 
provides them with nothing mine 
than small, specialized departmental 
societies, ottering social activities 
and. periodic lectures by outside 
speakers. Nothing (politically! 
controversial can be expected to 
emerge from the platform of the 
Society of Accountancy or Geology ; 
and nothing doe*. 

On the other, ha ltd, despite a bun 
unpolitical parties in force since 
1 Dj 7, the university lies never 
seriously _ considered discontinuing 
the leaching of political xciemrc nr 

sociology, fit-; i iniriMiiired in 196.1. 


(wMoh Includes the 
depnrement), riie univmhj- 
courses “ oven " on Soviet In 
and Red Chinn, and oa«A‘<. 
versive " political ihewj \ 
Marxism. 

However, nnorher enunwot 
her of tlhc university staff riti 
that teaching political sw 
(specially political thcoq) ii 
thorny problem, and dui dx'r 
ago same of those teaching!* 
tu he hauled before "au 
go ver nine tu agencies ui iw 
genre. 

Even tenching sociolop nl 
Mt.succr " because we emw 
sociological assessment d tip 
and religious instittirint, uj 
scientific upproach, womit» 
bv the religious bodiei tj me 
* doubt * in the minds o( «f ‘ 
deni*, said Dr Sari J. 
of the department «f fcW 
philosophy. 

The sight nf youne woiwi 
iihmti their business in 
leans or short skirts b f® 
place both in the citv 
i-uniinis. Women art- found is 
i rad 1 1 1 onalty mnW . 

agriculture ami enuiuccriM j; 
me nlso tn be found I in wW 1 ! 
nttnibers, mt the staff. I 
facility member* is a 


m i ue ut 1,1111 ns | 

Islamic .studies, end ‘w™**, (F | , 
As Jovdaniun lin L l 1 I . on ®J^ 
under as much 
to undergo ntlliwry ird™ ■ 
one terni-^he only^ 
being that they do so mV*. 
pus, whereas the male Jtuo« ^ 
to spend their ume at 
(I'tiiiiiiig centre. 

Women studeiits mb & , 

.is coeds, tlie A n,er c .nSrito' 
Jordan umvenltf “ a j,i 
many ways. It w mrd 1 
American campn* j w j a 
vironnieni— 300 o» 

miles west of AflJMJ 
building laid ou ■ 

ircc-lincd UahM J 

Ir houses ill W „|W » 
eluding the ."J^excladitlJ 
leaching hospital, ^ i* 

faculty of ?jS 

the Jordon 
to the nortli-wwi- 

s^p^=S5sS3 

A high Wwrf'S 
to the, pressure od * 

tim h e3sSg W f» cil ^“- anivJjS ! 

semester m*® 1 r e»t |S ?j 
of tlie expense. * 

by a IMjKrt ut5»J 
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LBl Mentoriol Library there, his 
tuff can offer serious researchers 
access to over 17 million documents 
si ilte President's era. 

gut the second task confronting 
the ni-csideiuia] archivist involves 
him (n politics and controversy. At 
Austin, the archives hold more than 
i million documents classified under 
. national security regulations m 
deemed likely to 11 embarrass or 
' hurt any living person Is it the 
job of the professional archivist tn 
delete expletives ; can he rely on 
. the objectivity nf, say, the Stuti- 
Department ill reviewing its classi- 
fied paper; ? Despite the obvious 
liberality of Aniericon classification 
compared with the British system 
of guarding public papers, tnanv 
- scholars are not happy with the 
restrictions imposed. 

; A widespread belief that the 
. DubUc merest was not being served 
led the American Political Science 
Association, for example, and the 
American /Rstarical Association to 
ftin in litigation over Richard 
Nixon’s papers in 1974. The 
Supreme Court decided last June 
government had statutory 
55"*™3 ^*o take custody of them, 
tnougli the question of whose pro- 
perty they are roumlns clouded. 

While ownership of Nixon’s 
HP" , ,s . still being contested, 
jwng with tlio notes of con versa * 
“ns juade by Ilonry Kissinger, the 
jWf!®* Gerald Ford and, still, 
■ S/ * Kennedy await the build- 

• perniHiicnt homes. Ford's 

• K* "3*1 housed at the Uni- 
" °f Michigan at Ann Arbor 


and u new library is being built to 
house Kennedy’s papers at the 
University of Massachusetts in 
Boston. 

Before President Johnson left 
office in January of 1969, however, 
he had agreed with tlie University 
of Texas at Austin to place his 

E 's and memorabilia In n new 
y there uud ill the pust decade 
archivists of the federal govern- 
ment. have been coding and classi- 
fying die tens of millions nf pieces 
that constitute a record not only 
of die Presidency 1963-69, hut ulso 
of bis enreer as Senator and Con- 
gressman. 

As Johnson said, with typical 
bravura, when die LBJ Memorial 
Library was dedientea hi 1971: 
’’ There is no record of a mistake, 
nothing critical, ugly or unpleasant 
that is not included in the files 
here. We have papers from my 
40 year* in public service In one 
place, for friend and foo to judge, 
approve or disapprove. . . . Thin 
library will show die facts, not just 
the joy and triumphs, but the sor- 
row and failures, too.” 

The use oF tlie library I»y ro- 
scjirrhors has increased “ dnmintlc- 
nlly ” ill the post three years, dm 
staff reports, and sure enough die 
research potential of die institution 
in enormous. Dr Martin Eiby, archl- 
visi In the textual records section, 
hux said there Is enough material 
fur nt least three Pulitzer prize- 
winning studies. The definitive Wo* 
grupliy of I.yndon Johnson will 
utilise the family correspondence 
nud the papers from Johnson's stay 
in the US House of Representatives 
urn! Semite. , The library Inheri- 
ted tho fairly well catuloyuo 


central White House files and aug- 
mented them with the reports of 
presidential tnsk forces — a favour! to 
tool of Johnson's — the administra- 
tive histories of government ngen- 
cies and tlie President’s daily diary. 

Tlie LBJ Memorial Library would 
inevitably be the main source for 
the definitive study of US policy in 
Vietnam. Nearly a third of tlio 
three hundred feet of security-classi- 
fied materiul in the library deal 
with Vietnam. There nlso remains 
to be written a full-scale account of 
the recent history of the Democratic 
Party — which would require a 
scholar peripatetic between the well- 
established Presidential libraries of 
Truman in Missouri uud Frnnklyn 
Roosevelt In New York as wc-ll as 
Boston, Austin nnd Washington DC. 

President Johnson followed tho 


precedent set by presidents since 
FDR in donating his papers to the 
tuition subject to certain reserva- 


tions. On the government's part 
presidential papers are accented 
under an net of 1955 provided tficro 
It n building available for tbcni from 
u private suuvte. Upkeep and urclii- 
t nl work become the responsibility 
of the federal government in the 
shape of tlio National Archives and 
Records Service. Johnson's deed of 
gift stipulated dial ull his papers, 
oxccpt those classified for national 
security, should be made available. 

The oxccpt inn was papers which 
miglir embarrass or harrnss Jiving 
people. President Gerald Ford in 
his gift dropped the ambiguous 
“ embarrassment " substituting " in- 
jury “ and " interference with a 
person's right of privacy and asso- 
ciation ”. With typical snltluess, 
President Johnson was reportedly 


none too happy with this exclusion. 
Staff suy they once camo across a 
memorandum to the President from 
ills aide Joseph CuJiftrao — now sec- 
retary of Health, Education and 
Welfare in the Carter Administra- 
tion. The memo was very candid 
about a certnin Congresswoman. 
After o Johnsonian silence after the 
memo was rend to him, LBJ said : 

Well, Edith's henrd worse things 
than tJiur, that duesn't trouble mo. 
What else ? ” 

Under an executive order signed 
by President Nixon a classified 
document between JO and 30 years 
old is subject to a mandatory re- 
view process. Tli is means, provided 
a scholar knows of the existence 
of n document, he has the statutory 
right to Rsk that -it be sent back 
to the relevant depart men t of gov- 
ernment and have its classification 
reviewed, and appeal the judgment 
to an interagency review commit- 
tee if the department decides 
against release. Documents more 
than 30 years old can be declassi- 
fied no the mil limit. v uf the Archi- 
vist. «f the United Sv-.it vs. ‘this is 
iiol rhe only legj-.il channel open to 
a persistent scholar. The American 
Freedom of Information Act cuu 
also be used in gaining access to 
public papers. 

Mr Corkran, 1 he assistant dlrec* 
tor of the library at Austin, docs 
not deny there Is n backlog of 
requests for declassification and 
hopes the procedure can become 
loss cumbersome. In the case of 
State Department documents, the 
permission of foreign countries has 
often to be sought before release. 
The archival community is a writing 
the outcome of legislation pending 


in Congress on both rights of access 
to public documents and the future 
status, of the papers of Presidents. 
American scholars arc in favour of 
a firm ruling that President ini 
records, of all kinds, are public 
property. 

Rut if the LBJ Memorial Library 
in Austin is— h] belt unwillingly — 
responsible for restrictions ou access 
to Information, the policy of (he 
staff Is to augment end supplement 
its core of Presidential pap cue. For 
exonnplu, a project started by his- 
torians at the University of Texas 
and now under federal funding 
involves interviewing those of John- 
son's associates who are still alive 
and compos mentis. A team of five 
caud acts prc-1 1 m in ary in tor views 

then a full scale remembrance 
session witili, currently, Johnson's 
contemporaries in die United States 
Senate in the 1950s. A programme 
of lee uires and scmiuura brings 
active politicians to Austin. 

In addition the library is ttolicit- 
lug the papers and records of 
Johns* m'feCntmuu uUvct-vs nnd aides, 
and have secured ISO donors, includ- 
ing, for example, l’jmfossor Walt 
ltastowi who was national security 
Adviser to Johnson from 1966-1968 
and now touches ou the Austin cam- 
pus. Mr Cochran noted Chat Dean 
Rusk, Johnson's Secrerary of Stale, 
defined hi* persona) papers very 
narrowly when lie left affico — they 
were his dally nppointnioin boohs 
only. But they could bo a fecund 
source , for future visitors to the 
Memorial Library at Austin none 
the less : deep in tiia heart of Texas 
there is stored u potential historians’ 
troasu rehouse. 


A group of married women who achieved academic success NOW 

a J?S °Kduailioii* « Hew*. Maggie Richards reviews an adult project in Newcastle 

steadily after the first few meetings 


3 *" ‘ffi, 'Education* m H ew*. Maggie Richards reviews an adult project in Newcastle r t L 0 V 

University embarked on a _ t steadily after the first few meetings 

tar w ontJtle d New Opportunities it was decided to proceed with tho lory course prior to admission. More meats were set fortnightly, and until, after summer school, onlv a 

yw owea. The aim was to present scheme. thou half of them had fewer than students obliged to undertake com- few hard core regulars attended, 

which would demonstrate The progress of the students four O-levels, whereas generally puter-markod assignments and self- By way of contrast, attendance liy 

educational and career oppor- through their first foundation year among women students taking tlie assessment questions. members of the Newcastle group 

available to married was monitored by three Open Uni- course in the northern rc-gion 86 By the end of the preparatory remained consistently high tluongli- 

eSm™ wantln e t0 return to work versify staff and compared tn per cent liad some form of post- series, nil but two of the group out the year. Half of the Durham 

. “Prove their educational staLus, the efforts of two other groups of school qualifications. were judged ready for the Ou group dropped out. 

using local newspapers and radio studenrs. The results of the scheme. For 59 per cent of the Newcastle foundation course by their tutor, The report innkes four major 


■ffljn In attracting candidates for ties for Women— A Group Entry students bed •' completed-: progress of i the NewcastJo students of succeeding together; regular 
NOW courses. Project at Newcastle upon Tyne. cation between the ages of 18 and was measured against the perform- attendance at tutorials helps indi- 

Jwirints were admitted OU au The achievements of the NOW 21. ance of their counterparts in the vi duals to overcome problems which 

^ access principle and met ono students were to be related to the Overall, both in terms of qualiri- rest of the region. In terms of might otherwise cause them to drop 

8 week for 20 weeks to take composition, qualifications and rations and the amount of education academic achievement, their efforts out; the Newcastle students wore 

£?,hi tbrea studv sessions These academic performance of all other received, the Newcastle students were not dramatically different acclimatised to regular attendance 


and middle " oppor- 


session was comprised of attitudes of conventional students 
[L °y a wide range of speakers in Durham to these services, 
and ffntary and paid occupations Approval oj (he sdteme was 
L ®P 1 further and higher educa- gained from the university hi Juno 
ffe. u , llu t jo ns — including the 1976, and students invited to apply 

■X University. For places in July. Initially it was 


heavier domestic commitments castle entrants under look the final 
average. examination. Thirteen pHssed- — 


table. 

Tn conclusion the report finds 


Jj 8 thlrd^ and middle "ounor- was to be measured agahist the had heavier domesuc commitments castle entrants undertook the final table. 

SIT session was comprised of attitudes of conventional students than average. examination. Thirteen patted- Tn conclusion the report finds 

by « wide ranee of speakers in Durham to these services. The preparatory course took the one with distinction-— -and tlio some general advantages in group 

^.“voluntary and paid occupations Approval of the scheme was . fofm of an introduction to social fourteenth was permitted to resit- entry: in encouraging mliilmaHy 
further and hiSe? educa- gained from the university hi Juno sciences combined with instruction Staff monitoring tlie groups qualified people to apply for OU 

£ Institutions— -S iSSEm rtfe 1976 and students invited to apply on the OU system of study. Every urogreka .noted a sign if Icaut cliatif-e place,-, students ure able to enter 

T ynlversitv fll 8 for nlaces in July. Initially it was member of the Newcastle group fn members of the group as their t h B course highly motivated. a«d 

lZ ‘he beginning of 1976 future intended to offer the Newcastle attended the 15 two-hour meetings, confidence increased during rhe unhindered by having to wait for 

^*)oprnent of tne NOW ” courses siudeiin the choice of entry to tlie which were completed just before year. Requests for assistance oJaces ; a strong system of supnoit 

Sixtier coiidd^^innoSS proRramme or the Hie start of the university s acade- altered from basic .problems with Xs uvailable for students in ilieir 


rST co »^*raUon ( and one arts foundation programme or the uu t urn or me unnraraiqra — 
Hufch.™®- Questions asked by the social sciences first-year course, but m, c y*“- tackled studv skills 
SSt concerned lack of sufficient numb«s made it , «“£» J SL. S S V trft- 


tbe expression nf ideas to moru foundation vear, 
academic queries. 
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Professor Dorothy Hodgkin, who retiree next month after u year as 
British Association president. 

Tlie president speaks 
for the last time 


When Professor Dorothy 1 lentil; lit 
delivers her pm-.sidoJirinJ iuhiress to 
the Uriii.sli Association iiimiiiii 
meeting next month, her xpeecli 
will murk the veil it li of 11 close in- 
volvement with rlie a .surkulon that 
has stretched over many dccuduS- 
Suclt is her dedientiou to the BA 
that she even interrupted her 
honeymoon in 1937 to deliver a 
paper to the annual meeting in 


Nottingham. It was a quaint indica- 
tion of things to come, for Professor 
Hodgkin has since become a 
. familiar figure at these meetings, 

\ Mtyh her thrps .. 

It is a measure of her achieve- 
ments thnt she hag succeeded in 
combining a domestic rule with * 
scientific career that has been 
showered with honour?. In l‘)G-t 
site was awarded the No lie I IV ire 
for chemistry for her wort; on the 
X-ray crystallographic analysis of 
the structure of muluculcs—tlie only 
woman after Marie Curie and her 
daughter Irene to win thu 
chemistry prize. Professor Hodg- 
kin is ivlsu the first woman since 
Florence Nightingale to receive the 
Order of Merit. She is presently 
Chancellor nf Bristol University ami 
a Fellow of Somerville College, 
Oxford. 

AIL this has been achieved des- 
pite me imciuiiDicii in spin on aoour 
I ho role of women that existed In 
tha scientific hierarchy. ‘'There Is 
stfil prejudice ogniua women in 
some circles, hut not in so many 
now**, said Professor Hodgkin, “anu 
the fact that there are so very few 
women scientists in senior posts 
seems to me to be mainly due to 
history anil n necessary slowness in 
changing our wny of thinking and 
living ", 

However, there are moves winch 
could ho taken to rectify the bias 
against women scientists, she be- 
lieves. 41 Having children takes con- 
siderable time off from scientific 
work and young women with foinf- 
, Jics may have to work shorter hours’, 
v and, ra*ke, .for. a tinjg, slpwcj: .,nvpv 

; gt«M u^. yaimft.tpan’iti thelwfoo. ■ 
•> age . grQpp,> ’^here- .shoala : ba prtu>\ 
vtidM .armigomePt^ , for ; dealing wfoH < 


— tutuuilUM SUppi.BMmT/ ^ 

Scottish student clans split 
over union allegiances 


vt^.M .ftrrdiBamtitiu for ; deal! o« with < 
.(hi* , ProVtdm-^for'’ example, part- ; 
. time- job* that can. turn later into 
'.'•full-tittle jobs**, she added. 

This problem, which afflicts 
scion i If ic endeavour in Britain, la 
' likely , to figure prominently in 
•« Professor t Hodgkin's presidential 
address to thg Bath conference on 
September 4, Indeed the whole 
problem of wastage of human re- 
sources is one which she feels is 
much to blame for 1 poor research 
performs nye in Britain. • 

As she points out, when one con- 
siders the numbers of scientists per 
lOjtXJO population, there are 36 in 
Russia, 25 in the United States, 23 
in Japan; 19 in West Germany, 11 In 
Prance but only about 10 in Britain. 

* c There are surely many more in 
this country who could do scientific 
• work if .they were positively en- 
couraged to do 'so end would find 
such work enjoyable. Wartime 
experience showed tint many un- 




expected pun pie could do skilled 
sciuinifie work if suitably i mined 
and suite led. We need to draw in 
more of the young and also more 
women.” 

Another bene of content inn is 
the amount tif government reseat ch 
and development spending which is 
directed taw arils defence- 

In Britain, this sum represents 
nearly 43 per cent of the tutiil R and 
D finance, and reaches nearly 50 1 
per cent in the United Status. “ I I 
mu glad to see both proportions urc 
now falling but they ure still for 
above the expenditure of West .Ger- 
many, at about 17 per cent, and 
Japan, :u uhum 3 per cuiii.” 

'‘World expenditure on military 
restntrrh and development was esti- 
imitL-d ut idiom s >.!0 billion la si ycur 
— an uiiormmis sum rojiresuiiiiiig nn 
enur moils iuvc-qnuriu of scientific 
manpower that cmiltl and should be 
diverted In butler ends." 

These mid other cniiii'uvci'Mul 
Issues should bucunie local points 
for debate by i lie IIA, she believes. 
A classic uMiniplu of tills whs pro- 
vided in lilt* nineteen ill century 
when an iissuckuiun meeting became 
the setting for the now famous 
confrontation between the repre- 
sentatives of i he church and science 
at which Huxley successfully cli.un- 
pi mwil Darwin’s ihoury uf the evolu- 
tion of man. While not expecting 
classic duels of tills kind, Professor 
Hodgkin belli: vc s tliere is need for 
cureful debate on a number of 
scientific issues that liuvc vital social 
importance— such as pollution, 
atomic energy ami microprocessors. 
The last topic has already formed 
the basis of a recent BA meeting 
which Professor Hodgkin at ten dud. 

Asa scientist primarily concerned 
with the discovery of the structure 
of complex compounds, she )iqs wit- 
nessed and exponential growth in 
our knowledge of these areas. 

This was reflected in a recent 
article in A mure on tile construc- 
tion ut hue ! ci ia which produces 

fl °t have 


been qaAcetved when'! .first bag In 
research 45. years ago**, ' 

. In her . work to unravel the com- 
plex structure tff compounds,. Pro- 
fessor Hodgkin and her team 


was a process that led her to 
appreciate the extent to which pure 
and applied science are intercon- 
nected. . V Pure _ scientific research 
often has to wait for developments 
in. technology needed to investigate , 
a process. In turn, these technical 
developments have to wait for a 
theoretical breakthrough ", 

It is the appreciation of the Intri- 
cate _ nature of scientific reaserch 
and its support which will probably 
feature in her presidential address. 
Tt will doubtless be a. fitting monu- 
ment to . a long and distinguished 
scjent-ific career. 

Robin McKie 

Science CocL'cspoudent 


Adorning the walls of the National 
Union of Students* ollicus in Edin- 
burgh is a picture of an elderly 
man who, legend has it, entered a 
competition in the dim und distant 
past to find the breakaway Scottish 
union, and has been sou-rdiing ever 
since. While the jibe nmy be less 
than sensitive to criticisms of the 
national union north of the border, 
it does have the ring of truth where 
the perennial question of devolu- 
tion is concerned in student circles. 

Ever since NUS decided to mnvo 
into Scotland in 1971, bringing 
about the demise of the previous 
Scottish Union of Students, there 
has beeh speculation about thu 
formation of a new independent 
movement. Kx puns ion iini-flitv.inls 
has certainly not been without its 
problems, three of the largest 
institutions having decided to join 
Glasgow University outside the 
national union, and Its opponents 
urc quick to point out that oirly a 
ntiiioi'Jty uf Scottish students are 
member-; even now. But, despite 
this apparent blot on NUS** pro- 
gress towards n uni lied student 
body, the cohesion necessary to 
form a new union has so far been 
lacking. 

Last year, ns the national union 
mode overtures to the rebels to 
return to the fold, a concerted 
attempt to get the Scottish Union 
of Students off the ground appeared 
likely to succeed, causing more 
membership headaches for NUS. 
But now, uftcr inconclusive debut ex 
a> Sr Andrews and Edinburgh 
Universities support has evaporated, 
at least temporarily, once more. 

It is tempting to equate this 
apparent wavering among students 
with the decline In fortune* of 
Scottish nationalism manifested in 
recent election results. But both 
sides agree that, whatever else it U, 
the question is not primarily a 
nationalist one, contrary to the 
generally nccentcd analysis of casual 
observer* outside Scotland. Indeed, 
those who campaigned for SUS in 
last year’s referenda believe the 
1 nadon alUt tug lost them support, 
especially among rhe large numbers 
of English *111(1001*. 

Instead, disaffection with NUS, 
where it exists, is variously blamed 
on mim it>li t forward political differ- 
ences, the undemocratic or ineffi- 
cient performance of the nut hum] 
uitiiiii’H Scottish wing, the rising 
cost of iiiuiitlH'i-ship fur university 
unions in ptiiiiculnr, or opportun- 
ism on the part of u few ambitious 
student politicians. Predictions far 
the resolution or the presem uncer- 
tain situation are equally diverse, 
although few people see the estali- 
i li.shmeiu of n new SUS a* a possi- 
| liility in the immediate future. 

Certainly, .some of the factors 
which uldcd the vise of the devolu- 
tion lobby applied equally in tlm 
parallel student debate. At Edin- 
burgh University, the only union 
officially supporting the concept of 
SUS, complaints of remoteness from 
decision-making and Loudon’s lack 
of knowledge or Interest in Scot- 
tish affairs left the nro-NUS faction 
with un uphill battle wiioit disaffi- 
liation was proposed. Although 
Edinburgh, like almost nil tho Scot- 
tish universities, was happy to join 
NUS when it inherited tho mantle — 
nnd the debts— of the Scottish 
union, the honeymoon was short- 
lived. 

By the time rhe NUS service 
companies had collapsed, sending 
ripples of discontent tit rough indivi- 
dual unions on both sides of. the 
border, -sufficient) ammunition was 
available to, take Edinburgh; St 
Andrews and then Strathclyde out 
of the -union. NUS Scotland was 
accused of being undemocratic— 
“a Stalinist cadro” — and lacking 
the autonomy which its officers 
claimed existed in practice. To- 
gether the three universities seemed 
capable of launching a union which 
could capitalize on the situation and 
grow. 

Election procedures which 
allowed the Broad Left alliance of 
Labour, Communist and non-aligned 
socialist students to monopolize 
membership of the executive havo 
subsequently been reformed, albeit 
with little practical effect o:i rhe 
balance of power. And the desire 
for autonomy has now been satis- 
fied by a change in the NUS con- 
stitution which removes the power 
of veto previously held by the 
national executive. 

- But, despite confident predictions 
that the . Strathclyde union will 


rejoin after a referendum next 
term, hopes thnt the disaffilia- 
tions would he purely temporary 
have so fur proved mistaken. 
NUS membership was i lie least 
popular option with students at 
Edinburgh und St Andrews, 
although voting was relatively close 
in both nises between Slid and 
complete independence. 

The strongest argument the would- 
be founders of SUS have is the 
isolation which the (Undent officers 
are beginning to feci in the inde- 
pendent unions, While the meet- 
ings of Scottish presidents provide u 
forum for discussing common 
Issues. Strathclyde union has had 
to make a jnint submission with the 
university authorities on the Gov- 
ernment's union finance proposals 
and there arc fears that Edinburgh's 
lone approach will carry little 
weight. Mr Ian Abercrombie, presi- 
dent of flic Edinburgh student 
association, suid : " There is no 
doubt we do suffer from the lack of 
a national voice but I was most 
disappointed with NUS." 

But the previous Scottish union 
was criticized as ineffective and 
there is no guarantee tlint n new 
SUS would he consulted by govern- 
ment. The NUS argues that nego- 
tiations arc almost all carried out 
for the whole of the United King- 
dom and it would continue to be 
the only student voice of signifi- 
cance. 44 1 do not think SUS will 
get off the ground but, if it does, it 
will create problem* mainly for 
those students who are members of 
it because they will be denied the 
rights of access enjoyed by our 
members said Mr Martin Currie, 
NUS Scottish chairman. 

Although lie will be visiting (he 
four universities outside NUS and 
taking part in the pi o-nui iumil cam- 
paign at Sti.itlicl.vde, the breakaway 
union* do not rate highly in Mr 
Currie's lisL of priori tie*. Both 
Edinburgh and St Andrews urc 


traditionally coaserv.K™ 
Glasgow is considerin'?' '*• 
for NUS. nnd he S “ fe l 
Bence of political { Eg**' 
mu in reason For the sp t L 1 ’,,' 
lo keep rite sides niCft" 

However, the Strathclyde r !i 

dum may be more StcS'i 
NUS. It is more tyni c ^„« o ! 
student unions than 
counterparts outside Ntrc Ie ' 
likely to be a S M jg* 
trends both in Scotland Wu 
hind. For, while too miichm*. 
made of the Scottish connixfc?V 
haps loo little has be<JTS 1? 
from the {act that dtafinjX 
both sides of the border J 1 
imed almost exclusive!,. to jlf 
sity unions, which are « 
the best able to cope id.v 
national assistance and nv- 
damaging to lose. 

of NUS members 
£18,000 last year for Edtobunkn 
still rising sharply far tbTt. 
unions— 1 ? a major consldyefJ 
an inflationary climate 
hit student umons at a tinted 
pnnsion. Where it was tat,', 
accepted that NUS contnt.-i 
would simply be deducted fiufe 
•following year's budget Un* 
disaffiliated, some officers noa be 
lieve that this. is not 
see the opportunity to baojuk 
activities. 

A proposal to leave NUS war'] 
narrowly defeated at Southing 
University last term and similar r* 
bates arc expected at a haadfald 
unions in the coming year, lltu, 
pichm that university -unions Vi 
suffer from the gnveinmem'iib 
dug proposals may also rebaude 
the nut tonal union, which is » 
by many iu prepared to swib 
the interests of the universes a 
benefit the smaller colleges. li'd 
a relatively small income air*!- 
NUS cuu hi ill afford to Iw&n 
of its wealthier contributor! 
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Students at Glasgow University, Tluree universities j ouie 
they broke with NUS. . 
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Sir Alan 
Cottrell 
defines 
relevant 
education 
and relevant 
research* 



The steersman and outrider case 


There Is nn old story that Professor Clirystnl, 
the mathematician, was asked by his univer- 
sity to teach applied mathematics. At his 
first lecture he said "you cannot apply 
mathematics until you have some nintlmmu- 
tin to apply ’* and on this basis he then 
taught pure mathematics. That was a robust 
attitude to a problem which, In various forms, 
faces all acudcmics. We should remember 
it when challenged on the relevance of 
university education and research. In say- 
ing this— and indeed throughout my talk — 
1 am raierring essentially to the position in 
' BmelD, for l have little experience of univer- 
slncs elsewhere. 

Of Course, universities have long endured 
criticisms from some industrialists that their 
leaching Is not relevant to the needs 
of Hie practical world. The cry goes up, in 
^ejargoa oF the critic’* particular industry, 
why don't you touch your students how 
w make widgets ” or * 4 train them to lie good 
knurdlers". I nm glad to soy, however, 
«*at professors hove stoutly adhered to the 
i G round ability and versatility 
rather than a sped Tic skill Is what they want 
to develop in their students. 

on .y employers understand the nature of 
mayoralty education nnd research us well ns 
any academic and take a wise nnd fur-sighted 
l ^ e Cl *y ^ or rctavtincc hns been 
"wit up in recent years by othor sections 
m too community. Regrettably, one finds that 
«me Government ministers have echoed it ; 
w much so that the Rector of Imperial Col- 
|flg« Jolt obliged to say about oiip of them, 
two years ogo, that : 44 It scents that he ba- 
tta* 1 181 iroporcaut economies would result 
■yne number of places in each subject were 
wared t 0 national requirements for trained 
manpower, and If there was some controlling 
. “' e . c »'tit)sra in the schools to ensure that the 
™ ver * ,, y pieces so calculated were filled 
•ccording to plan. 

■ i And bo they would*, except tlmt manpower 
punning Js a notoriously inexact science; and 
«cspt that it is far more important to train 
- -Wt i 80 *hnt Htcy can exercise their iiuel- 
1 ■ Jr .» • P,°wers to the full over the whole 
: ’Sti i than thnt they should inst- 

^uy slot Into a pre-ordained vacancy at the 
Jw or 22; and except also that the country 


prophetic words Itqd a wider truth than even 
she may have suspected, for in today's cold 
climate of financial stringency and high un- 
employment, students have mostly become 
less interested in tho political colour of their 
university record than in its Job-winning 
patent] ulities. 

Apart from lack of money, which in a 
down -to-ear th way is the university problem 
of today, 1 think that two developments 
which have set the universities their most 
deep-seated problems are the growth in 
student numbers and the growth in univer- 
sity rcsuurch. 

And this is where the first of the prob- 
lems enters, For the traditional types of 


fessional training, to become school teachers. 

But bite facts remain that the numbers of 
students now entering universities are too 
large to bo absorbed by the professions ; and 
that die traditional honours school, with Its 
emphasis on deep, pure scholarship, is not 
really suitable for most students. There is 
much to be said here in favour of the Ameri- 
can system in which the first-degree courses 
are of a broad -and fairly elementary kind. 
The majority of students leave university At 
this point and go off into die professions, 
into business, into various jobs in the outside 
world ; nnd only n small frucriou, the uue 
xchuUrs, stay on to take higher degrees. 


-,»£ve- been abandoned Jong before It is 

-7ftr ii 0tller an ^ m °re radical extension of 
''fanL • * Qr relevance came a few years ago 
' to • S art ®lp students and academics. It is 
together clear what they meant by 
*nTi Va ,? < - e " for i unlike the industrialists 
;^.P®Huclans, they did not call for educa- 
to directed along more utilitarian 
or to train students more 
j 4 ° r Immediate employment. nm 
,- v ,V> want the social significance of ail 
r P. be taught ; tii at Is, for every 
: 'isosK*- c . 8 . u W ect *° Be turned Into a social 


f.menfri - - . - V — muiSM mill - 

vi-iaZS' .• A few even seemed to confuse 
'•vtoui wilh. political indoctrination. 

■ ft miX bac ^ “day. it seems that tliis 
W08 ’ iu Britain at least, a short- 
.V pf the academically easy times 

• Already, by. 1971, Mrs 
•tC r Y ll 2 n f l wH»ng scientists in 
“.the party is over”; buL her 

I y 1 , ***w*y^^, — , • — - 

; edited version of a paper 

•bealtfc M ' e . cfc at the Twelfth Common - 
British CohoTdf’ ,lws Consress in Vancouver, 


courses were designed primarily for dedi- 
cated and gifted scholars. In the days when 
less than ouo per cent of the population went 
to university, this was quite reasonable. For 
the child of a country vicarage, brought up 
with a love of books and serious studies, or 
rhe brilliant son of a coal minor, coming out 
of the Welsh valleys with an entrance 
scholarship, the great honours schools were 
par n disc. But such true scholars are us 
rare today ns alwuys. 

But whereas, beforo the expansion in uni- 
versity education, these and perhaps hnlf 
a dozen others mode up a total such class, 
today these same few reccivo the same kind 
of leaching, still designed for them, but they 
receive It in clussus of 100 or more others. 
The problem then is — what about all those 
others? Is the traditional honours school 
relevant for them? They arc not born 
scholars, dedicated to a lifetime of leuruing, 
but simply rather bright children who have 
gone to university because it Is fashionable 
to do so. or is thought to open tho way to 
better jobs, or Is a means of keeping options 
open about their futures. 

For these children, who make up. the 
majority of students today, the traditional 
honours course seems less ’.Ike a guided walk 
through on enchanted garden of intellectual 
delights than a stiff cross-country chase 
across a rugged and remote landscape, whose 
main value lies In its enabling them to say 
afterwards, “well. I had the guts to stick 
it out and here is my degree to say so '*. 

The problem of the lionours schools In an 
age of mass education hafi .-another .aspect.; 
Honours schools are'specialfaed. Ddptli, rather 
than breadth, is the prized quality and most 
university students are led to concentrate on 
single subjects. Department* of history give 
courses suitable for intending, professional 
historians, those of botany similarly prepare 
professional botanists, and so on. In fact, in 
an unusual but justifiable use of the term, 
such honours courses are vocational, being 
designed to train people for. the profession 
of academics. The problem is that most stud- 
ents going.thro 
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It is, of course, a long tradition in universi- 
ties to cater for some well-established non- 
academic professions by schemes in ■ which 
the student learns the scholarly aide of his, 
or her, intended career In the university and 
the professional side outside, as an assistant 
in a working organization. The great schools 
of medicine, law and engineering are based 
on this system : and for these professional 
subjects tho relevance of university educa- 
tion is plain. The problem lies in those 
Other faculties such as the arts, pure sciences 
and social sciences, which are not related to 
particular professions. Of course, even m- 
them tliere are equivalent arrangements to 
enable students, through some associated pro- 


Some years ago. Professor (now Sir Brian ) 
Pippard at Cambridge suggested mi interest- 
ing scheme of uliis kind, ns on alternative to 


tho traditional honours school. The proposal 
was that all students in, for example, a faculty 
of scieuce. should spend thoir first two years 
taking a decree of a generalist rather than a 
professional kind. Most would then go out 
into die world, into various professions, busi- 
ness, public service, as graduate apprentices. 
The few who aimed to become ‘ profession til 
scholars would then stay on, to take a further 
two years or moi-a intensive and specialized 
education loading to an advanced degree, 
followed by two years of research for the 
PhD. 

This was a well thought-out scheme and 
developed in considerable detail. Whether 
two years is sufficient for a first degree is 
debatable and one might wish to explore 
alternatives, for example, a threc-ycor first 
degree course of a generalist kind, followed 
by a one-year course of a more specialized 
kind for the scholars, leading to a. second 
degree before these enter upon research. 
However, it has not so far been possible to 
give such schemes a real trial. If and when 
the financial strait-jacket in which universi- 
ties now find themselves can bo eased' a 
little, I hope that some of diem could be 
persuaded So use their unaccustomed free- 
dom to dry out a few such schemes. 

Over the past 30 years tho, most rapidly 
growing and costly— per ennita — sector of 
higher education in Britain has been the 


slty costs. Most of the expansion lias been 
in - the natural sciences, although there are 
also large research schools today in history, 
social sciences and other subjects. 

Government policy for science in the 1950s 
and 1960s was a simple one of casting bread 1 
upon the waters, Large funds. were provfded 
for university research and a system devised 
through the Research Councils and the 
University Grants Committee for the distri- 
these funds on purely academic 
plicadons for research grants havo 
id by " judgment of peers ” on the 
U«OI3 til timeliness and promise *\ It has all 
been in the best traditions of the liberal idea 
of a university, in terms of new fundamental 
knowledge end understanding gained, it has 
also been brilliantly successful and our view 
of the world has been extraordinarily 
enriched by modern discoveries. - 
But disillusionment has- set 1 in among tlie 

E olitidans. Perhaps they expected too much. 

iigh scholarship brought deep knowledge, 
but not the wisdom for solving the great 
problems of the day. Scientific research lias 
won its Nob?l Prizes but not large export 
orders, 1 Industry has stagnated and the 
ecohomy has grown- only slowly. 
Dissatisfaction with low growth in the 


niidsr of high science has been the main 
reason for tin* criticism* by some 'politicians 
anil industrialists that university lesuaiclios 
»ru "irrelevant". Although university 
research could never be a major contributin' 
lo uaiidiml economic growth — just as a new 
spark pluj' could never, by itself, tutu tm old 
crock into a modern car — these criticisms 
persist mid perpetuate n view of universities 
us ivory tower* addicted to useless rt udies. 

However, governments by and large have 
not been persuaded by such criticisms. For 
example, clear evidence that it understood 
and agreed with the educational and cultural 
purposes of university research was given a 
few years ago in the govern me ni White Paper 
4 ‘ Framework for Government Research and 
Development” (Cmnd. 5046; 19721. This 
paper laid down the general policy and 
admin i strati ve machinery of the “customer- 
contractor principle” which enabled various 
ministries to spend government funds on 
relevant applied rescnrcli. 

The aspect of this policy of interest here 
was the rech'arntVUng through these minis- 
tries of certain portion* of govern mental 
funds paid to tbc research councils,. Wliat 
was striking was the actual distribution of 
the reebanneiling, which was plainly designed 
to ieavo die universities as free as possible 
to pursue pure research as part of their 
advanced educational programmes. Tfuis, in 
tilie case of the Science Research. Council, 
despite Its great size. no. funds at all were 
rech annul led. That the government cleariy 
understood wliat it was doing is shown by tlie 
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in£ or such research as. “to develop rite 
sciences a* such, to maintain a fundamental 
capacity fm- research, and to support higher 
education 

Tho criticisms by politicians and others of 
university research led to an interesting study 
three years tvgo. Professor Unnctt, then vice- 
chancellor, investigated "Useful Research in 
Cambridge University” Engineering and 
medicitvo wove omitted front the survey, 
because their usefulness was self-evident, but 
tbe report listed a number of researches 
being done iu the natural and social sciences, 
history, languages, and in various other sub- 
jects, that were judged to be immediately 
and evidently productive in economic and 
social terms. 

Tho evidence front the arts department* 
was particularly interesting — e g historians 
helping government archivists to digest 
public records, researchers In English dealing 
with problem* of public communication by 
radio and television, orientalists producing 
new dictionaries and computer Ling the 
Chinese language, and gcojirapbesrs studying 
under -development and agricultural capacity 
in tropical countries. A* Professor Linnett 
suid, other universities would undoubtedly 
have nu difficulty iu pro during similarly 
impre^slva lists of their useful researches In 
nil subjects. 

Most university research is done to train 
graduate students In the methods o.f research, 
to enable academics to teach convincingly at 
the frontiers of knowledge nnd to increase 
knowledge ami understanding os an end in 
itse-Lf. Any additional heneflM beyond these 
that university research may bring to society 
Ronernlly, are .usually hy / inducts, albeit 
extremely important ones in some cases. 

This raises several point*. First, nro the 
universities producing too ntaiiy . PhDs, or 
too many in certain .subjects? This may he 
so in relation to the number hi research jobs 
available in tlie country. As a result, many 
bright graduates have been forced, after tak- 
ing PhDs, to obaudou hopes of making career* 
for themselves In pure research, which has 
produced in some of them much disappoint- 
ment and frustration at the st^rt of their 
careers. 

For this reason, T would prefer governmen- 
tal postgraduate awards to take the form of 
fewer grants, rather than smaller grants. Pay- 
ing more to fewer may look like elitism, but 
it is better than encouraging lots of tho 
country's finest young people tn enter a 
road that eventually leads uowhert for them. 

Wheroas universities can perhaps be fairly 
criticized for Irrelevantly overexpanding their 
research schools, tlie more commonly heard 
criticism — that their chosen research topics 
are irrelevant to the needs of society— is less 

i ustdfiable. Quite apart from tbe frier that, as 
rofessor Linnett. showed, more university 
work is useful than Iff generally supposed, 
there is the problem of what relevancy 
really is. . , 

Usually, being "relevant means engaging 
in the public, problems of the day. While 
this must sometimes be tlie right policy For 
a university, 'during a great national crisis, 
and in fact universities generally do then 
apply themselves wholeheartedly to tlie pro- 
blems of the day — nevertheless, under less 
turbulent conditions a university fulfils its 
responsibility' to the community best by tack- 
ling the longer-range research problems. But 
it must be admittad that universities often 
invite 1 public criticisms of their research 
work because they generally taka little 
trouble to explain It In simple and interesting 
terms to the general public. 

A country groping Its way forward Into 
tho uncharted future is like a caravan train 
of pioneers moving across an unknown laud. 
Not only does It need steersmen to keep it 
on course ; it also needs outriders to go on 
ahead and discover possible new courses. 
The function of its universities is both to 
train the . steersmen and to explore the 
trackless ground ahead. The first is relevant 
education; tha second is relevant research. 

The author is vice-chanceHor of Cambridge 
University. 
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Vm Left Review readied Its 109rli 
issue with tiie present number. it 
litis been oppearJng for twenty 
years. It is now a deservedly cele- 
brated bistory on rbe furaicr 
pinions of die left bow, lyom 
die deeply unpromising duys 
of the Sues invasion, in the 
lowering climate of the Macmillan 
administration, before the earnest 
stirrings of CN'D in die bosoms of 
draft-dodgers from die Cold War, 
out of the dead sea of the Labour 
Party's abysmal deeps In 1956 and 
1957 there came a strange troop of 
ex-communists and revolu Lionary 
socialists to start the New Reasoned 
then Universities and Left Review, 
and finally New left Review. 

■The group of intellectuals and 
academics who set out from tho 
stepping stones laid in the very 
mixed symposiums Declaration and 
Conviction contained great names, 
unknown then and now, it is satis- 
fying to say, standing on die library 
shelves in highly heterodox but 
solid achievement : Peter Worsloy, 
AHsd&ir MacIntyre, diaries Taylor, 
Stuart Hall, Doris Lessing, John 

S ~ er, Michael Barra It Brown, and 
a doxeu others. Abnve them, 
the two men towards whom I sup- 
pose intellectuals on the Left have 
most uwned for strength and re- 
fvfeshment and courage when feel- 
ing raoro depleted and broken- 
strived than- ever, in, die lone and 
level snudi.of 'dissident British poli- 
tics since Budapest: E'clward 

Tliompsoti and Raymond Williams. 

These Mien began, in Thompson's 
excellent phrase, from the peculiari- 
ties of the English; they started 
from the political moralists of I he 
Romantic tradition, from Co illicit 
and Hazlitt, from Buskin nud 
Morris, and they built Into ilia 
strong foundations of Romantic 
socialism and the great nonconform- 
ist and radical traditions of aid dis- 
-sent (lie niiglily edifice of Marx and 
his continental heirs. 

Tho first 12 issues Rave intellec- 
tual heart itrul a rallying rhetoric 
to the New Left movement, which 
flourished in the espresso cuffed 
wake of CND. The tabloid format, 
the grainy social realist photo- 
graphy, the instantly intelligent 
commentary on Ihe world of the 
times — on the unilateralist victory 
at Scarborough, on Algeria, on 
Cuba — the reviews of a recrudesce nt 
class-conscious culture — of films 
(Reisz and Richardson), of novels 
(Lessing, SiUitoe), of drama (Arden, 
Osborne} — the pace and immediacy 
of those signs of the times were 
easy to taka for wonders. It is no 
wonder that so many students took 
new bearings from NLR. A way of 
putting it would be to say that 
these were the students for whom 
becoming teachers was the natural 
way to give their moral and politi- 
cal commitment context and action. 

.The - break .came - -after- ,* e ’ 

■ . weYlsh:.'', number, .. Tbn ... 
. , characterized. Itself by,; tts, . large- ^ 
hearted . ’..Wit , ; i’ecle^Unt i It 
reviewed . jeaawWjMJd- critically the. 

. relevant books (Thompson’s review 
:-qE Tfie Long Revolution is a classic 
of English socialist thinking- aloud) 
.but h had in no sense taken up a 
theoretic stance— -after a couple of 
years had had- : n cither .'time, nor 
Inclination to do so. / • 

CND was. tho first mass political 
activity outside Parliament which, 
the country had seen for more than 
a generation j there was much to. 
do on tho road from Aiderma&ton. 

. But the extra-Labour Loft in BrU 
. tain has always put a very high 
premium, upon the -.clarification and 
definition of theory as a precondl- 
. lion of mass political action. It may 
be argued that this emphasis Is a 
measure of the theoreticians* dis- 
tance in Britain from: the seats of 
pqtvor. Their theory Is, as their 
. enemies would say, . merely aca* 
demiCi 
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However it was, a certain falter- 
ing in the stride of the old new 
Left at just that point left a gap 
iu editorial organization which n 
new, vastly self-assured and fluent 
figure was ready to fill. Perry 
Anderson was nnd remains the new 
leader ; he has now edited 97 num- 
bers of the maguzine with un- 
flagging energy, a powerful and 
often florid vocabulary, and a 
dauntless commit incut to the great 
traditions of western Marxism. He 
brought with him in this Carlisle 
Street putsch lesser but still con- 
siderable men such as Quin tin 
Ifourc, Tom Nairn, and Robin 
Blackburn, martyr-hero of the stu- 
dents at LSE in 19G8. 

Co lit rally, Anderson defined nil 
ambitious, clear anti comprehensive 
policy for nil academic Marxist 
Journal. He backed NLR not only 
with his own striking intelligence 
and decisiveness, but. also with his 
considerable money. NLR became 
ft vehicle of policy in r way which 
gives that dead metaphor new lifo : 
it was fast, exclusive, and it ate up 
the historical and geographical 
miles. Its ■passengers were Strictly 
vetted not, indeed, for their ortho- 
doxy in any narrow sense, for NLR 
has been admirable for its ecumeni- 
cal range and resourcefulness. But 
the nature of the journey nnd — in a 
favourite word — the proposed tra- 
jectory of the vehicle, demunded n 
tight snip and n close crew. 

, Apart from the abiding respect 
it almrcd with uu u.sioiiisliing 
variety of otherwise) con testing left- 
wing groups for Raymond Williams, 
Ins -personal magnetism nnd un- 
rivalled Intellectual stature, nnd 
apart from one or two raiiier spiky 
exchanges with Edwunl Thompson 
and Michael Barren Brown, the old 
new Left disappeared overnight 
from the journal. 

They were a loss. The crackle 
and sparkle the curly numbers 
showed, i heir immediacy and rapid 
polemics, would have done much to 
temper the relentless severity of 
(he praxiology which fallowed. 
Editorials of the sort Stuart Hall 


sort Stuart Hall 


was so good at would have eased 
i he strain of the extreme aud 
jargon -clotted abstraction. 

NLR is quite unirrigated by the 
waters of Babylon. The aridity 
comes out in what was the new 
editors^ first and boldest venture, 
one which makes the relevant num- 
bers now unobtainable. (A lesson 
to ponder is that they have all been 
stolen from so many university lib- 
raries.) Scattered across the' first 
eight. years of., the new provenance 
wore - Anderson 1 *: tirid 'Nairn’s bold 
rewriting of : the stmtpre oEBrtidih 1 
history id an effort to uucovdr <r the 
origins of the present crisis”. 

Iu thla bid at <r retotalizing ” the 
meaning: add direction of the 
nation’s development, they identi- 
fied as Its " problematic " structure 
of unresolved contradiction, three 
crucial determinants. First, the fact 
of its partial and premature hour- 

f ;eois revolution, which left the 
undo wiling classes solidly in charge 


the dentil of social democracy nnd 
labourism; it permits, in a pyrotech- 
nic show of metaphorical virtuosity, 
the French experience of revolution 
to be used as the stick with which 
to beat British and other forms of 
social oblivion hack to life. In 
Anderson’s single mast influential 
paper, M Components of the National 
Culture ” this history is implicitly 
used to nllcge the nntl-iheoretic and 
hopelessly empirical cast of British 
academic mindlessness; in □ glitter- 
ing tour de force, Anderson rounds 
up uud Indicts for its lack of his- 
torical and political sense every sub- 
ject iu the brochures. 

‘Hie obverse uf this systematic re- 
buke to tho specific forms ol* British 
cupitaiism is NLR’s hospitable 
Europemicss. At the theoretic level, 
the editors have been deeply mar- 
ked by the Marxism bulb nf the 
Frankfurt School, particularly 
Adorno, Walter Uanjnniin. Marcuse, 
and most recently nnd Impressively, 
Jurgen Habermas. 

At a time when these were largely 
the names of comic foreigners, NLR 
kept the names In snrnil circulation 
and consistently sought to vesitunto 
the German theories iu British nud 
transcontinental soils. The same 
with the French Mnixisis of the 
llcolc Nonuple Superiors : NLR was 
first on the scene with levi-Strnuss, 
has been the only journal to keep 
up with Satire, mid decisively intro- 
duced the hardest faced and most 
cicnclicd-jawed of the French 
Marxists, Louis Althusser, to Brit- 
ain. 

The cosmopolitan reach has 
brought, in a fino him], not only ill 
terms of NLR* s single-handed resur- 
rection nf Gramsci as cho greatest 
revaluunnary Marxist in tiie West, 
or in its revaluniimi nf others such 
as Lukacs uud Collcul. 

It is, truly, u magnificent achieve- 
ment. No doubt there are all kinds 
of criticisms to make of its 
Marxism, from within and without 
tho church. One may look wryly on 
its continual piny with notions of 
tho correctness and science of 
Marxism ; it Is weird nt this time 
of day to hear such confident 
accents still speaking of the 
inevitability and success of 
socialism and revolution. But for 
all that, it remains paradoxical and 
true that at the merest love! of 
practical politics, a Cabinet which 
had read NLR on falling profits, 
on nationalism and the break-up of 
Britain, oil the Bundesrepublik, an 
liberation fronts, would be better 
educated uud barer served than by 


its highly local industrialization ; 
and , third, the coagulation of a pro- 
letariat, once the most insurgent In 
the world but tendered, alas, power- 
less by Its antedating -Use Marxian 
concepts which' would, hate given it 
leverage on its situation;, 

The strength and attractiveness 
of such roomy historical accommo- 
dations are obvious. In tills 
father’s house are very many man- 
sions. It makes possible the inter- 
mittent comminutions sunken over 
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It la s ' bright, ■ dry . air NLR 
breathes— wonderfully bracing, but 
not Inutii heart. The magazine has 
led the recrudescence of Marxism 
in tho universities. This lias 
inevitably committed It to some ill- 
considered alliances — the desperate 
awfulness of the assays published 
on women's liberation, for instance. 
Even in its liberal entertainment 
of very various Marxisms, it tends 
towards a humourless fixity of 
theory miles away from the life 
really lived by those for whom jt 
most seeks to theorize. 

Its boat nbver comes in, either 
on the dark or the bright side of 
the water. But many more august 
forecasters are just as much at sea. 
Itisofar as diagnosis serves to make 
sense out of namelcssness and mis- 
rule, NLR Is a bastion of rationality 
against tho tides of a grim-looklng 
future. • 

The author is reader in education 
at the University of Bristol. 


ago, it shattered one of the central 
assumptions of Jewish cohesiveness 
— (die centrality of die halakah (the 
traditional system of Jewish reli- 
gious Jaw, already more than 1,500 
years’ old) aud Us obligatoriness on 
u'1'1 who would regard themselves us 
Jews. 

Unifying factor 

Even more iinpnriaut, perhaps, 
than die effects of secularism on 
Jewish belief was the rube! lion 
amongst progressive Jewry uguinst 
tho yoke of the trndiiianal hnv. The 
revolt extended to the realm of the 
intellect. Many who generations 
curlier would have sharpened (heir 
wits in the earthy scholasticism of 
cho rabbinical uendemy (iHis/iiitf/i) 
preferred now tiie more overtly 
abstract realms of European philo- 
sophy. Jewish law was thus left to 
the rabbis and the orthodox ; to pro- 
gressives and secularists It was mm- 
lltcnta. 

How different today. For scho- 
larly purposes, at least, the pro- 
gressives mul luiiJiniii.Kt.s have 
returned lo the fold. Jewish law — 
especially those parts of it which 
correspond to the privatu law of 
Common Law and Civil J.uw .systems 
— uLtcacts an increasing number of 
scholars who do imi adhere tn ortho- 
dox practice ur belief. On this 
level the hulukhaii is resuming its 
place ns a unifying fact or at the 
centre of Jewish intellectual con- 
cern. 

More surprising still than the 
return of the prodigal is his necept- 
ttneo by the mahistrcuni or religious 
orthodoxy. That orthodox rubbis 
should participate in a conference 
where the speakers include not only 
Progressive Jews but niso an Israel 
Supreme Court Justice who pro- 
claims and acts his secularism 
(while at the same time muking use 
of principles of traditional Jewish 
law in liis judgments) will strike 
some as just as significant ns the 
initiation of direct negotiations 
between Israel and Egypt. 

Tilings can never be the same 
again. The conference programme 
reflects the change in atmosphere. 
When non-orthodox Jews began tn 
renew their interest in Jewish law, 
their focus was un historical one. 
Thu discovery of Hammurabi’s Laws 
In 1902, together, with the strength 
of classical studies in the Gorman 
universities, combined tn place the 
relationship’ of Jewish law to the 
laws of the neighbouring and host 
societies at the top of the agenda, 
end many of the problems and tech- 
niques of Roman legal history came 
to - bo applied. Rarely did such 
issues attract the orthodox. To 
them, the central issues were still 
dogmatic ; what was the binding 
rule today, and what principles 
and rules Showed Lhe consistency 
of Jewish law throughout the ages ? 
As for ^the relation ship between 
Mosaic law and Hammurabi, that 
to tne orthodox could be, at best, 
a theological question. 

Research in Jewish law still tends 
to be divided into historical and 
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of the sources, and are IcIsSfc 
by .the conventions of h storirl i ,M h ? 
t vism from inquiring InS S Sf 
clplo. and values 

The conference also attnn*t 
siihstuimul number of ]JJ 1 
tit toners, many from the uE£ 
Stntos, and lids, too, is deniK,. . 
The Jewish members offhVIS 
profession have not always P roS 
sed interest m Jewish U; £ 
have usually been content lo £ 
morse themselves In the study Z 
p rue (ico of the national legal 5 
tern in which they are trained. n 

. Why now the growth of interest 
m Jewish law ? The reason? ml JJ 
cultural and practical. America h 
particular is witnessing b recsk! 
snn cc of Jewish consciousness 
Jews of all denominations see£L 
a greater familiarity with the ml 
t to uni sources. Moreover, Ameriu 
lias always been more sympathy 
than European states to ‘legal pL 
aliam — the tolerance within t> 
state of subordinate legal sya*j 
often representing the 7 ‘ persail’ 
laws of different groups. 

In recent years American cwm 
nave granted increasing reeosnltki 
to the decisions of rabbinical Jenisl 
courts, with the result that knl 
expertise in such internal "conflict 
of law ” problems Is gradually bt- 
coming more important. It u mi 
inconceivable that England, lx, . 
will eventually find it anynpmif 
to grant greater recognition to ih 
personal laws uf its immigrant cos- 
niunities. 

In Israel lawyers have long bri 
to grapple with die relstinsh 
between the law of the State nd 
the personal laws of the whs 
religious communities — though da 
bus led the profession into juh 
dictional issues more often iin 
substantive Jewish law. Vet as to 
level of inicfest in Jewish IiiriJ 
the Diaspora increases, a parallel 
development may bo anticipated to 
Israel, and this— die prepandfifs 
of the Israeli legal profession it 
grapple with Jewish lawwiw 
ultimately prove a more dcasro 
lac tor iii i lie struggle for lit 
schizophrenic snul nr Israeli 
limn uny of the political macMft 
[inns which today lend to dclwisirt 
Mich issues. 

Tile involvement of the secularly- 
(ruined Jewish legal profession nuj 
u Iso servo to cement die ropprown- 
meat hciiveou the academic nn» 
linns ami iradillumili&ta. For 
Jewish legal practitioner coraoinn 
an iniere.st in comparison of um 
with n sensitivity to the new w 
clear binding norms, expressed ini 
form accessible (u the Juntf 
as rho tnlnnulic scholar. Tm 
practitioners at the conference 
were not mere spectators. 


Modern themes 

The spe«kers--allpr th«lj*rt 
in tlicir specialist 
programme reflect the 
concerns of the different £° U1 JL 0 
par tici pants. Historical PN*** 
delivered by Professors^^ 
Ynron, David Duube, 

Slilomo Dov Goiteln, u e 

Hyman; modem themes . ^ 
considered by ^jeh, 

Kirschenbauin, Rabbi D. j. 
and — from the world « 
lice— Bernard Moisljn, {^t 
Attorney, and Justice J® ®L 
of the Israel Supreme w ^ 

The conference 
papers on the historical ^ 
ship between Jewish j'cfca- 
Ancient Near Eastern La , ‘ pA 
Roman Laws, Islamic ip ^ 
medieval Canon Law. j ew jA 
turned to the philosoph: Effects *• 
low — which necessarily finally. 

pass 

lems: recent vvork towa “S lw|f . 
needed restatement of J * | yid 

the role of Jewish low > j g, . ,ai 
the United States of A" 1 ®/ , be wife 
tiie intractable probieiu D icp ^/id) 
refused a religious l n ^! 

by her husband-— a cas probing 
intellectual and P ractlC . a V Jewish 
racing Jewish * uw 

“ Bernard 


some years ago, pointed to the In flu- inent oi 
ence oE Christianity on important nic and 
medieval developments in Jewish Annual. 
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Chairs 
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Tor I.oikIoii fur n Hiud.v of tlio provision 
>4 psych. ilugical survici-a In priiuarv 
schimls. 


... p .i cr j. Kelly, iirofc.ssor of bio- 
ctlucallon at Chelsea College. 
Iislw.rsliv cr London, has been 

UBIW-rSiy nt nil nrnt.l mi J.n 


MnoUUCit to die choir of education in 
[w Unlv-crsiiy of Southampton from 
January ), W9. 

n r Isabel M- Armstrong, senJor Icc- 
rurer in English at the University of 
,L,«ter. has been appointed ta a 
of English at the University of 
Southampton from a date to be 

arranged. 

Mr Leslie Blumgart. ut present St 
Murzn professor of surgory in the 
Uoivwsity of Glasgow, has been 
BMJointcd to the chair of surgery and 
m the directorship of the department 
3 surgery at the Royal Postgraduate 
Medici school. Hammersmilh liospl- 
nJ from the spring of 1979. 

Mr P. M. Hlgman, professor and head 
of the French department, Trinity Col- 
[gae Dublin, will take up tiie chair 
ofFrench at the University of Notting- 
ham on January 1, 1979. 

Dr D. E. Regan, lecturer In public 
edmlaistratfan at LSE, has been 
Bupotnted to die Francis Hill chair of 
local government at tiie UnJvereity of 
Nottingham from October 1, 1978. 

Mr J. J. Turner, professor and head 


Dundee 

Biological Silences— Dr A. M. Jones— 
£34,-% from [lie Leverhulnic Trust for 
work on ihe ecology of intertidal 
urR.inixins in Orkney and how these 
may ho affected by oil ; £38,000 from 
the SRC to assist Ills research on nitro- 
gen rixuilnn by cyanobacteria in free 
living and symbiotic associations. 
Centre tor Medical Education— Profes- 
sor R. M. Harden — £31.009 from the 
Scottish Health Education Department 
in connexion with his research into 
patient education. 

Child Health— Dr T. A. Moreland— 
E30.BG7 from Hie Wellcome Trust i» 
assist hh invest IguiJutl oi drug nicia- 
Ihiiism in chililreii. 

London 

lusiKnie of Education 
Learning to Read— £38,452 from the 
SSRC for a study uf the effectiveness 
of a new programme for teaching child- 
ren to read, under the direction of 
Professor V 1. D. Wall and Dr D. 

Pidgcnn. 

Thomas Coram Research Unit— £30,315 
from tiie King Edward’s Hospital Fund 


UWIST 

Applied Psyclinlogy— E-I0/.93 from the 


'.’i- r '■} '/ft* * :>’• ’ ‘‘ l ;v N , . 

(l Kco rfi j n ^^-0 h t^y.: 


Dcpartmeiii nf Environment (Transport 
and Road Research Laliordlurv) for a 


and Road Research Lalioraiurv) for a 
study of the nwd-crosdiig behaviour 
of five to ll-year-olds, under the 
direction of Dr A. J. Chapman and 
Dr H. C. Foul. 

Maritime Sludlcs and Mechanical Engi- 


neering aud Eiigluceiing Production — 
£32,836 from the SRC for a study of 


a her ill system, under die direction of 
Mr B. Gardner and Mr P. 1. Collier. 

York 

Biology — £31,812 from the SRC For 8 
study of the rule of anaerobic bac- 
teria in the digestion ni sewage Judges. 

Edinburgh 

Pathology — 141,225 from flic MRC for 
research on the contribution of 
chRMitosone abnormalities to stillblrtiu. 
neonatal deaths and abortions over 20 
weeks gestation, under tdw direction 
or Dr A. D. Bain. 

Chemistry— £25,084 from the SRC for 
research on resonance fluorescence 
studies uf electronically excited atoms, 
under the direction ol Dr R. J. Dono- 
van. 


“ Perspectives on Television Crime 
Series a short weekend course tu 
conjunction with the Society for Edu- 
cation in Film and Television, is in 
be hold from September 9-10 at Holly 
Knyde College, Manchester University, 
Further Information and bookings from 
North West Arts, 52 King Street, Man- 
chester, w the Department of Extra 
Mural Studies, Manchester University, 


meat together with members of Man- 
chester l-o./Lechnic, the local colleges 
of higher education, the area l.c.a.s, 
the joint matriculation board, rhe dis- 
trict HMis and a large number of inde- 
jiendent and state secondary schools In 
the rcuion. The second Js designed to 
ho n forum speclflco-liy aimed at his- 
turlnns. Further Information from Dr 


Christopher Halgh, chairman. Depart- 
mental 11 N and F ” Committee, 


Delia rtment of History, Manchester 
University. 

* * ■* 


“ Andrew Marvell : Innwence and Ex- 
perience in tlia Lyric Foerry ”, the 
Arundel) Estlalle Memorial Lecture by 
Professor George de F. Lord, or Yale 
University, Is to he held on August 
29 In tiie British Museum Lecture 
Theatre, Great Russell Street, London 
I VFCMt iWl. Admission free by ticket 
only, which are available frcuii the 
Education Officer, British Library, 
Reference Ddvfsfon. Great Russell 
Street , 1 London WclJJ 3DG. 

* < * 

“ Victorian Railways ”, a residential 
conference organized by the Univer- 
sity of Leicester Victorian. Studies 
Centre and the Deportment of Adult 


TlieuLrc In Camera 78 ”, a conference 
on film and related media In drama 
teaching, is to be held ut the Univer- 
sity of Sussex from September 15-17. 
The conference will feature sessions of 


recently produced teaching material 
from institutions of higher education 
including Consortium members. Feu 
to non -members : £34. Further Infor- 
mation from the Consortum for Drama 
and Medio in Higher Education, 3C30 
BUFC 81 Dean Street, London WIV 
6AA. 


* * * 

A. one- week intensive 16mm film pro- 


of die department of inorganic chem- 
istry at tne University of Newcastle 


Appointments 


upon has heed appointed to the 
CMlr of innrgunlc chemistry at the 
University of Nottingham from Jami- 

“7 ». 1979 ‘ . , , , 

Dt Vidal Askhenav.l, reader in survey- 


Manchester 


Council officers— rc-appointmcnts : Sir 
George Kenyon (chairman) ; Norman 
Quick (treasurer l ; G. N. C. Flint 
(deputy treasurer). Dean of the Medi- 
cal School (part-time) : Professor 

J. M. Evansoii. Senior administrative 
assistant : G. K. Wedlock (education). 
Senior lecturer : B. F. Sheffield (cllni- 


lug st the University of Notting^iam, 
has been promoted to the chair of 


engineering surveying. 


Dr D. J- Hodges, reader in tiie depart- 
ment of mining engineering, lias been 


meat of mining engineering, lias been 
promoted to the chair of mine survey- 
leg at the University of Nottingham. 


Ranger (French): A. W. Stark 

(accounting) ; P. J. Madden (econo- 
metrics) ; S. I. Domberger, C. J. 
Green, J. B. Salter and Ian Walker 
, economics) ; D. \V. Scott (social ad- 
ministration) ; Mrs Anne P. Monk- 
house (social administration) ; Miss 
Jean A. Naylor and G. V. Price (educa- 
tion) ; Terence Flanagan, David Mil- 


Education In cooperation with tho 
Transport History Group, will be held 
at the university from Sopt amber 8-10. 


duedon course jointly run by Clue- 
photo Film Productions Ltd, and tiie 
University of Sa-lfard will be !tekl at 
the university from September 23-30. 1c 
turns to give participants a grounding In 
the fundamentals of film production 


Speakers Include : Professor P. Bag- 
well, Central London Polytechnic, Dr 
T. Gourvish, East Anglia University. 
Inquiries to conference organizer. Dr 
P. L. Cottrell, Department of Economic 
and Social History end Victorian 
Studies Centre, Leicester University. 

* * * 

Manchester University's department of 
history is organizing two conferences, 
one on September 20 and the other 


man and C. 1’. Walker (law) ; C. R. 
Whltchcmsc (general practice) ; W. P. 


Stephens (medicine) : A. j. Banks 
(orthopaedic surgery) ; Cathryn H. 


through Hie making of a colour film. 
Fee ; £170. Further details from Mrs 
Rachel Rhatigon. Short Courses, Sal- 
ford University, Salford MS 4WT. 


A study tour of Burgundy hna been org- 
anized by Oxford University's depart- 


cnl psychology In the department of 
psyenlat ry) . Lecturers : jeon-CIaudo 


Buckley (pathology) ; J. A. II. Jones 
(oral surgery) ; Peter Gilbert (phar- 
macy) ; R. J. Dnvls (physics). 


on September 28, to discuss the *' N 
and F” issue. The first Is to be a 


regional conference which will bring 
together representatives of tha depart- 


ment for external studies from Septem- 
ber 9-16. It is designed to cover tiie im- 
portant prehistoric and early medieval 
sites in the Dijon region. Fee : £135 in- 
clusive of travel and accommodation. 
Further details from the course secre- 
tary, department of external studies, 
Oxford University, Retvlye House, 3-7 
Wellington Square. Oxford 0X1 2JA. 


Open University programmes August 26 to September 1 


Saturday August 26 


16.40- I'uiiikiiiii-iiiaM of siallslICBl loTor- 
ftu-p : llyiiOlhCils TcaUUO (MM l ; 
I iron 7i. 


0.40 Brttnnii bthnv'nur ; Unix and Lungs 
■ 11*41 : pron 1 * 1 . _ ... 


1,1 S people piul DiManuotloM : An Anaty- 
•ulDW/i ; pn»« Ui. 

1.40 OoophysUn : Cyprus : A Qoophrelcal 


Ooophyslcs : Cyprus : A doophyelcal 
Ueio aiurty ■ su-H : praa ai. 

Linear in,iI|ii<iiiuUcs : Chehyshew 

Polynamials i.MUOl ; prog 27 j 4 


RADIO 3 (VHP) 

Aliernsilvs brosdcoils for North Scottish 
and Welsh ironsmlllera 

24.00- (. nno un net amt lonrnlna : Dlsadvon- 
fame (czii-J : proo 13».- 
00 . 20 * I-nrlli -tlortro toiUca and molhocU: 


ilu*l : prog 14'. _ . , , 

7. OS Complex onilyala : Cwoplex Analysis 
fMlta : pron 1 * ' . 

7.30 I'liyslolcQy of rolls and oranrtarns : 
Uuoyanvr In Marina Animals 193U1 ■ 
prog 14'. 


1S.3& Arls foundatlnn rourno : Homan de- 
ism iAIOI : prof m>. 


3 [VHP ) 


PcotiOmlra and oduf.iUon pnlicy : 
Economic:*, UducJUun policy and In- 
Oniuluy [ED32I4 : proa 71. 


RADIO 3 (VHP) 


Tfflillelh-ronliirs' poairy ! Cliarlos 
Toolltuoii (A-TUu ; prog lot. 


VJ* ,,a . p Ulmllgrophy (Mil ; png Vi, a.OO- Education nnd Itio urinn environ- 

00.40* Mans roiiglnua quoit: I alltis Soak men I : diugh] uu in two uilniU 

I rllowshlp ( A D 20 II ; prog -JOj, f Kdf -1 i i>rup 7i. 


TsaJlpjimi ( AVIti ; prog lrt>. 
EnUranmon lul control and public 
Artilh ; Air I’nlluikin Ulaiwraluu 

J FTdTJ : pruu 7 1 . ..... 

rli foundnilun course ! Wordi nnd 
ylciurov— 1 Ilia AM oC diarlolla 


Sunday August 27 


0.20 I ouil |.r»d'h:l'(iii ayslvnu ! Agrtrul- 
lura iiti'l novi-litiim-iii In East Atilai 
«-i» « ; VW 7 * ■ 

O.-in Mm it ■ ■ -.i-jl-iiin .|U.-.l : initlu S>.-i-K 
I'vllowsliln ( AIKKHI ; L'l-o MU. 


economic!, uaiKduun I'c.ucy ana Uv- 
aqiuiuy (ED34a : proa 71. 

The handicapped wm In lue rc.ni- 
niuniiy : A uueaiiun of Cliolco 

fl>D 2 hl ■ pron pi. 

Thu ivinoiocmli tunlurv npvirt and 
Ils hhiiicy : LouMnfl Hack on li.n 
i‘»ih Urniury Novel |AoOc2 ; pmg 


DOC 2 

0.40 Toloromnmnlraiinn systems : Colour 
I'elevlslon 1 : prog L.Vj . 

7.1 B* CoMimrallvo uovumnionl and Mil- 
lies : •llie PoUUcs. or uotiandimc.) : 
ana tho I’o&r Lack Power auuAi ; 
prog 7i. 

7.30* Pdlioms ol Inenoahly : Limits nn 
PoliLlcal Indopondonca (USUI : praa 


1 Arts foud'lnilun course ! words nnd 
yiclura-. — 'IV a Act of Chariot la 

uSan dwelu afsavv Pro- 

Bramino 1 : I'lunnlng ( UTJUl : prog 

PartiBi ditfuRinunl 

aaptlnd niailii-niuiks ; Hhaliuw waiur 


7.16* TwMkUPth vPnVury poeirv: Cliarlos 

I'ninllnanii ( A-UK,: proa lot . 

7.4 0 lUiiiipaniiivn aavarnmeni and iwllHqs! 
■Mio minus nf iiepmuloivcni and llm 
I’uiir u,tk i*owcr f du- 71 ; pron 7 » . 


a spile a ni Biiu..| null i a i Hhailuw waiur 
wavoi iM-iiU : prog .71... 

Oreal firlinln lWlufHI i sources 
pno . iiiaioriuar.iiihy : iinuuos or mo 


Hour Luck l*ower f DU-71; proa 71, 

.06 iMHirm or Uu-nuallly : 1.1m Us on 
Pnllllciil Indepondonco (O20U; proa 


Allernallva Braadcasls ror narlh ScoUUli and 
Wolih TnnamltMtk 

34,00 ItiuiCiin devDlopmonl : Heading withs 
— -H willng l*rouivas ( PCd-71 | prog 

00 . 20 * Tiie development of (namimcnSa and 
Hiolr am i TwoniioUi _ v«niury 


i Ills .* ii ilevi'lni,' inenl ■ Poslwar Ind'is- 
Ir'oi 1 .M-.v\l i.n m I'.rinmi niivm ; 
lil > . 

M n 1 1 . ml-. >■[ edur.iiiuiuL Inquiry : an 
■■ ^■nwui'an, 

n«ls!on making in Drllaln : ’I'hi* 


SocJnl psychnlogy : Undemanding 
Aggro (D.7'>-*i ; i.rou l. r n. 
lilnchi'miiiry : Crliork* «f pnrlly 


■ SS- 1 : prog -7 , . 

HvaiL-ms ln.hovl'UT Kunrl and 
l.nuus s'l-311 : i*rou 11 *. 

IUoluiilc.il Uisc» ul liiltiivlaiir : 
I'tnoiogy i SUIT! HO : proa 14 1 . 
Principles . of chemical procnssoi f 
K (nolle a of fail Rest Hull* vtflUUI t 

proa lA» d 


pnd iiisioriuor.iiiliy : tinugoa pr I 
working Cinss 7 A 4Q1 ; pnaij); . 
Art and unvIrouniwU : l*ollthal 

ram : •« 7iio NWlrlcleanera 


Music : Lxlrucls ( 2 ; (A30-1 ; urea 

00.40* 12 i-nioi,ls of music S DavoAoiimenl 
Ti'uiuiigiioi (Ail-il ; prog 13). 


niaoS 1 ^® ™ al Sa^ of ,,0rrt o a 

B r«n , iwrafipD S jrt , i 4iolouy I TIio Sclen- 
oc Aiu'iy q/ Mind, flwin and Ho- 
nytqur i Kly- ; pron . 71 . 

riif Annoiinconinnls/Miislc rill. 


Mammon 1 ics rnundaliim coarse • 
^OiliKUlhUl Maths 14 iftllOL 1 prog 


RADIO 3 {VHFJ 

0.00 curUcuium denlgrt and developtnenl 
A Dl, ' u,aIC 

0.80 ■ j*aiicrni. or innniiMiiy : Palllical 
Iiidopenilonce nnd India 1 Rafonn or 
ijriniliitlon ? 1 1 ).WJ : prog U7 1 , 


OSS uildm? iIru s neslpn with 


M.iierltilH uiidur slreM ! Design wnn 
Plssiic (Tin 1 • prog 13). . 

kralony ; rinvoiana Pniiiars : A 

Ma no qua Suicesslun (tWUS ; prao 

ilio' nalwn of cliwnlslry : Hoino- 

! on tons 1 -iluiyals (8,104 : prog a-li» 
ood nrinlutllon systems 1 Hie 
lunilas Bugnr acltomo 0-37,7 1 prog 

irams : ■» Tiie liwrsitlpn nnd llio 
R(Ha ■■ iA307 : prog l3>. . . , 

History 0 / ordillocluro and daslgn 
1040- 103*1 : ‘11*0 London under- 
ground (A3f» : iirag 10). . . 


Making sense ol soefofy: Power In 
Suiloiv: Nan rrnufksco Hay Aren 
li.uini Tun ah : (ymfiici wiih 

(U-rVelny ■■ iDirnt pm« 1 f?l, 


Tuesday August 29 


Hr Lon m fniJ ndation course : LarUi 

HHIory II! i (KKK) : nrni) *37). 

■ Mullipninlli a roimdauon coiuno: 
Mn.lullina Surveys (MlOl! pray a.7i. 
Anniysls: Tayfor Appioxlmatlons 

(U'.iii; prog Oi. 

• Mndnlling py moihemolla: I'lrsl 

Order i fslies (TMUKl; prog 01. 


■ITid doVftonmmrt of vwOrurnNyia and 
IliPIr miisu: ! An lAlmductUMl IQ 


fflsrB!iJsisr& ,u ror " or,h >Bo,,irt “ nd 

84.00* raod pnoiliicUiin systems ; Agrk-iti- 


7. OB KQ.-l-il 
7.30 » 


their jniisU; ! An Introduction IQ 
lllectroult Miislo IA.7IM : prog 13 1. 
Koi.-i.H payduiiogy : UndcraUuuling 

Agnro (DADO : inon lA). 

Solids, liquids and ipaos I Jilionuos 
dyiuiillcs (810110 ; prog 13) , 


,l0 °* ESSf'.JSPStSSP" systems ! Agrk-iti- 

, go , ™ WM?72 SftV ,n Ew flfrjca 


, ... IiemiiiUIon T iDjSWl : prog 37 1 . . 

0,40* Drama : UnllPCllve lir-sms, 1 ugard 
mil >lroak (AM7 ! proa )H). 

17.40* Tiie ape or revolutions : II coin oven 'a 
. Music a fAooj : prog a7>. 

1B.0S PtifjJk; nitniiniJi i ration ; Dovolullon 

10.20 fltaiora 1 of^sraiiiiaciure snd design 
lloO-t'Xl 1 ) : Her III olrt i.uiioikln : A 
rsomniejvluv on western Arcbllw.- 


inoquaiiiy. pn)l iicai Imlc- 

»SfiSn ? n ?Dj3S u ; wJS*S95 or 


,A ^r° irsr ii%, .iiis 

prasoiu siyi Ob snd social irnpllLj- 
ftana ^ Burreillsm snd Him (A SO I : 

P« ,c ’aur!s;: ,l, vsio. r ssi 
israwaa ifiLA.©-)®*.* 

prog Oj. 


» # ■ iil'i i UHVP i imai'ia > ■* » ■ 

F.Sriui-ntarv tnaUiciiiaUcs fm* ■cloneo 
□ini li«tini)ldyy : l.lnonr I- list Order 
j:<|iiai)DM iMHTZlll ; prog 1-1). 
Tuplca In [tura muUiomallra : Con- 
nacinlnm iMUOQ; prog "J7i. 
Svaioua Murtolllnu : Modoluno on ■ 
Plain i T-1H: prog .71. 

Lauguagp and loam Inn : Bducaiian or 
Co nip on bo tin n? (I3KI: prog 7). 
Advisory Progranuua for Applicants 
to>. . . . 


BBC 3 

0.40 Ranlrol of Uclinolaar i DMd Co 


Ctamnicnlary on Western Arcbllcc- 

! ura ( A.mXT ; pron 37). 

Iirilht, . dlfforotiusl equal Ions of 

pill tiled nuUinmaUcs : Alt allow walor 


oyuuuves In Vermont (TSOI : Drag 

Ttlologlcal buses or boliavtatir : Blho- 
i?av isty who : nrogMi. .. 


Thursday August 31 


pinilled nuUihmaiTcs : Aliollow wafer 
Waves l M'.V-il 1 prog 7*, 
acionro foiiniLAlion course ilJfa on 
V-nrUi : la li uniqua T (8100 ; proa 
57 }A 


luny (Dll I AOW , |HVU Ills 

7.30 rowiranciiental contifll «ml. public 
tieauti : Air PolluUon Dispersion 


MDIO a (VHP) 


) Computing nntl nunputorsi Whai 
Nna.17 0*5(001 : pM> 111, 

I • Iniroduciion to oiiulnemlna macn- 
snlc«: Looklnjj hi Fluids In Motion 
ITill : prog lii). 


18.10 imi 5wA« re s!n2 1 iymnnagn i ■ 

tlua (BKl Ids SockMJF I Re- 

K«!” " 

18.38* Ertonro' foundation cow**: Eanh 


tlua I«k-o1s (Bid Ida Socl 
- • — ; proa 


nation : Innfl- 
SockMy i He- 
inallus Loyal* 
U : prog 14/ 


of t-bvnilrel pmeosaee: 
pr5g U iai° r Kvacilons (S'FJO-i; 

“iflrtywuy- Orftons of Purity 
ittz-i ; prao . 11 . 

Ocwiio^raphy; Carbon ales (B33J; 


Alurnsilvs hrasdcssls far North Seoul sh and 
Walsh (mnimltisrs 


24.00 Darlaton-m 


. ^ In nnusli nducatlon 

syitems : A Duration of control 
jlsSl ; pn>g 14i, 

00.20* TVie hs-nuxeappeu parson in the com- 
munViy. : A Quonilon of Otolca 

(PDafil : prog n>- 

00.40* In tenia lions I palillcs and foreign 
policy i OH and mo Internal tonal 
Syaiem CDSS2 ; prog jdk 


History (2) iSloo ; prog 27). 


Analysis • Cslculallng Tsylor Poly- 
a u . W'a's ' Mail ; prog 7J - 
l'M» Urban development : Demographic 

Change snd Urbanisation (OTUOl i 

a M ET®o V,... . .. _ 


I* Historical data' snd tho social 
Kdenrca: The Urban Migrant (0301; 

&n3aiun‘ making !n lirittah educa- 
tion systems: ureal Plan Problems 
i LOdl : prog 7i. 


*■40 ¥iio sgu of nivoluttons : Hretliovon s 

W Miulc i i A 201* ; proa 37) . 

TBOinoiony foundation _ course s 


8i° DoflnltTvB psychology : Tlis Talking 

•^.i.JSSS.V'nia.rius^ 


umpaivr iuo»i . i-i« 

0,20* Language and Wanting : DIMS van* 
lago (12)60 ! prog 131, . „ . 


* Depealod proerammoa< 


1,00 TachnorDDy foundallMk course S 
Moving f'avementa (TtOO ; prog 

7 -« ' Aria’ faun du lion course : A Psycho- 


Nalional lnL«mo and ecMiomlc poUcv' 
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Passionate pursuit of the methodologist’s stone 


The Methodology ol Scientific 
Itcficnrcli Programmes 
Philosophic nl Papers, Volume l 
by Imre Lakutns 

edited by joint Worrall and George 
Currie 

Cambridge University Press, f9.00 
ISDN 0 521 2164-1 3 


would flint lo be scientific is to be irrationulity 


iiiifoitu- 


nii action-guiding fashion 
gard to contemporary 


f ired icti ons with equanimity by Iuy- 
ng 


ing the blame on something other 
than the theory itself. Human In- 
genuity beiii u whnt it is. apy theory 
can he saved from falsified Li on and 


consequently we cannot with Popper 

.* son 

in u'liicli theories are vulnerable 


delj'mir i lie 'scientific ns the 


the outcome of a 


ore 
to 

articular test, it 



Mathematics, Science mid Epistem- 
ology 

Philosophical Papers, Volume II 
by Imre Lakatos 

edited by John Worrall and George 
Currie 

Cambridge University Press, £10.50 
ISDN 0 521 217G9 5 


What makes a theory scientific ? 
What n Hikes one scientific theory 
better iliitn iimulior ? These inicreir- 
ing and not tin important quest ions 
were i he primary focus of Professor 
Lak«ios*s brier bur productive 
philosophical career. These two 
volumes which coma in all but two 
of his published papers and nine 
previously unpublished papers have 
a pleasing unity generated by iiis 
passionate convict ion that “the 
central problem in philosophy of 
science is (he problem of the 
nonnative appraisal of scientific 
theories ; and, in particular, the 
problem of suit i up universal condi- 
tions under which a theory is 
scientific ” ([, 168). 

Lakatos saw himself correcting 
the deficiencies in mid developing 
the insights uf the Poppcrian model 
of science in comparison with tvliidi 
Lakatos's own account has certain 
ultra*.'! ions. For Popper l() |, L . 

scientific a theory must he falsifi- 
uble. Thai is. it nitisi be possible to 
subject the iMeory to an empirical 
te*t. _ Jf the mi ico me of rite test is 
negative the theory is to be rejected. 
If the on ico me is positive we me 
not to regard this os constituting 
evidence that the theory is true or 
evon that it has some probability 
of being true. For to do this would 
be to indulge in “pernicious indue- 
, tivtam”. Thus tor Topper the 
application of scientific method Is 
. not h mau.er.fotr (tayefopink theories 
-for which there Is stronger nitd 
stronger evidence, rather it Is n 
mailer of boldly con j enuring new 
as yet untalsified theories of 
greuter coiuctu which will in ilieir 
turn be refuted. 

Given Popper's assumptions about 
method hi* uiUi-tmluctivism creates 
the dik-mmn ihsir we enn liuve 
nothing more than ungrounded hope 
ihnr science progresses towards 
what he takes to be its goal, namely 
truth. Lakatos, whose ad mi rat inn 
for Popper is tempered by frequent 
lively and forceful attacks on him 
fn tlio«e papers, objects vigorously 
that Popper mukes science a two- 
cor n ere* | fight between a theory mid 
the world — u fight which the world 
wins every timo. For as we are 
rightly reminded, theories uro 
borne falsified us dll (henries, even 
iho most successful, generate from 
the stnrL some unsuccessful predic- 
tions. If we were to reject theories 
fnr litis reason we woiild not have 
any science at all. 

Lakatos, echoing Duitem, argues 
that util* theories have a tenacity 
tlmr niiuws us to face unsuccessful 


way will decapitate 
stein who did tun and could not 
have .specified the particular out- 
comes which wuuld have led them 
to nbiitidntt their theories. 

Lnkuros’s suggestion as presented 
mid developed in these volumes is 
that a fair fight requires us (o play 
theories off against each other with 
the world as referee. No theory 
should be abandoned except In the 
fnca of a better rival theory and 
even then judgment should not he 
made until the original theory has 
been given n fail' innings during 
which iis propone u l*. try riiiimis 
nimlific.mmis in the hope of im- 
proving it. TIiik for Lukatos the 
basic unit nf » ppritib-.il is not n 
single theory bur a scientific re- 
search programme (.or SRl’l consti- 
luted by mi evolving sequence of 
titeuries ‘.baring u common luit'd- 
ccij-l* and heuristic. 

The liurdcnro conraius die theo- 
retical postulates that the propon- 
ents arc deter milled to stick by 
iu the face of difficulties mid the 
heuristic includes among other 
ingredients various hints and sug- 
gestion* ns rn Jimv the theory might 
he modified. An SRP is progressive 
so lung us it generates theories 
which succe.sfully predict novel 
fuels and it is (logon era Ling if "it 
gives only post hoc explanations of 
cither chance discoveries or of facts 
nniicip.n ed hy and discovered in a 

rival programme" (I, 112 ). 

In spite uf the spirited attempt tn 
develop mi ii justify this mudeJ in 
these papers problems abound. For 
instance, we are not provided with 
nuv workable criterion fov deter- 
mining die hardcore uml heuristic 
of on SRP. Nuv are we void how io 
coin pare theories with regard to 
Uvciv ability io produce novel facts. 
We cannot just count these up like 
apples l None die less much is to 
be learned in these studies particu- 
larly through Lakatos’s ingenious. 


par 

campaign means that no sym- 
pathetic attention is given to thu 
problems of identifying and asses- 
sing the ini port a ncc of these fac- 
tors. And, more seriously, his single- 
minded concern with methodologi- 
cal Issues prevents him from com- 
ing to grips with the more substnn 


held this non-liberal view Lliut die 
degenerates should go to the wall 
with the pseudo-scientists, one 
might well wonder whether Lukatos 
— even on his own terms— hint pro- 
vided a means for identifying them. 
For on his own admission Sill’s 
which turn out to be spectacularly 
progressive may go through tlu- 


lial tisnects of the nosition of Kuhn Progressive may go through ciu- 
and FeverabeiiJ F cusetilti- aerating phases. Lakatos's ro- 

matelv^esi on theit thesfs oVtlte spouse is that it. is ratimit.l to work 
1 1 ‘. le “VJ Li"* on u degenerating programme in 


incommensurability of theories 
according to which there is no 
neutral language wit bin winch 
.ipparenily competing theories can 
be biruiulitted. This being so, rite 
languages of rite proponents of 
rival theories are iuil inlor- 
transtutabie ami their assertions 
simply pass each crlier hy. Conse- 
quently as theurie., simply cannot 
he hnmght into comparison the 
quest inn of assess ing their relative 
merits simply does not urise. To 
have dealt with this problem which 
is not even discussed in these 
volumes wuuld have required 
excursions into the areas of 
philosophy— the theory of language 
and meaning— that Lakatos seems 
to have studiously avoided. 


degenerating programme 
the hope of a change in for lit ties. 
Bra mice this cuiicossum is made, 
tliv tough-minded uciinii-giiidiup 
force of his muilmdnlugv is dissi- 
pated. Hope springs eternal ami 
even Freud and Marx can ** ration- 
uliy ” work on hoping to become 
progressive. 

"T*h'e moral to lie drawn is tlmt 
since this latter day philosopher's 
stone which is to . distinguish the 
goad front the bad is so elusive one 
ought to wonder whether there is 
any such stone to be discovered. To 
say this is not necessarily to em- 
brace the nuii-rmion id iiy ‘nf Kulm 
and Feyerabead.. In science as else- 
where there is u much wider plural- 
ity than Lakatos acknowledges of 



lion problem As with Popper the 
pscudo-scicntific culprits are Freud 
anti Mui'x : " Has, for instance, 
Marxism ever predicted a stunning 
uovel fact successfully ? Never l “ 
(I, 5). Referring again tn Marx and 
Freud we are told Unit "they do 
not add up to a genuine research 
programme and are, on the whole, 
worth Jess” (I, 88 ). So in fail tn be 
scientific is to fail l One does not 
have to be a Marxist or u Freudian 
to feel uneasy about this equation of 
worthlessness with non-progressive 
SRPs, winch if uctad 911 could 


(sometimes! too . Ingenious') attempts- have 1 tho effect of blinding drie to 


to Interrelate the history and phil- Hie insights of these nut uninflu* 
osophy of science. entiul " pseudo-.sciejt lists 


The model is pm to various uses 


question nitiM arise 


Lakatos sought for assessing the 
rolu rive strengths of the reasons in 
nny particular case. 

Lakatos's contribution 10 metho- 
dological studies is .seriously im- 
poverished by his failure to consider 
in depth many of the traditional 
problems in the philosophy of 
science such as the meaning of 
theoretical terms, explanation, 
realism. We have already noted 
that his failure tn take prob- 
lems of meaning seriously means 
that he is unable to conic to 
grips with the most challenging 
tint! interesting aspects of ihu 
Mthn-beyerabeiul position. And 
his discussions of irufli are mu 
adequate tn the problems this con- 



1 loners dispassionately and disinter 


ostediy apply in the pursuit of truth. 

scientific community 


When the 

changes its allegiance from one 
theory to another this is to he 
explained by and largo by the fact 
that ilie community truly perceived 
1 liar one t-benry in he objectively 
he tier ilmu the other in virtue of 
being part ««f u mure progressive 
SRI*. 

Kuhn artel Feyernbend who aim 
to tarnish this image argue tn the 
contrary tlmt such transitions can- 
not be rationally justified tmd arc 
to ha explained in terms of social 


is said in he illiistrni.-il ilimnuli ihj* 'r 1 ' 1 "'"?, l,,c n 111 n-i-on tent <11 mu- 
ltd, nx ;, i S Hteory without increasing its falsity 

wtw a Hied hv .lm rnX.Hr c, ! ,,tent * Unhumilly wc find no 
wax ottmito by ilte tntliollc adequute dtscussum nf the pin hie ms 

0 " tills ’ ■ 


theory 

church because it was said to 


pseudosciemific. The claim is 
dubious as the drawing of this dis- 
tinction is 11 hmer-duy event, in 
any event there is n touching 
naivety about the substantial claim. 
Are we to suppose ili.it if the label 
“scientific” Inis boon successfully 
pinned on the theory, the censor- 
ship of the authorities would have 
hod away? Not u bit of it. 

bo 


melted away ? Not a bit 
A theory which appears 


of 

to 


fe)" 
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able phenomenon. No ,l Itnf 
science is possible if such it* 
of inference Is judged IlfaK 1 
and it, pace l’opner, it u Si, ’ 
ns legitimate, why not 
science itself ? a|,p| l «u 


Lakatos holds that within a 
gross t vo SRP succeeding dig 
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Agriculture mid 


m e better nt prcclicting novel 
One miflit then argue for rtic ff 
Hicsis Hint the theories in ih 0 T 
gramme aro Increasing j n 


rTLcwal of interest in ciiniuiic 
ffJTnsults portly, fro** 1 . n^h'j 


Sg'awai-enew of the possible 
<I --co„oniic impact of such 


enmem on the grounds that Z 
hypothesis provides the best exot 
nation of the increasing predied-, 
power. For it would be iMiij- 
mysterious that our theories sbjij 
be increasing in predictive power if 
they were not capturing more end 
more truth about the world. On th* 
nssuaupt Inn -that Lakatos's meiM 
ologj adequately characterizes ih 
practice nf science this son ol a^ 
mem would serve to forge the lid 
which eludes Popper between in 
method ntul the goal of science. Is 
the end Lakatos’s meiMilqji!) 
invest igotinus lend to establi^qp 
tivelv something of 
namely, the self-defeating chiv<r 
of a sitigle-mindcd pitrsoa 4 
metimdnlogicRl issues which ignxet 
certain traditional questions. K*r> 
dologicnl luvcstlguriuns without 1 
considorution cif these is is blid 
as. Lnknios took the philosophy tf 
science to be without the km 
of science (I, 102 ). 

These volumes ure richer tin 
the emphnsis I have given to did 
unifying concent with the meibd) 
logy uf SRP would indicut 
In five papers on niathennia. 
Lakatos cfevelups the iniereilbj 
theme tlmt contrary tu wbq nci 
would hold the methods of nub 
imitics arc not nil that dissimilar 
those of science. In the course i 


these papers we are given the taj 
sahitury reminder nf the need n 


d accentuated ar the popular 
«V a |he effects of the 1968-73 
1 drought being brought into 
by television. The 
Sdsted tendency to assert Llmt 
Sous workers were unaware of 
S problem is less valid, for smu- 
Sr continents were being made 30 
IS o when £ was a student, 
ft turn was some 30 years 
Jfhir Ellsworth Jhintington ! , 

This book consider# these inter- 
nluionships in tin lilstmicnj con- 
S,, focusing on the climatic 
toes of the last 1,000 years and 
C possible effects upon ngncul- 
aad rural settlement 111 noriii- 
t-jtirn Europe and North America, 
soever, it is not n definitive text 
m this theme, but rat her an 
inarming exploratory essay. The 
mly section looks at possible 
antes of climatic change mid at 
lie recent chronology. The outline 
u both slight and superlicml, but 
lie summary of information and 
den Is highly pertinent to the rest 
ti the book. So, tuo, should have 
.tea ihe discussion of the influence 
|V climate on harvest yield and 
IfiiSuic, but this is essentially a 
^luHtnive argument, with the role 
a plant physiological responses 
krely considered. Moreover, ex- 
uuhe reliance for broad-scale 
mrapoladoii is placed on the one 
u[or case study of the Lnmnicr- 
H:ir Hills. 


investigate infornuii mathfucriJ 
reasoning, punicuinrly la euliii 
ing formal representations d 
nintlicinniicai theories. While dw 
thoughts on mat hematics are u 
uninteresting they are embryos 
For us Lakatos realised (if, 40) is 
crucial question for him. conuc 
the basis on which the truth 1 
informal nnuhuniaiicnl theories ho 
hu deter mi tied. 

In producing this volume ih 
cdiiors must iiavc had to focfdiS- 
culi decisions. For, as they aw, 
Lakatos would uni have lvished n 


although the woli-docuinenicd casus 
of Iceland and Norway ure woven 
into the theme nT the changing 
limits of cuitivuiinn, while the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the Middle 
East and the great plains of North 
America are also occasionally in- 
cluded. This selection of cxnmpk-s 
reflects ihc author's essential thesis 
that the maximum impact of 
climatic change will have been re- 
flected iu nini-gitinl areas, where the 
return on fanning investment is 
bnrely adequate, and where crop 
growth itself is ulso marginal. He 
also argues that it is the longer 
term changes uf cliumic, rather than 
year to yenr fluctuations, that have 
the more lasting economic effects, 
but in his final chapter he presents 
a number of well-documented case 
studies of the results of striking 
short-term changes, from 1315-16 
and the 1590s to the past few 
decudcs of the nineteenth century. 

Throughout the volume the 
author discusses and emphasizes a 
number of basic difficulties in tilts 
field of inquiry, including the dan- 
ger of circularity of argument: the 
climatic change possibly influenc- 
ing crop growth has itself often 
been defined on botanical or crop 
evidence, and the legitimacy of in- 
ferring climate ns a cause oF cul- 
tural change when technology and 
culture are both changing coinci 


Geography’s inadequacies 


Ideology, Science and Human Geog- 
raphy 

hy Derek Gregory 
Hutchinson, 16,50 and £3.25 
ISItN 0 09 133120 X urn) 133121 ft 


dentally with climate and indepen- 
dent evidence oE cause nnd effect 


This study h used in many oilier 
rations, often 


nly detailed 


bccuusc 

inquiry 


it is the 
available. 


is absent. Ail too often, such evi- 
dence us there is seems to be con- 
flicting, ntul judgment must he 
reserved. 'Moreover, throughout the 
whole hook “much is speculation”. 

It is this very speculation that 
gives this volume its charm, its 
attractiveness and its undoubted 
value, even though one is unsure 
whether it is the academic equiva- 
lent of a detective story or of ti 
fairy talc. 

Stanley Gregory 


Today's human geographer secs 
people in llicir social environment, 
always in a process of change. 
Recent authors claim tltul tradi- 
tional humrm geography made 
broad generalizations on limited 
knowledge for their study was of 
“ nidn ” and “ environ mem ”, both 
uf which uro abstractions. 

The aim now is tn see people ns 
individuals making, so for i»s they 
nrc able, their own environment, 
understood in terms of a satisfying 
wny of life, rich in opportunities 
for everyone and giving I i her tv of 
choice ns a ni fitter of right. ’Gen- 
eralizations dealing with communi- 
ties, for example town dwellers nr 
others, are only valid if they allow 
for the variety of individuals, many 
of whom will not conform to any 
standard ethos ini d down by tradi- 
tion, common consent or social pat- 
tern. 

Tile conclusions of human geo- 
graphy can never finally be objec- 
tive because the observer ami stu- 
dent ol others lies Ills own concep- 
tions of what is good, indifferent 
or bad. Many geographers within 
the post 20 years have placed 
implicit faith in statistical 
methods as the likely source of 
truth, and certainly the "quantita- 
tive revolution ” has llluminutcd 
many human problems. 

Within its rango it can provide 
information which is sure and cer- 
tain, but researchers have often 
found its answers unconvincing; 
the revelation of problems, such us 
deprivation iu certain city areas, 
can only be a helpful beginning 
towards a solution. 


Dr Gregory is perhaps unduly 
severe on the quantifiers and 
model-makers, who are described 
as ihu “truly Viciorimi . . . men 
trim pioneered the New Geography 
of the 1950s .-nut 1960s ”, because 
they were dedicated io a rc.sitiriiiig 
theory of knowledge as the direct 
experience of nil immediate reality. 
In the effort tu be realistic they 
were unaware uf the richness of 
human experience. They were 
therefore as unconvincing us those 
geographers of an earlier time who 
saw everything in economic terms. 
Young geographers who turned to 
mathematics tn hope, it appears, 
might he lieuer advised t« turn to 
psychology uml even to philosophy, 
especially social and political philo- 
sophy. 

What then can a geographer do ? 
Should he walk the corridors of 
power ? Gregory dnes not. believe 
that salvation wHl be found in gov- 
ernment work. Diguing that the 
masters are likely to want pragma- 
tic answers to immediate problems 
nnd that a spirit of oppo rumis ut 
may develop. This seems tin mi nec- 
essarily sharp judgment for much 
of the work done hy geographer* 
in the past has been of value to 
central nnd Incn<l government, nnd 
some enterprises begun purely out 
of research interest, even front 
curiosity, have in time proved id 
be of great social value. Neverthe- 
less, the acnduir.ic must, preserve 
his freedom nnd follow the truth 
as he sees it. 

Gregory is equnliy critical of 
those modern geographers who 
speak of the “ real world ” in terms 
of misery, hunger and oppression, 
arguing that this is not the whole 
world nor is It any more real than 
nny other more fortunate condi- 
tion. Life must be seen as n whole, 
the "radicals” in their judgments 
ate partial, and probably they are 


lift mure realistic than the earlier 
Iranian 41 evuiuihmary ” gcngrupluns 
who began studies uf man mid 
environment with primitive peo- 
ples whose lives showed u close hut 
never complete dependence <m 
local resources. Cm with more 
advanced societies living in mi 
environment moulded by genera- 
tions of technological advance, iha 
social environment must Juive 
seemed to he the key to what Gre- 
gory culls the ,r life world 

It is easy to show the deti- 
ficienccs ot geographical work 
in the post. Indeed, un page 
170 Gregory claims that lie 
hat “ managed to demonstrate 
the inadequacies ** of .1 tradi- 
fiomtl geography. He looks forward 
to n new critical opuroaclt but 
readers may wonder wont this is, 
or how it will be achieved. So 
many possibilities appear tn be open 
now. That many young geographers 
are overflowing with ideas is 
apparent from the number of their 
papers recently published, or aim tie 
tn appear, mentioned ]n die bibli- 
ography. It is surprising perhaps 
that Gregory looks forward to a 
tiew regional geography, bmed on u 
deeper knowledge of the live* of 
the people, of their ways, their 
aspirations, their individuality ns 
well as their work. However, the 
Hnswer cun only come when ull the 
argument on how to uchievu n 
stronger human geography, cred- 
ible nnd scientifically respectable, 
m followed by Its oc hie veil ‘.om. 
Regional geography, may rise 
ago in, rejuvenated and iratis- 
figured, to the esteem it had <10 
years ago. 

Nothing, however. Is cor rain and 
ir is significant tlmt Gregory is 
more convincing on the errors of 
lira past than on the prospers for 
the iuturei 


T. VV. Freeman 


Bringing neighbourhood concerns to county hall 


publish some uf these ttairai is 
their present form. One hi 


extent lci ^ C ^k llv”? 4 Liverpool where both pool Init also tn the firowi 
economy tmd the physical of ‘academic liieriiiiiru 01: 
winch ill IfcM' of the, city arc crumbling, making, urban deprivation, 

flO Ideal of disililttt* , Itbe local authoritv Sdcimk no wci'less mid Wnl nnvcriimnut. 


'j duJ 


Pdicy Nanning and Lot-til Govern- 

JKrt 


V Robin Hnmbleion 
Hot ' 


Jatfhlnion, £7.95 mid £4.50 
.ISBN 0 09 132350 9 nnd 132351 
Towervaiion nml Planning 


eminent officer with tin impres- 
sively varied experieucu of the 
innovations of rlie late 19G0s nnd 
tho 1970s who obviously mndo very 
dedicated and tho tig lit ful use of n 


kr Ww Dabby 

Htfchlnwn, ffl.50 nnd £3.25 


Sidney Perry Fellowship. This year 
enabled him to rclnto Ills practical 


C Q9 132270 7 nnd 132271 5 


tins nation puses ill view of the 
notorious ditriculliex involved in a 
comparison of theories as to tniih- 
come lit. 

Iu addition Lnkuros faces thu 
problem of showing that tins 
methodology is the bust w -ny of 
making progress towards the goal. 
He rightly objects dim this is an 
intractable dilemma for Popper 
iveii his horror of induction (If, 
However, it simplv is not 


aim# •« f%i - “ ' , J_ | 

forceful personality unit row®, 
:h n sri 111 11 Im ing lecturer, ifl 
n whole one is struck “V 


, -. . . TalD |M d DcaJ eui]c research. Sonic- 

such a .stimulating lecture) • there seem to be more 


lie pursued the metliotioiw mfo fog 
stone. Ill the cud h IS fifaraje. 
more through the manner w »W~ 
pur.su it limit through H* fifiS Kr 


and psychological” factors ^uch^as SJSlt^SrSn! jem aS 

SS; ‘hcoraticluns, ch/ social S SeSS'rcS^ hat^'meLS 

f 1 '™ 1 * nf . ,he , T es, i “ 1 - S0 - ° n i that if this is science, so much for the posTL Hpd Lakatos vl o is 
, wh °r ha, ?'y dtsmtssed the worse for science. One is left not such a hard-line and tadiiaWlsE 
l L n S2" *> uIl " S V ew sci ® nu / ic wondering whether this enthuslas- as Popper, givoil sc riSti^ 
icvufotmnj.s ir.at.onol, am actor for. tic maiiitu.iution of the rltciovlc of to the patterns of indictlw infc?. 

dirmi(.C k ?Ucn 3 ^ii science and pseudo-scicn ca betokens enco and explanation uciually used 

t htough .hist mien I si tulles to show a failure to apnreciatc that science in science he might liuve been able 

thnt scientific , change can be is nor the only form of activity to escape the Popoorian dilemmu. 

uiioiiuNy .instilled in icrntii of Jus governable by reason. Far in science wc frcouemlv urguc 

-.j , , 0 nicthodftlfiey of SRP is not iuductivelv for a hypothesis on die 

As u move 111 wliflt na saw as thu only to he _ used in demurcatinn grounds thui it provides the best 

: “ '.'prj dixputctt,!’lt H td: be empldyq^ in . available explanation of the observ- 


in his approach Ita has J ,er , ' 

with Kuhn and Fcycrabeud. g ^ 
vice of directing the 
philosophers of sc f“; c b y JJwinl 
tory of science. And MJ ’ 
the lists against Kw j' n lir f 0 f ration- 
abend bearing *, hc deflae i 
nlity, ho bus hefoed debate , 
substantial and ,n, ^ rI “L vo cilhf m 
on which these olw* /SJtiJBt? 
.I.n.ilfi sni-VC 1 ° ' ’ 


experience of Stockport’s pioneer- 
ing work in “area muiingeinout ” 
of services lo studies nf JSoston, 
Duyton, Now York uml (yes) Liver- 
' ’ ' - ’ •’ growing body 

on policy 
central 


to xtiniu 
si ennned fi 
iiiltul tone 

milted to the Itleal tiF dis | liii^«f| l^hcal authority seems powerjes# urni ideal aovcrmiicnt. 
nititmal tUsconrse in the df?ct fumhuncntul dumges, in The bonk has a vorj 

trutli, 1 he papers hi r 'ewvgoja ^oi ni0ro tliail B accada nt ■■ - ■ 

do gi ve n sense of hfo ng J™ WwameiiWnspired special in ilia 


car* 


* K “. wnu, “ ‘r,:"V ‘witli wbW l& P 'u 8 ^ ioi,als ” in the streets 
uissfon tmd do.licntioii ‘vitu^wBWj deprived citlrens. 


Inner 


Now wa 
Areas pro* 


Hainbleton has wriuen a 
Bn d well-researched book 


pur.su 1 l mull 1111 j: n f I lienee- 

drat he has iighily ua e j fine|B nves to draw out more gen- authorities of the ' 

For through l V c .' ls Lg, ,,erfortned. " public icarning *’ in the early 1970s. Io essence this 


y cICM- at rue* 
tu ro wilh 10 chnpter.s forming four 
major' pails. The first uf these 
deals with die relatively familiar 
ground of the rein lion ships between 
central ami incnl government in 
liritaiii, the introduction of "scien- 
tific rationality ” in the forms of 
programme budgeting and corporate 
planning in the 1960s end the Fur* 
tiler development in some British 
nrea approach ” 


iwdfo 1 I'uunc learning 111 u«e e.iuy iv/us. 111 e.-i»eucu tma 

■fthu# action by local govern- approach includes not only nil 
He is very well qualified attempt to describe ' end analyso 
« being a young local gov* social problems on a geographical 


scale smaller than ill. it of wlmlu 
local uutliorjty ureas but also to 
develop policies tuid programmes 
mid to study their actual outcomes 
011 this scale. O 110 of the major 
aims of tills Is to bring more 
neighbourhood .sensitivity to tho 
new large local government 
machines with 110 sacrifice in effi- 
ciency, ami to link effectiveness 
with democratic accountability. 

Parts two and throe of the book 
compare British and American 
attempts to put these ideas into 
practice and ui (hough the British 
inatoml is available elsewhere, tho 
American studies will bo fresh tu 
most British readers. P.iirt three 
concludes with n framework fur 
analysing nnd comparing urea man* 
ngomont exercises am) the hook 
closes with an attempt to move 
“towards theories of public learn- 
ing ” via policy science, planning 
and organization theory, cybernetics 
tuid democratic theory. 

Tho weaknesses of this very well- 
researched nnd clearly written book 
aro fundamental. There is no serious 
attempt to connect public policy and 
its institutions with economic vea- 


lilies. Thv “ n.iimiv.il ccimomy *' Is 
mi abstraction, the increasing role 
of this state, national nnd local, in 


supporting muf enabling the private 
sector Is touched on only In pawing; 


better mnungemeut systems, more 
'* responsive ” mid “ aduptiivq " local 


authorities (In tho form perhaps of 
“ soulful corporations ”.?) will 


if not eliminate social 


ease 
distress; 


things will improve “when the eco- 
nomy permiw » (hat is, when public 
expenditure cuts are restored ; wc 


should be much mora conscious of 
the distributional effects of policy, 
and so on. 

It would have been better for 


(‘uni and phi mi inn, in ,1 wry usetui 
* combi 1111 lion of cuinpilution, 
cliruiiEclt! mid criticism which brings - 
together facts and opinions only 
found 111 dljqxiraio sources’'. This 
avowedly modest atm is very well 
ucliicved by a clear succession of 
chapters 011 the development of ilia 
concept, its rationale and the 
legislutfvo framework followed by 
uccmiurs of liitarcst groups, foreign 
practice, the significance of limn- 
poiin Architcctiirul Heritage Year 
(1975) and current British national 


und local practice. The writing is 

book 


"public leant iiia” tuid fur tbo > stu 

“■ HI 


denis who will find liiis u useful but 
seriously one-sided book, if R obi 11 
Hainbleton had also mentioned the 
thousands of jobs and million? of 
pounds worth nf investment which 
nave vanished, and are still vanish- 
ing, from Liverpool, Stockport mid 
elsewhere, why tills is so and wiiat 
the effectiveness Df improved proce- 
dures might be in that real context. 


About as much usc,.t:hobj might say 


in Liverpool, as a chocodatc teapot. 
Alan Bobby's book on conserva- 


ciuar, sometimes witty and the 
concludes with a wanting thut the 
very success of die environ men in I 
conservation movement may iveii 
be producing a backlash “ frum 
more people who claim design 
knowledge” but who may thereby 
be spurred on to produce for our 
age “ worthy monuments; of its 
own making . 

The few poor photographs udd 
lirtlo to a book which Is n vnluuhle 
addition to cite limited number of 
serious accounts of this field. 


Brian McLougliliji 


Vain search for spatial processes 


papers should serve 
further fruitful work 


\V. H. Newton 


strange realm of pulsars and starquakes 



ti Spatial Processes: an 
a lo the study of point, line 
S? Patterns 


Pulsars 

by Richard N. . Manchester 
Joseph IK, Taylor ... 

W* H, Freeman, £14.20 
•ISDN 0 7tG7- D35B 0- 


and 


, ?i A 8S Cari human geography 

riP- 1 5 WM ^ om * nutc ^ hy a 

^°dfo n absbrraK th »iS we,e roto fti g of *i ne, ' K ‘ V ’ \ rom aravitMiiona I energy times confused, state ^ 'JJfjbj wafo'^f 8 the 0 nararal 

' w i u ' . , . "RgR. one Df thc ™ rapidly to heat, whoso existenco was pro- tion. Some of it .1 far a* M3*. 


to the concept of die neurrou star , 

fo 1931 '* the discovery of the pulsars siimvn to have oiso a solid 
In 1967, nnd tlieii^ identification with of iron nuclei iu a strange crystal 


suspectod to bo liquid.: they were 

crust 


The theory of collapsed stars led a ® 3 0 times per second. They were viously’onJy u matter for specula- 
tion. All these processes open 


up 


Laboratory physics seems inevitably 
to cost more and more and to 
involve target- and larger machines, 
but there are some things that 
money cannot buy. No one con 
hope to perform experiments on a 
large scale in a magnetic field 


new areas of physics. 

neutron, stars shortly afterwards, Formation, and it "was Tlfown^tiiat 1 Aftor 10 years, the subject has 
opened up this strange realm to this rigid crust sometimes deformed ,osc somo -P f lls youthful effer- 

IDSA-rUAhnn Wa rannAt- « (u^ni-nM - J ^ I .!.. » .... ■ «. — ^ . 


iimcs r- j easy ■*“ ,w SRik.. "V s or tile natural 

tion. Some of ji e f W ) for . The aim of geographical 

but mostly Jt . who jiL.' va . s . l * ,e dt-rivafion of 

well as the essentials cursor 1 ^ 


yot 

observation. We cannot perform suddenly iu a ” starquake “V^Their v ’o? ce,, ce. One might expect that 

dls, ? nc enormous magnetic field was found rev,e ‘, v , b y Manchester and 

?hn^f r ?v ,^ Ut « S 2 m u h fo happening tn be driving an electromagnetic T a ^ oe would contain the answers to 
there that we can be content merely generator of fantastically high \” l ^ estin fi .Questions such 

power, which could transform tho 
rotational energv of the star jnm 
higitiy orgaittaeti forms of particle UJJSd^dml? 
energy, :is well as into tile radio Z 1 ‘ hat tf 1 * 1 * 

and light pulses through which the 0n y - 1 °- , uJimc?1,,s 

pulsars are observed. A fow years 
later n different kind of pulsar was 


pared to tackfe the coniph *^. Wfj tornholoaical 'luwV 1 milw' foir dU i cd as modcl J "ud capitalism s muc j, too dense for the averag' 

--T.U a s the essentials pf .* air sorifr later 8 tm n,!ll 1 n 0 , ^!-k^L fullurcs destroyed notions of long- undergraduate, who lacks both tni 

The book deals °2 ^ was* 8 ®' Eli-' utned to process lerin equilibria. Atteniion tuined re q U tsite mathematics and belief in 


which is 12 powers of 10 larger than 
the terrestrial field, and no one can 


Assemble large enough masses so 
that 1 hey collapse under their own 
grarjintioiinJ forces. The behaviour 
of matter under thc-'.e conditions is. 
hot-. ever, within the province of 


to observe and interpret, 

Tho first few. years after the 
discovery of the pulsars hv Pro- 
fessor HewJsh and his colleagues 
produced a flood of exciting 
observations. The neutron stars 
were known to have about the same 


whh" X-rav U pulsprsr a nd oftS,, . t0 behaviourist approaches, her- t h e value of the approach. For die 

j [“3LL much could Jrtur h. ?i Carlv work on process mcneutic philosophies, and various 8mall num b e r who can follow its 


......, au „ # uuusiiuiis siren as: What it is written by IW® JJ 1 B j v es * n e 5. to. nrnvl .^° 0 Tr. 

Is the origin of the radio and light radio observers, and it 8 aCC euat®[ of ^ °\\^ _ ,? catl . on 

pulses? How old are the pulsars? tensive and nutlm ri, ^ ,ve Thf ,tl ^ in ^worlds nf 

How are they made ? The authors Jhe radio, observation'- . (lial in R vor| os of. economic 


mass as the sun. and a diameter discovered in "x"r«y nlwervnttona’ 
ot only Z 0 kilometres; it was soon Jiera again there is a .transformation 


agaii| 


transformation 


— > •— * ««« floods of holes, tho next sw? . ^y-pass * 0 

data waiting for hotter Juu-i pi-etu- tion a I collapse, Ihei JJJ fl ] 

J? 0 ] 1 - j 1 *" 1 Is the value or the bonk : 1 60 rae very rich w* w lrt Cnlilh 
it is full of observatioiml nnn.ei-i.-d. p < 


answers, but there are 


... observational niuLeriai, 
together with the current, some. 


| r GeUs and Barry Boots 
n University Press, £9.75 
9 521 20983 8 


would result front perfect decision- 
making. On the other, statistical 
models wero developed to assess 
the likely processes behind on 
observed pattern : the most com- 
mon models assumed random pro- 
cesses ami, as the number of poten- 
tial locations for points, lines and 
ureas on the earth’s surface is very 
large, the Poisson process model 
provided the most popular .exem- 
plar. 

There was considerable disillu- 
sion with those approaches by 
1970: economic man was a.Iscre- 


nients of which Celts and Boots 
seem blissfully unaware. They 
assume that there are spatial pro- 
cesses, not . economic and social 
processes operating mi 11 spatial 
stage, and accept, ns tlieir title 
indicates, that processus cun be 
inferred from pnttenis ; their 
undefended analogies arc virtually 
nil from the physical sciences ; their 
aim is prediction not under- 
standing ; and there is little refer- 
ence to the “ real world 
Within its own context, the book 
is unsatisfactory. The treatment is 

.e 
e 


Kirs s ESvfi e --~: 

It is written by fo-o n . ves 8 n Wj 




interests wore retained by some 
workers, however, and Arthur 
Getis and Barry Boots have pro- 
duced a survey of the work hunt 
on the Poisson foundations. A large 
number of statistical models 1 3 


IftflV thljfi ate t * IC predicted reviewed in the short space of 163 
W? thQ vnU H y .demonstrating pages, the authors covering nearly 
nJHi?..?/ the economic all of those used, and their major 


arguments, treatment of most 
models is too brief to do more than 
arouse interest ; the book is little 
more than a catalogue of recipes 
plus a list of references. The 
presentation is generally clear, but 
Jt is a book for a very limited 


readership ; Jt is neither representa- 
tive of the mainstream in human 


life' ■7'WC! nr *‘' w oi* *** 

ID®* Pwieri.i 1 T c . htuB-tenn cqui- applications. . ... 

We couiv^i ^ ca Pdalist econo- Reading this bunk _ revives the 
. talent id those which arguments against positivism, argu- 


. geography nor s study pf t processes. 

R.J. Johnston 


REFORM 
I.\ i:\(.I.A\I) 
1780-1880 


JOHN. ROACH 
£ 12.50 

The main areas with which Professor Roach deals are those of poverty 
and the poor law, public health, factory legislation, education and 


prison anil punishment. These themes arc considered In terms of the 
In 


Innovators who were the agents of change : men end women such a* 
Be nth am, Robert Owen, James and John Stuart Mid, Kay-S hut tic worth, 
Chadwick, Florence Nightingale, or Sauthwood Smith, John Simon, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Ociavia HJII and Josephine Butler* 

Profcuox Roach is Professor of Education nt the University of Sheffield. 
256 pages 0 7134 2393 X 

@ Batsford Academic 
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New law 


The Making of the New Poor Law : 
the politics of Inquiry, enactment 
and implementation, 1832-39 
by A. Briuidngc 
Hutchinson, £8-50 
ISBN 0 09 133170 6 


No nineteenth-century statute 
exerted more long-term Influence 
upon English society than the New 
I’uor Law. A detailed study of the 
making of riiis Act is therefore to 
be welcomed, though this book is 
noL an analysis of the ideological 
and social context of the measure. 
Professor Brnndage’s compass is 
narrower — that of parliament, gov 
eminent and the bureaucracy. 

Using the correspondence of Whig 
ministers. He nth,' i mite intellect uufs 
uml Poor Law officials, he explores 
the iiinJdug of the 1834 report, the 
drafting and passing of rhe An, the 
appointment of officials and the 
early implementation of the new 
system, especially In the rural south 
and east of England. This is nn 
interesting story, well illustrated 
with fine quotations from the 
sources, and floshes out a fairly 
f until iar picture. 

it is what Brunduge makes of his 
material that promotes some doubt. 
Simply put, his argument is chat the 
Swing Riots confirmed the decuy in 
rural authority systems mid hence 
the New Poor Law was drafted to 
restore landed authority. The evi- 
dence comprises the plural voting 
system (allowing disproportionate 
political weight to property), the 
drawing of union boundaries t con- 
forming to cstRtc boundaries in 
deference to local magnates) ami 
the pnrlici|Mtion of iw olficin 
county magistrates on hoards of 
Ruardhuns (involving local lenders 
in day to day Poor Law administra- 
tion). As a sort of parallel to D. C. 
Munre, Rrundage posits the making 
of the New Poor Law as un instru- 
ment of social control. 

This is an interesting line of 
argument but reservations of three 
sorts must be registered — interpre- 
tative, geographic and chronological. 

; Of- course a desire to maintain 
social Control viaa one nopect , of the 
New Poor Law, os of all other social 
policy, but by nn means the only 
one. Moreover there is a strange 
past hoc logic in Bruit duge’s argu- 
ment in winch the motives of legis- 
lation are revealed in its eventual 
operation. It is till very well for 
the oiiiliur to quote ministers in the 
later 1 8.10s asserting thut they had 
intended to strengthen local control 
and not lin plant centralisation. 
Were those statements hones l evalu- 
ations of original intent nr pal Un- 
lives to quieten resistant opinion ? 
Was the discretion In operation the 
result of the original proposals nr 
of the battle for local uutmiomy ? 

The geographic limitations of 
Bm adage’s thesis arc rhut it derives 
too much from the southern rural 
unions, indeed mostly from his 
original Northamptonshire work. He 
does not appear to Have boon 
diverted by fellow county historians 
who told him that Northampton- 
shire was not even typical of rural 
England, lot alone elsewhere. The 
author relies almost exclusively on 
Poor Law Commission papers for his 
local studies and in a revealing 
remark quotes Russell as telling the 
Commission that their first report 
was “ exactly what he wished to 
receive". Here is the key. Par- 
liament, ministers, commissioners 


was ** exactly wnat he wished to 
receive". Here is the key. Par- 
liament, ministers, commissioners 
aU wanted to hear in the early days 
that the new system was becoming 
established. IF assistant commis- 
sioners found local landowners to 
twin /IQ -rthVp 1 ptoceus* they rmttrralW 
;aeftrr^.to , ^^-'W^e4tV ifpt that 
Is. hardly- 1 the' samp as saying .that 


Read all about it! 



The Press and Society : from Cnxlon 
to Northclirfe 
by G. A. Cron field 
Longman, £7.95 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 582 43383 0 and 4898-1 9 

Nietzsche once claimed that ilia 
Germans had invented the press to 
even things up for having in vailed 

t un-powder, and Indeed it lias often 
een unclear as to which has been 
the more explosive. Professor Cran- 
field sets out to tell tho story of 
the press In England, “ its moments 
□f excitement. Its martyrs and 
heroes — and its villains ", and he 
does so with considerable panache 
and enthusiasm. 

The stoiy starts with the twin 
birth of prin r and fViHCstimrijmi, unci 
cuds, one might ulmjst say, with the 
devouring of print bv capitalism , 
Wc have here the scorching news- 
books of the Civil War, including 
The Kopal Dittnmll which told of 
“ Hint right reverend Father in 
Rebellion, Lust and Lies, Hue 
Peters . . . [who] tickles up his 
Welch Buttocks at Mtiford-huvcn, 
level is his Petard, gives fire, and 
make* breaches between the Hanuns 
of the Welsh Runts, reducing to tliu 
obedience of his Lusty Masters at 
Westminster sometimes half a dozen 
a dny We have the dazzling journ- 
alism uf Defoe ami Bulingbroke, 
C ran field rightly drawing attention 
to the quality or Tory on of Radical 
journnlism. We have Lite calculated 
audacity of Wilkes and “Junius", 
who reminded George III that os 
his crown “was acquired by one 
re vi*] u t i o n, it may be lost by 
another We have the continuous 
stream of bluod and sex that Ikis 
drenched the reading public since 


the curliest days of the press, nnd 
to which it nuist be said C ran field 
gives n great deul uf his limited 
space. 

It is an ciuhnilling if familiar 
Idle, nnd Crimficld hits managed to 
tell it all again In nidy two hundred 
and fifty pages i Well, not till, but 
we can hardly cavil at that. He is 
predict a lily stronger oil the eurlier 
history, nil which he has already 
written so well, nnd his spun is 
really from the 1640s to the 1850s. 
Cuxtim appears only in liie subtitle, 
it ml Northcliffc only as Harms- 
worth, and not until puge 217. 

It is an ambitious book. Cran- 
field has set out “ to survey thu 
history of tlic Tress as a whole", 
including not only newspapers but 
periodicals, cheap fiction nnd even 
the theatre. Admirably though he 
handies the virtually infinite 
ntutcriiil, ho is forced to compress 
nnd select to such un extent that 
much of thu information plven here 
will only leave n feint impression 
on the minds of the uninitiated, for 
whom the book is obvious ly in- 
tended. 

His further aim of relating ilio 
press to the development of society 
means in practice little more than 
passing notice of major social, 
economic ami political chtmges. 
Whnt they signify for the press, or 
the press for them, often remaius 
obscure. Lists of names tend to 
edge out considered discussion of 
crucial questions. Render ship, 

literacy nnd the “ influence " of 
the press are all touched upon but 
never purposefully discussed. There 
is little here on the motives of tho 
proprietors, or the status of journa- 
lists, nor much on the chunging 
attitude of the stntc towards thu 


press, albeit thut the story of the 
sn uggle for “ freedom " is one of 
the major themes of the book. His 
use of tli a labels “ working-class " 
it ml “ middle-class ’’ is glib, and he 
does not examine thu part thu press 
played in the emergence of the con- 
cept und language of ** class ”, 
although the work of oilier scholars 
un this subject is available. 

Ji. however, CranWcld’s chums to 
have provided u brier social history 
nee exaggerated, the book has other 
merits. What in fact wc have Is an 
immensely readable sampler of two 
centuries' of the luyje variety of 
the English press (nothing Celtic 
here). Hero is the taste of what the 
papers were like to rend, nnd that 
is not only cmcnainiug but instruc- 
tive. Crmifiuhl has not given us n 
systematic or comprehensive review 
of rhe latest research on his subject, 
but he certainly whets our appetites, 
and will surely prompt in many u 
longing for the wit, the impertin- 
ence, the commitment and, not least, 
| lie language of tire press tlmt, 
ironically, used to flourish before 
“ the taxes on knowledge ” and 
harsher forms of state control were 
removed. His long extracts should 
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Economy, humanity and punishment 

Or rh?-> Sl0 nnrni-io ,U I 'pJ^etiieniatioii a slow start, British academics arc demands of the three u 
YftunVPoSu A, of hl Joro' 4V\ d beginning to tackle the various approaches out lined: but 

?„h{pi. 50 n 2,if^i t tl us issues involved. 01 the works here requires consiilcrablu specif h 


serve to remind a country whose 
popular newspapers have fallen so 
low, just whftt popular journal is ni 


can and lias aspired to. 

The fact that Crnnfiold npjiears to 
consider Harms worth to have been 
in iho same journalistic line ol* 
** stirrer*" ns Defoe, Cobhett nnd 
Hctherington should nut deter the 
roudor from the rest of the bunk, 
particularly ns it is a judgment 
thankfully only revealed on the last 
liage. 

Alan Lee 
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a iff*,™ 11 drains " 
public health. D r PeUin. 

a wPh-rcieardied 1 , 
study ot tho formation ri 
medical thought in * ™ 
many complex 


ems which have beta^J 
lu the many accoiwuddid 
epidemics from 
However, Dr Polling 

cholera was a distnttM 
than an impetus to 
strenuous efforts had i»C a 
at the tinio by refonMnhi 
modify the reaction to li T* 
own ends ", 

At a time when fever oJi 
motion characterized cox» 
concepts of tlie disease mq 
early re form era like EcKr^ 
wick and Southwood Saits 
cutegorlze cholera as a > 
nhle" disease. Cholera hidi 
conceal the new awareness 
udity suffered constant t> 
labouring poor. Alzbn^ 

reformers did not nqi 

believe in the miasmatic da 
“ all smell is disease" dal 
was to be a triumph da 
propaganda for the good i 
general population. Yet, tin 
gnudn was to raise the pa 
the medical theories oil 
causation. 

The author explore* tin 
I hough with great compl* 
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Kind order" seems likely to 
lute more prominently than 
il it the forthcoming general 
dtui, sod policy for youug 
sdtrs will certainly be part of 
bsitio. Thus, a recent Con- 
tidve Central Office handbill 
i U features of Tory policy on 
Ki of these, six ore specifically 
trued with juvenile dolin- 
itj, including three advocating 
J«r cntences on young offen- 

kkl reality Is, as otwnys, more 
than the election slogans 

E t. There is remarkably little 
ce that “lough" detention 
tres and attendance centres 
idd have the anietiorntivo effect 
Bed by the Conservative leaflet, 
equally the assiinunimis of a 


party, political disagreement, nnd Morris and Mclsnac offer u sus- 
mnjoi. inter-professional rivalries, tuined critique of the social welfare 
Un mi pleiucn ted when Labour lost model, built around empirical 
power in 1970, it was promptly evidence of the working of the 


emasculated by the Conservatives, 
who declined to implement ccrtuin 


arc demands of the three imiiu 
inns npprniiclics mu lined: luu this 

here requires consiilcrablu specificity, 
i 'd which Is iiol provided, uliuut 
y uf exactly where thu competing de- 
Ac t, mantis arc to be accent mo dated with- 
ing ; in -.my given juvenile justice sysrem. 
sirs- No cuic could complain I lint Pricst- 
Ifniv ley et ul arc unspecific in their ctm- 
ricnl elusions. Abolish juvenile courts; 
the deal wirli older juveniles in the 


Scottish Act; and J'iiyllidu Parsloe, adult courts ; for yo linger offend or*, 
in the longest uf tlie volumes, jiro- ,'f a caution is not enough, then 


W.U wrtin... ,i,« ,! f”, u. |,iu- ,y n cnucioii IS HOC CllOllgll, ciien 

rS-ibSl ™7 n Labour vide* a general discursive account either refer them to the family court 

of » 111 three systems. . if they show signs of family nug- 


of opinion had changed : Labour’s Parsloe’s bool:, precisely because leer, nr. If not, have a new kind 
r„Tl,!T t 1,S ' K “. ! C011 10 pf *«s general cli.irnctL-r, seems at pulJlic ^ protect ion procJedhVgs " 

amend the siniuie purtudly away tint sight the one to offer to in the Crown Court, llie basis of 
trom the social welfare ul oology, students ; and it certainly contains these proposals is the observation, 
rattier than to implement the un- much useful basic information. Yet frojni empincnl evidence, first, ihac 
implemented sections. But strong it is curiously disappointing in younger children get more cautions 
controversy about the Act remains, many ways. Tills Is partly because than older ones j and second, that 
Mean win ] o, north of the Border, of its structure. Historical chapters courts give more “ pun itivo " pen al- 
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usually reg^uded as a more radical t0 «jh e peor>lc wlio work hi rtie ftu* chc very young. 

° J, A« R !/steni", and a series of short, low- But can it? Those proposed 

English Act, since it abolished j eveI discussions of police, lawyers, public protection orders 1 do not 

jidSaf C “Chirdrlps b i5e?hi2?'' social workers and so on. We thus soiuid much like welfare; nor, I 
22 ScnSlu S fv th never get a real feel of, or evidence j^ould most juvonile court 

Xh lfa MuniSVS? HI about » the tiirce contemporary clients .be much impressed by tho 
raueft less coubwersy than the • . rounded whole cadi di sanction bcrivocu "helpful 1 ' nnd 

Enghsh, and htut been loss criticized ff ^respectivo socfal ramext “ penalizing" sentences, whereby a 
s.nce, altliougli it has been in full u,f. s L* P f, n ^ t00 light fine is classed as punitive mid 

operatimi since 1971. This allows ronraS a raUtamtol care order as “holp- 

somo English social workers to thi Co P mS.. “ l setS of fl 'l” Tho tension between “ iv el- 

point to it as n model solution. pj 16 uonnes titreo niuin sets or f m . e *» “justice 0 cannot be 


appeal VCiy , , . .. . . - . iuuu^ I. Cl quits OLL as uni: niifiiii 

view has been especially emphasized justice; but lnrsloe confuses the hav0 i lopeJ f or . j t [ s indeed a sad 
in the United States, where tlie l«up by iududing within " criminal comment my env othor English acit- 
1960s saw a considerable revolt Justice not only the standard deiu [ Cs t hat this slighr volume cou- 
aguinst the often arbitrary powers clusslcist due process/ equal justice La i lls t j, e most extensive empirical 
exercised by juvenile courts based maxims, but also a set of overtly information available on this cuniro- 


Young Persons Acl as one might 


f Wplrical and theo- law nnd equality of justice. defines It, is a strange und rather Metallic add to this with a caret ul 

stuck. For the analyst of social policy, half-baked mixture of various study. Unlike Parsloe und Priestley. 

he militant uncertainty of the so cuiiirasLitlg recent develop- theoretical traditions. In sn fur ns they take the recent critique?, nf 

Khon for juvenile justice policy ments in England. Scot! and mid the rite book has n central argument, treatment really serimislv. bntli at 

“^WJflded, in F.nglund, by the United Slates yield u rich, if very it is that there must lie a rccogtii- the empirical level <" wo cannot 

iroreray which lisa surrounded complex, field of study. And, ufter lion und balancing of the competing assume that Lieu intent works or muy 




the: Acl; 1 wp* intended ; solely to 
placate the landed interest and 
reinforce jjts authority. 

The chronological coverage, stop- 
. ping abruptly in 1839, does not give 
Bru nuoge the scope to explore what 
Chadwick asserted wa* we contra! 
quqstloq— it je' • one of principle, 
Ja the statute of . the 43i-d of ElUa 
beth -still binding and operative ? *’ 
Five years Is too short a span to 
Judge how far the principles of 1834 
wore Jo be enforced or to explain 
the dlftereaces between the papular 
Image and die practical reality of 
.the New Poor Law. 

’ We can, perhaps, tolerate the 
Americanized spelling (as in 
” labor "), though even in the 
Uniced States “ Rot he ram 11 Is incor- 
rect. We should not tolerate 
"gotten Through”, nor the term 
“ grandee* " as a description of the 
English gentry. 

Derek Fraser 
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While tlie consequences of the 
Methodist revival have received a 
good deal of attention from his- 
torians in recent years, surprisingly 
little research has been directed 
towards the movement’s origins. 

Most historians who have written 
on the subject have been content to 
draw a contrast between tho defi- 
ciencies of tlie eighteenth^ -century 
Church of England and the dynamic 
evangelicalism, .of tlye , Methodists 
••ap'd"., have' assumed i- a 'jta'uiaf „,rela- 
tionehitf between tlie two.-, But 
how a movement as powerful and 
at influential as Methodism could 
have arisen from an' established 
church ns moribund as some writers 
have depicted it Is hot - easy to 
understand. 

Much of the weakness of tradi- 
tional explanations of . the rise of 
Methodism has resulted from exces- 
sive concentration on tne careers or 
John and Charles Wesley, but what 
became known as Calvlnistic 
Methodism arose before tlie conver- 
sions of. the Weslevd, qnd in Wales 
Calvlnistic Methodism ' achieved far 
greater influence than Armlnian 
Methodism ever achieved in 
England. The country which to 
seventeenth-century Puritans had 
been one of the “dark corners of 
the land " was to became, in the 
nineteenth century, a land in Which 
nearly liulf the population . wor- 
shipped in Nonconformist chapels. 
Our understanding of how that 


transformation occurred is power- 
fully assisted by Geraint Jenkins’s 
new book. 

Dr Jenkins's researches began as 
a study of Welsh bonks published 
between tlie Restoration and the 
birth of the Methodist movement, 
and he found that in the period 
there was “an explosive increase In 
H 1 * number ot books printed in 
Welsh ’ of which the overwhelm- 
ing majority were devoted to rell- 
pious themes. Whereas only 10 titles 
in Welsh were published between 
IGG0 and 1669, 180 titles were pub- 
lished between 1720 and 1730. This 
change was brought about by the 
relaxation of the licensing laws In 
1695, which > had hitherto permitted 
the publication of bucks only in Lon- 
don, Oxford, or Cambridge. Publish- 
ing firms, ware established in Wales 
and the Marches, beginning with 


Thomas Jones’s printing-office In 
Shrewsbury, end the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
gave support to the publishing of 
books in Welsh. The books thus 

P roduced, Jenkins comments, were 
or the most port '* undistinguished 
Jn terms of literary excellence and 
academic attainment ", but they 
filled , an acute spiritual need , 
and their significance lies in the 
fact that for tlie first time in Wales 
‘the central doctrines of the 
Reformation were disseminated 
intensively, in print, in intelligible 
and popular forms” 

Not only were books produced. 


W t0 enthusiasnt of Stephen 
Hughes and Thomas Gouge some 
40,000 copies of Welsh Bibles were 
printed between 1660 and 1730, and 
s Impressed by the many 
Individuals who ’‘made- a point of 
mentioning the. Bible in their wills 
and . . , wem to some pains to 


ensure that their copy was sufely 
bequeathed ". Books were “ a promi- 
nent feature of even the most 
threadbare inventories of the loss 
woli-ta-do clergy ", while the col- 
lections of some Dissenting minis- 
ters “ were quite outstandingly 
valuable 

All this lends Jenkins lo make an 
important reassessment of the 

S piritual condition of Wales in the 
ecades before tho conversions of 
the Methodist pioneers Howell Har- 
ris and Daniel Rowlands. The 
Welsh had already developed a taste 
for sermons, religious verse was par- 
ticularly popular, and the doctrines 
of tho Puritans survived the Restora- 
tion to remain "embedded in the 
Interstices of Anglican dogma". As 
early us 1684 Thomas Jones was 
arguing that Welsh was the lattgu- 
®6Q “ that God himself spoke to 
Adam". 

: It seems that Jenkins did not 
set out with the intention of shed- 
ding light on the origins of Welsh 
Methodism, and ite has not traced 
the connexion between his revised 
and sympathetic view of the state 
• .f^ufiinn in Wales in the early 
eighteenth century and the genesis 
ot the Methodist movement in any 
systematic way. But the conclusion 
to which his researches have led 
him, that the Methodist revive] 
was not a creation ex nihilo, bur 
. . . grew from roots laid in this 
period , is consistent with all that 
Kr 0 ¥ no ,y fibout the lives of the first 
Methodists. 

i-V-k c A Johfl Wesley visited Wales 
in 1733 he noted that the inhabitants 
y* 1 ?. , rl P,e for the Gospel ", and 
Jenkins s book helps us to under- 
stand how the ground had been pre- 
j- fhe harvest that the 
MetUedista were to reap. 

Michael Watts 
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lu use his own stadstluiff k, and law nnd order 
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show that thc W ^ John Clncke, Brian 
towns was not cnus ™. tr r ! i Ws 
by matters suspended lb J pilhn, £13.50 nnd £4.95 

admit those part* of »s r~ 

theory which enabled nm. aters of this collective work 
mo to sanitary ■enwyi j i|We criticism. Thin Is hardly 
giving, tiie nppearonce oiw* m* given that they tackle 
survucwm. In my wc*, object— _«* h ow British society 
wus merely malntmriW ■to construct mugging as a 


unsubstantiated claims 


punitive aims with which the versiul statute. 


"treatment". Hence there has classicist mnxLms do not necessarily The new Scottish system has been 
been something of n return across coexist — as Bccenriu long ago muc h moP0 extensively researched, 


been something of n return across coexist 
Lite Atlantic to n more legalistic demon! 
uppronoh, based on due process of “ coinn: 
law nnd equality of justice. defines 


demonstrated. Moreover, the a3 a recent Scottish Office review 
" community approach , as she admirably showed. Now Morris und 
defines it, is a strange und rather Mel’sauc add to this with n careful 
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a*™?™? M,1T0Ul, d this work 
iltn . e ? ncS| . officials, differing 
^jand activists who may per- 
ora; 4 5 s 0 ^?otetes) should not 
L ; Mt that this is a worth- 
thFni “tftesting book. It is 
, "li^ril-tesearched, and in 
'iftmtten, and it illumi- 
k| e . ro '?tionship between a 
fci oef tuition and soclo- 
r Processes. 

time It is patchy, 
i occasionally concep- 
1T j™«rdeveloped, and even 
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Edward Heath, Mury While ho use, 
I'lnnch Powell, the Naiiunul Eront, 
und so on. 

The key event nrnund which their 
unalysis revolves is Iho way the 
Imported level of *' mugging wus 
employed to crystalize growing 
fears about . “mift" legislation, 
about *' permissiveness " (it’s thut 
sort of book, with an ulnmdunco 
of emphases), uml particularly alto at 
the perceived link between race 
crime, and youth. With headlines 
like Agtiro Britain: Mindless Vio- 
lence of the Bully Baits Worries Top 
Policemen the popular press 
harped on nnd canolizcd those fears. 
The mood of the judiciary can be 
discerned from the twenty year 
" deterrent " sontonce in March, 
1973, on a Handsworth boy of lb 
following a particularly serious 
offence against u man returning 
home from the pub. 

All this is handled with aplomb 
and with a telling use of sources. 
The step into relating this panic to 
the “ crisis of hegemony " In a Bri- 
tain in a “state of unstoppable 
capitalist decline " Is less smooth. 
So many of their observations arc 
contentious and open to conflicting 
interpretations dint only endles-. 
und inconclusive urguinuiK. cun await 
this pan. Did Mr Heath really set 
out to '* break " the working class 
and did the black community in 
Notting Hill experience a “ decade 
of siege " ? 

There is, however, a lot to admire 
in this book and it represents a sub- 
stantial contribution to our under- 
standing of how definitions of crime 
and reactions to it. are related to 
the state of society. But like the 
boy who cried wolf one can only go 
on predicting the crisis for so lung. 
I am not convinced that the authors 
have actually produced the crisjs 
and they seem to be hedging their 
bets wlicn they speak of resilient 
Britain “ slipping sideways into 
Armageddon." 

What is it finally going to be? 
Are we poing out with a glorious 
• bang Or just a whimper? 


The Korstcn Buskol makers t a study 
of (lie Masowc Apostles, un Indige- 
nous African religious movement 
by Clive M. Dlllon-Mnlono 
Manchester University I’rcss, £7.50 
ISBN 0 7190 1042 X 

Jnhanc Masowc, “John uf the Wil- 
derness ", wus n prophet who emer- 
ged in 1932 amongst the Shomi of 
Southern Rhodesia with n divinely- 
given vocation to preach tu tho 
people. 


There bad been another prophet 
calier that year, John Mara tike, and 
the biblical type that lay behind 
each man's calling, that of John 
the Baptist, was shared by many 
other southern African prophets, 
as Bengt Sttudkler has shown. The 
Apostles of Johane Mu so we exist 
then ns an independent church 
alongside innumerable other com- 
parable churches that have sprung 
up amid tho .missionary and colonial 
experience in Africa this century. 
What Is it that especially charac- 
terizes Jobane M&sowo and his fol- 
lowing ? 

Father Dillon-M ulnae’s admirably 
clear and factual account gucs far 
to provide the answer. First, 
Masowc’? conception of his role as 
John the Bupiist would seem to huve 
been far-reaching. It was underpin- 
ned by Shona beliefs in spirit- 
possession, whereby the spirits of 
ancestors or long dead heroes may 
inhabit living persons who become 
then the medium for their pronoun- 
cements. As John, Masowc was 
preacher and baptizor: the 'latter 
role especially he retained to him- 
self until eventually the growth and 
geographical spread of his fallow 
ing made it no longer possible for 
him to do so. Second, the message 
of moral reform was bare in tho ex- 
treme ! centrally it was to abjure 
witchcraft and all its manifestations. 
This need not be seen (as Dillon- 
Malone tends to see it) as on attack 
oil traditional Slioita beliefs, but 
rather as the use of that Idiom to 
achieve moral reform: people were, 
to abjure evil. Third, Masowe was 


seen as llie messenger of God to 
Africa: he is to Africans as Jesus 
is to Europeans. Tho Apostles of 
Johunc Musowo cannot then lie said 
(us Simon Kimlnmpu’s certainly 
cun) to form n Christina church : 
they are the Church ot Musowo. 

All these features relate to the 
most salient cluii'nct eristic of the 
Apostles, their simple solf-sufnciont 
Independence, tholr creation of com- 
munities of ill elr own kind, bounded 
against the world. The nicknntuei 
tho Korsten Basket makers, is n 
reflection of this, deriving from llie 
time they spent in a slum suburb 
of Port Elizabeth employed in the 
handicrafts that gave them econo- 
mic ludopciidcnce. The name faces 
both ways: to tlie Apostles it 

recnlls the security and well-being 
of that former community, but to 
others it denotes their distinctive- 
ness as n group, a distinctiveness 
maintained in many ways. 

Dillon-Maloite's study is a very 
serviceable one. The emphasis is 
ecrieslologlcBl : history, central 

beliefs, religious vituaJ, organize- . 
tional structure. There are sonic 
extremely valuable early statements 
uiul texts reprinted. Sympathetic at 
a distance, the account is very 
different in lone and insight front 
Jules-Rose tte’s recent book on her 
1 , 1 , 1 . experiences among, the companion 
irit- John Maranke Apostles. 


Maurice Punch » to abjure evil. Third, Masowe was 


The most frustrating part of the | 
present book derives from wbac it j 
shows so clearly; tbo bounded,! 
encapsulated nature of tho Apostle i 
communities. What is the social 
structure of these groups ? How are 
the statuses of formal leadership 
accorded and exercised ? What part 
is played by non-Sbona and how do 
they relate to the Shona core ? 
Something is said In answer to these 
questions but much more is needed 
really to understand the mo vein out. 

The “message" of this African 
John of the Wilderness relates very 
closely am] at more thnn one level 
to his own role as medium. 

. Malcolm Ruel 


work someiinie in the fumrv: cur- 
rently it dous nut ami ;ii rlio 
tlic-nrc lical level. And they show 
quite clom-ly from ill oil .ScuLlish 
material that that .system h util, in 
practice, operating on n pure wel- 
fare model — nsMiniptioiis a.s in 
level? of culpability, equal justice, 
and su on, continue to pervade llie 
system, and talk of children* 
"needs" frequently means, in 
reality, the need for sucinl confur- 
lii ity. This could, ill part m least, 
be ironed out by changes in the 
system towards n purer welfare sys- 
stent, hut the authors are tit pain? 
in argue thnt if this were done the 
lives of children would he inicrierctl 
wiLh to a greater extent. A new 
approach, moving away from talk 
of welfare and towards the Expendi- 
ture Committee’s recent trlology of 
“ economy, humanity, nnd punish- 
ment", Is therefore proposed. 

Criticisms can be made of this 
study. Oue of its central assump- 
tions, that courts and tiou-judidu] 
panels tu'o essentially the same, is 
probably correct from the child’s 
perspective, but Is obviously not so 
from that of many workers in the 
system, and thus is of much greater 
symbolic relevance than the uuthnrs 
allow. But when this und all eke 
bus been said lu criticism, it re- 
mains the ense that this vohuno 
tubes the debate to a far more 
sophisticated level than da Pmslae 
und Priestley et al. 

Hut the thrust towards “ punish- 
ment*’ os part of tho proposed 
trilogy docs leave the door open to 
those Conservative demands far 
tougher penalities. It will there- 
fore be particularly important to 
emphasize tlie compering goal of 
11 economy ", and the lack of empiri- 
cal evidence for the efficacy of 
detention centres in tho days when 
they wore “tough". Classicism and 
punitiveness must be sharply dis- 
tinguished. 

Youth Crime and Juvenile Justice 
is 9 collection uf papers prnducud 
at tlie 1975 meeting ol the American 
Society of CriiuiiiQlugy. It seems 
likely to have the deservedly shove 
mid mmol iced life uf must Midi col- 
lections. 

A. E. Bottoms 

Reviewers 

A- E. Bottoms Is professor of 
nhnlnology nt Sheffield University 
olid t tilth or of Defendants in the 
Criminal Process ; 

Dr Derek Fraser Is senior lecturer 
lit history nt Bradford Unlverwly 
nnd author of Urbuu Politics ill 
Victorian England ; 

T. W. Freeman was formerly pro- 
fessor of geography ut Manchester 
University ; 

Professor Stanley Gregory is author 
of many papers on climatology. His 
hooks me hide Rainfall over Sierra 
Lcunc ; 

11. J. Johnston is professor of geo- 
graphy nl Sheffield University ; 

Hr Alan Lee is author uf Tlie 
Origins of the Popular Press ; 

Brian McLoughlin Is la the depart- 
ment oE town and country planning, 
Liverpool Polytechnic ; 

Dr W. II. Newton -Smith is senior 
tutor. Bn! Iiol College, Oxford ; 
Maurice Punch teaches sociology at 
the Netherlands School of Business | 
Dr Malcolm Ituel Is n fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge; 

F. Graham Smith is director of the 
Royal Greenwich Observatory ; 

Dr Michael Watts's hook Tlie Dis- 
senters (volume 1) was published 
earlier this year; 

John Wood word Is author of To 
Do the Sick No Harm : a study of 
the British Voluntary Hospital 
| System to 1875. 


Coming September 
Fascism In Britain, 

A Complete* Annotated 
Bibliography 
Philip Rees, 

£12.50 
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Universities continued 


Uiriveoit/cs 


The Papua New Guinea University of 
Technology 

Appointment of 
Vice-Chancellor 

The Council of the University Invites applications 
from suitably qualified persons lor the post of Vice- 
Chancellor of the Papua New Guinea Umveisliy of 
Technology. 

The Vice-Chancellor Is the Chief Academic and 
Administrative Officer of the university The salary la 
Public Service Commission level 4, at KQ.7B5 p a. Over- 
seas allowances will be payable wherever applicable. 
The appointment will be Initially for a period of three 
years. 

Candidates should preferably have a University 
degree together with demonstrated experience and 
understanding of technical processes, education or 
research, and considerable ' experience in education or 
research, preferably with a period as a University 
teacher. Experience in academic or public administra- 
tion at a senior level would be Bn advantage. 

Candidates- should be able to demon strata an under- 
standing - ol. and sympathy for. the declared aspirations 
\ot Pdpua" New - Guinea for N otto-riel development and a 
determination to see that the University's objective 
reflect those National aspirations. Proven capacity for 
efhclenf management, and for providing leadership in n 
multi-cultural environment will be looked for, together 
with a reputation for fairness In dealings with slnlf, 
students and colleagues, and good personal relations 
with colleagues, subordinate staff and siudenis. Success- 
ful tertiary administrative and academic experience in a 
developing country and a personal life style in keeping 
with National ways of life is highly desirable with an out- 
going personality and ability to mix well. It would bo an 
advantage if the holder of the po9l were mauled with 
experience and wiilingnoss to entertain stall and official 
vi ft llors. 

■Applications should Include paiiiciilars of ago. 
marital status, qualifications, experience, present position, 
availability and the names and addresses of three refeieas 
from whom confidential enquiries may be made. 

Furlher information may be obtained on application 
to the Registrar of the University. The cloning date for 
fhe receipt of applications Is 22nd September, 1978, and 
these should be addressed lo: 1. Irving Gass. Registrar, 
Pepua New Guinea University ol Technology, P.O. Box 
793, Lae, Pepua New Guinea. 

The University reserves the right lo make an appolnt- 
menl by invitation at any stage 

An additional copy of application should be sent to 
the secretary General, Association ol Commonwealth 
Universities (Appfs.), 36 Gordon Square. London WC1H 


-. v.-v Unlv^re|ty of London -v. . ;; 

, .b«pa^tiT(eM and Services a 

Administrative Officer 
Grade II 

£6,767-£7,754 

.^■Applications are Invited for Ihe pn*« Of Administrative 
pn)cer. (Grade |l> In Ihe Finance Section . on Ihe promo- 
lioh of Mr. P. J. Qillflths. 

The main duties would involve preparing reports, 
agenqqa ana minutes for .Senate Committees dealing with 
finance, Staffing and. .general matters, and assistance with 
estimates and allocation In respect of the Central Ot?iceB 
and Senate Institutes aqd-Aolivlties. ' 

Relevant experience tpgelher With a degree or .pro- 
fessional qualification desirabloi 

Salary ' Scale £6.317 to E7.7S4 - plus E450 London 
Allowance (from iBt October, 1078) . 

Fur,her Particulars obtainable from the Personnel 
Officer, Senate House. University of London. Uefet Sheet, 
London WCJ. Telephono B36 BOOD ext. 15. 

Closing dote 8th September, r l 978. 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL REQUIRED FOR 
ENGINEERING OFFICE 
YARMOUK UNIVERSITY, JORDAN 

The Engineering Older at Yarmouk University is in need 
(or the services of the following Technical Personnel. 
Architect: University graduate plug 10 years ol experi- 
ence m Architectural design oi Large Educational Pro- 
jects, mainly Faculties ol Engineering and/or Medical 
Sciences Two required. Nov. 1978. 

Structural Engineer: University graduate plus 10 years of 
experience* in Structural design of Large Educational or 
Similar Projects. R.C. Structures. Precast and Prostrossed 
concrete elements. One required. Nov. 1978. 

Mechanical Engineer : University graduate plus 5 years ol 
experience in Central Air Conditioning add Heating Design. 
Water and Sewage Schemes. One required Jan. 1979. 
Electrical Engineer : University graduate plus 5 years of 
experience In Electrical Power Stations, External and In- 
ternal Electrical Installations Design. One required Jnn. 
1979. 

Medical Equipment Specialist : Adoqunto experience In 
Medical Equipment (Requirements und Technical Speci- 
fication) for Modical Schools and Hospitals. One required 
March 1979. 

Engineering Equipment Specialist : Adequate experience 
In Engineering Workshops and Laboratory Equipment (Re- 
quirements and Technical Specification) (or Faculty of 
Engineering. One required March 1979. 

Applications may be submitted, not later than 30 Septom- 
ber. 1978, te the (ollgwing ad.dre&ft , .... 

Yatmouk University, Engineering Offico 
P.O. Box 20184, Amman. Jordan 

The following documents should be nltnchfid with Ihe 
application : 

One copy of the applicant’s curriculum viluo. 

One photo of Ihn applicant. 

One copy of Ihe educational nnd experience certifi- 
cates. 

Snlftrlna and benefits will bo determined on the basis ol 
qualifications and experience. 

Dealing Language is Arabic or English. 


COLAISTE NA hOLLSCOILE CORCAtGH 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK 

ASSISTANT CAREERS & 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER 

Applications are Invited from university graduates and 
other professionally qualified persons for Ihe above newly 
created post. 

The Dean of Student Affaire has responsibility for tho 
Careers & Appointments Office which provides an advisory 
service lor a student population of approximately 4,500- 
EXPERIENCE: Previous experience ol and training In 
careers advisory work Is desirable. The successful candi- 
date will have the necessary experience and maturity to 
deal with employers, university teaching staff and graduate 
and post-graduate students, and will probably have experi- 
ence In fields which employ graduates In considerable 
numbers. 

SALARY : £4,747 x 8-E5.853 A candidate wllh acceptable 
experience moy commence at a point above the minimum. 
■ PENSION s.The personal pension is non-contributory. Mole 
- rtaft cohirlbute ,U% for the Widows' and Children's pen- 
sion scheme. ■ • 

Application form and further details o( the post are avail- 

Please send postcard to : -Establishment Officer, Univer- 
sity College, CORK. 

Closing date for completed applications : Friday, 22 Sod- 
. tember, 1978. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY, IRELAND 

PROFESSORSHIP OF SPANISH 

The Governing Body of the College proposes to 
qdvarliae the filling of Ihe above Professorship shortly 
lor an appointment lo be made early In' 1979. Persons 
who may be interested in applying for the post In due 
course are invited lo write lor details ol (he Conditions 
and other aspects ol the appointment in advance of the 
formal advertisement; Enquiries should be addressed 
lo: The Registrar, University College, Galway. Ireland. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale, New South Wales 

Professor of Psychol^ 


Canberra college of 
danced education 

Australia 

SCHOOL OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer in Early 
Childhood Education 

fid, NO. 7B/2C86 

umalntinenl will bB made 
nirg Leclursr Grade 2 or Or ride 

should bo well 
,iXd to conduct courses In 

Childhood Currlouluni 
Particular strength In 
LNui one of the four ereaa 
j in Language she end read- 
meifiematics: O) the 
mIumi and social sciences, and 
ill Dm creallvo aria, ll required. 
Pis-'crmce will bo given to 
iMiKinli wllh experience acrose 
du «ndie early ohlldhood range 
,nm 10 elflht year) having 
envious e»pDnence In ihe li»m- 
inj of tuchers. 


The University wishes to fill the Chair ol 
which will Fall vaceni on ihe retirement ol Protau 
E. H. Surratt in December, 1978. The appoint Mi 
Head ol ihe Department (or live years In tnalinlfci 
The Department is responsible lor teaching inihebot 
of Arts and Science; It offers courses In Itenum* 
of psychology to external as well as internal shrift 
both undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 
Applicants should be ol high academic slandtoj. 
published extensively In their field, and have ■ tm 
Interest m promoting (he research aclivilioi d 
Department. 

Conditions ol Service include assistance with fairi 
lemoval expenses nnd assistance to buy or build it 
Superannuation wilt be on the FSSU pattern, but rebU 
of the N.S W. Superannuation Scheme may cotf-ir 
that scheme ll they wish. Study leave is ivailihw 
aredit muy bB given ior existing onlltlemenls. I 
SALARY :$A31 .789 p.B. I 

Further particulars and application fbrms maybiottA 
irom the Association of Commonwealth Unliisi 
(Appfs.). 36 Gordon Square. London WCIHOPf.snf 
Officer. University of New England, as appiw^t 
formal inquirios should bn directed in Ihe flretwp 
lo Professor Burr all, Head ol Ihe Depart'd 
Psychology, in the University. 

Closing d.tle for applications : 7 November, 1M 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale, New South Wales 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP] 

Throe Year Appointment 
in Agricultural Economics 


8 H'd 9 a worklna In e sooclal- 
Hri fUkf, Ihe duccossful appll- 
(i i» elll ba /squired lo partid- 
(ui m Inter-dlzctpHnarV loams 
,* ins in active pari In Ihe 
jnlHTvlg planning and Qanoral 
tfrinlthttlon of (ha Bchool. 
Cw'dwahlB opportunlllea 
fim ior Innovation and tnttla- 
tr.«. Aaademlc staff are In- 
itHM in (he devalopmont of a 
atfucallon authority In 
Cmtarii The School Is oon- 
tvn*4 with lh* preparation ot 
Cuff Childhood courses and a 
gv-riit gradual* oouiae. Metier 
rt Education and apodal diploma 
fenui art offered In aeleclod 
Ml 

SMART • LECTURER, Grade 
f. J»1S,178-$A 17,356 p.n. ; 

lECTURER, Grade 3. *AI3.083- 
tAU.M? p.a. 

MsMinca with housing will 
NDfwWsd for a parson moving 
M Cwberri to taka up appal nf- 
Firaa lor lha appointee 
vd family and reaaonablo 
iwwial cod* will ba paid. 

Appliuiloni ahould give per- 
Hul daiiila, parlieulart of 
ouniiuiloft), experience, pra- 
ilaie ■pplntmenla. present peal- 
Hon, litiDhana number during 
fcuWait hoard and tho namea 
tM iHiunt ol three referees. 
AppDcallona quoting reference 
«mt*r are rtqgired by 22nd 
Stp'MBar. i97l. and should bo 
ffy* J 0 ,' Tha Ttaqlstrar, 
c ? ], *3 s of Advanced 
“*11100. P.O. Box 1, DEL- 
ACT 2810, Aualrnlla. 
A*«y o! the application 
fc* torwardad to iho 
MMditioo o' Commonwealth 
LWKaliil (Apple.). 3B Gordon 
SJJW. London WC1H DPP. 
•w aDom furihor porflculora 
«» bt tactived. 


Unlvfiuily of Wo loft 

■Dir 


Applicniions are Invilod for Ihe “ bov ®'c!^ fl nuji» WPieu 
lion In tho Dojinrfment of Agricultural Ewnows® WELSH SCHOOL OF 

Busmosn Management. Proleronce will P* ARCHITECTURE 

appltcama wllh expertlso in Rgricultural^rw m 
price analysis. Applicants will be expect^^B A, RESEARCH 
at all undergraduate levels and lo ASQnriATe 

Btudenta. They should have a hloher daoree * "®WvlATE 

research experience. «ai5.i7»-$a4‘ RESEARCH 

Salary will ba within Ihe range of .. 

per annum Commencing salary according^ q ASSISTANT 
lions and experlencs. Conditions K i M BUILDING 

assistance with travel and lemoval e*P 8ftM * " T “^ LUINQ 

acoustics 


porary accommodation. . 

Informal enquiries should be mauo 10 ibwmt, 

Dillon, in Ihe University. , _ siafl O^fKiw? 115 on an SRC 8P0n- 

Further information is available J”* . PioJect studying 

University of New England, Armidale. r«" , Mnsmlselon through 

Australia 2351, or from the Asswwtfw ^ plan areas of build- 

wesllh Universities (Apptft.), 3B Gordon ;| work will consist 

don WC1H0PF. ^ -TBwr 0 a measure- 

Appiicntions should include a lull curffd*® '• " 

the names and addresses of three raw 
CLOSING DATE : 15 September 197B. , . 

Applicants In the Untied Kingdom, Euw asjo^ 
should forward their applications lo ,n * «j«tt 
Commonwealth Universities, and seno » 

Staff Officer. Other applicants should ^ a . lu 
cations to the Staff Officer, withoul 


IIONC. KONG 
Till. UNlVI.IlbllV 
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I'oiUv ti* tin- lJoiurniiPtn i; r 
Mano'vPnicni siudlp*. Aimll- 
i.inli should Imvp an .imiru- 
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.some it'.ic Jilnif u nil. or nroirx- 
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nuntavlmau-lv , Slarlluu »^>jry 
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ll'iri-l Korifl ll IdMd al J 
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LA TROBE UNIVERSITY 
Melbourne 

La Trobe 

Research Fellowships 

Applications oro Invliod for the 
two Folfowshm* femo Aris and 
one Rclonco) whlcn will bo 
Offmed to bo lukon up early 
In 1B7B. 

Eligibility • iinlvf.rslly gmduBtos 
with n rooont doctoral dogreo or 
persons who hold oquivaieni 
qirsliri'.atlons. 

Durnllon : One year, normally 

rnnowsblo lor u socond yea r 
nmlinuin. 

Sllpond : Tho slsrtlng sslnry of 
a University locUrmshtp (cui- 
renlly SA1S.170). Tho Income 
is tnxnolo. 

Travol ; As&lstsnco vdth faros for 
cnn'lldhio and dependants. 
Responsibilities : Full-time re- 

search, (iirtepondanilv or In col- 
laboration with Ihe tossnrch (ssm 
of eppllcunt s cl.ulcu. No teach- 
ing dmles. 

Further tnlormetlon : Botore sub- 
milling an application, prospec- 
tive appffcanle aro advised lo 
conimunloale with tho Professor 
of the discipline concerned wllh 
their research, or an Individual 
oi rnsoorch >eam with whom 
they mey wish to work. 
Application procedure* : No 

special application form required 
but appiicntions should ba type- 
written and Includes : — 

(I) NamsB, address, age, de- 
tails of dr|'end*nts. 

(il) Aoademfc record, giving full 
detail* ol all undergraduate and 
poatgradunte results, Including 
level of honour*, place In yoar, 
prize*. 

(Ill) Present and past positions, 
(fvl flosesron oxperlenco In do- 
tall. Including reprint* of ma|or 
papers and manuscript* of un- 
published work. 

(v) University discipline in which 
applicant wlehoe to work, and 
any staff member wlfh whom 
ooliAboratfon I* doelred. 

(vl) Proposed aron of roiearch, 
In seme dot nil. 

(vlt) Nnmos and addroeses of 
two rofeioea. Applicants ire ra- 
qnnatod to et<a>tro that Iho refer- 
eo9 fnrwnrd tholr testimonial* by 
airmntl dime) to the University 
before the a losing dale for ap- 
plica Ilona. The testimonials 
should Inoludo commonl on the 
proposed roaonreh. 

Closing date : Applications 

should roach the undersigned no 
later than Ootobar 31, 1970. 

La Trobe University. 

Bitndoora. D. D Not Ison 

Vtc aOfcJ. nngletrar. 

Australia. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

CHAIR OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 
IN THE 

INSTITUTE OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 

Applfcntfono ora luvitod for tho 
Chair of Criminology, vacant a* 
from lat January. 1079. in the 
Institute ol Criminology in Ihe 
University ol C*pa Town. 
Appointment, according lo quali- 
fications and expsrleno*. will bo 
made on the salary scale RIO, 600 
X 460— Rl 2.600 x 600— R13.600 

? lua 16.6 per cent, 
ha successful candidate should 

C ions** a University Qualification 
ri law, prefembly with a Bpeclat- 
liatlon In Criminal law and/or 
Criminal Procedure and Evi- 
dence. Applicants should have 
a special imprest in Crimino- 
logy end Penology ; a special 
qunliflcsifon In thla field and/or 

f iractloal experience or resoeroh 
n It will be a recommendation. 
It le Intended that the principal 
emphasis of the Institute will be 
upon Ihe practical workings ol 
Ihe criminal Jusfloe ayalem In 
South Africa, and the candi- 
date's background end experl- 
onca should be suitable lo this 
Ink- In addition, the Institute 
should undertake and stimulate 
research In cilmlnology as a 
multt-dlaclpllnarv study, cover- 
ing ihe criminal luatlce aystom 
In Hi widest sente : tha aetio- 
logy of crime : and sociological, 
psychological, and psychiatric 
napeds of crime, delinquency 
and deviance. The InBiltuto's 
location In Cape Town Implies 
that Ihe causes end containment 
of crime in Ihe Western Cape 
should receive special attention. 
An ability lo speak bolh official 
languages of Ihe Republic of 
South Africa will be a recom- 
mendation. 

Applicants should submit a 
curriculum vitae, elating age. 
present salary, teach) rm and 
research experience and In- 
terests. publications. when 
available if appointed, end the 
names end addresses of three 
reforeos whom the university 
may consult and who should 
preforably be corsona wllh 
knowledge ol Ihe applicant's 
Qualifications end experience. 
Memoranda concerning fhe posf- 
lion and general conditions of 
service should be obtained from 
the Registrar. Room 10. Univer- 
sity ol C*pb Town. Private Beg. 
Ronde botch. 7700, by . whom 
applications must be received 
net later than 0h Ssptembw, 
187?. 


UNIVERSITY OF SIERRA 
LEONE 

NJala University College 

Applications ore Invited tor lha 
post ol 

PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR IN ENGLISH 

In tho Faculty ol Education. 
Candidates should have an hon- 
ours degroe m English, e post- 
graduate degree (nroforebly In 
Appilad Llngusticsi. a qualitlcn- 
llon in Educallon and orporioneo 
In leaching English as a second 
language end lie molhodolonv. 
proferably In West Africa An 
Inter eat in Indigenous African 
l8ngungos. Including Krio end 
associated contrast Iw studies 
with knowlodgo of tho field of 
Alrlcnn Lllernluro would be an 
ndsei. Salary scale. Professor 
Lo 7.260 lo Lo 6.41)0 p.a. tt.VMO 
to C4.200 p.a. sterling). Asso- 
ciate Prc'lossor Lb 7,100 p a. 
(C3.550 p.a. Sterling) |U B )orl- 
itig oquols Lo 2.00.) Tho Orltrsh 
Government may supplement 
salary fn range £8.176 lo £9,064 
p.a. iaiotllng) for married ap- 
polnlea or t-6,010 lo £6,616 p.a. 
(sterling) for single appointee 
(normally free of all tax and 
rovlewod annually) and provide 
chlldron a education allow- 
ances and holiday visit passaged. 
Superannuation schema or gratu- 
ity I various allowances ; family 
passages : biennial overseas 

leave. Dataller! applications (? 
copies), including a curriculum 
vitae and naming three referees, 
should be sent by airmail nol 
later than Beptomber 18. 1970. 
to the Secretary, University of 
Sierra Leona, Private Mai) Bag. 
Freetown, Slorra Leono. Appfi- 
cants resident In the U.K. should 
also send one copy to Inler- 
Unlverally Council. 80/01 Tot- 
tenham Court Road. London VVlP 
OOT. Further particulars may be 
obtained from olther address. 


KENYATTA 

UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE 

(A conatiluenl college of the 
Unlvoralfy of Nairobi) 

Appllaaltona are Invited for tho 
post of LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OP LANGUAGES 
AND LINGUISTICS. Applicant 
should have a good dajreo in 
Engllth proferably a Ph.D„ plus 
considerable leaching oxporl- 
xuico nt Second nr y School level. 
Cuililknlu In TFl will he mi 
nddod odvantage. Tho appotnloe 
will bo oxpocled lo loaoh Eng- 
lish Methodology and other role- 
tod arena within his/her oom- 
pel ones to undorgraduoto end 
post grndunto stuacnls. and to 
parllclpalo In Toachlng Practice 
supervision. Experience In the 
usd of Lenauago Laborntory will 
bo oBBonllal. Salary scalo, 
CK2.01B ig 3,312 pa. (CKt 
equals £1.39 aiorllng). Tho 
British Govornmont may sup- 

f ilomonl snfnry In rnnge £3,766 
o 4,200 p.a. (atorllng) for mar- 
rlod nppolntoo or £2.430 lo 
2,770 p.a. (atorllng) for slngfo 
appolntoo (rovlowod nnnually 
and normnlly free of ell tax] 
ond provide ohlfdron'a aduoatlon 
allowances ond holiday visit pas- 
sages. Family passages : 6SBF 
or FS9U; non-oonlrlhulory modl- 
oel scheme end subsidized hous- 
ing. Detailed applications (iwo 
copies) with currlcuim vllao and 
naming three retereas to bo sont 
lo Registrar. Kenyalta University 
Collage, P.O. Box 43844. Nairobi, 

a , by September 26. 1970. 

ante resident In the U.K. 
should also send one copy to 
Inier-Unlvatslly Council 90/91 
Tollenhem Court Road, London 
W1P ODT. Further details may 
bo obtained from either address. 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY Of 
TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHiP 


Application* are Invited from 
electrical end mechanical gradu- 
ate engineers for a RESEARCH 
AS.SfSTANTSFIIP supported by 
Uro S.R.C. and lerablo Kir two 
years from 1st September, 1976, 
In tM Department ot Transport 
Technology, The work will bo 
concerned witis a study of tbs 
application ol optimal ciyUtol 
lfisory to enhance tho perform- 
nnea or transport aircraft in 
enrisf. Previous experience In 
difiiul simulation and numerical 
opi Imitation lecholgues would bo 
an advantage. The successful 
applicant may be able in register 
for a higher degree. 

The appointment will ba made 
rtn |ln» Hi resesreh scale, start- 
ing salary within the range £3,169- 
cl.WO (under review! plus U.S.S. 
Further dciulls and opplicatipn 
forms Irom Professor D. J. 
lahiis. Head of Deparimont of 
Transport Technology, Univttilw 
of Technology. LPlease quote rer. 
DIJ/UM.I . . • . ■ . 

Lriugliburotigb telcwlcrshne 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Applications mo Invito J lur ihn 
lollur/lrig posi" in Ihu DEFAftT- 
MEN? OF rOUCATIOfJ 
LECTURER/ SEN I OR LECTURER 
IN IN-bEllVICE EDUCATION 
(PRIMARY) 

Thn priuiMv ici'.ponstLiilily o( Ihn 
■Itl'olnlc-Q lo this prollloii will 
l>o lo paillcipain in In-ocivico 
I'lc atnmmos for c» potto need 

prlmmy school loncliois. Tho 
uioyrhinmo has two coinponoiils 
tho ImiK-r of wlilcll la tho 
v-uf 'Oi vi si on of studonic. In Iho 
Hold dining iho yonr. This 
necessilaius s.ldnnivo Imvoi 
tlocvighbui PNG khniiniini (|u>ill- 
hcallona for this position In- 
clude a (Jtiyioe In oductillon. 
nalnlng In rummy toachlng and 
uxlcnsivo a«perlonco fn piuuAiy 
educailoi, at both the primary 
nnd ternary lovel. Exp or tones In 
eduoshon In developing coun- 
tries will os a distinct ndvnntage. 
LECTU RCn/SRNIOR LECTURER 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
The nppolnioo will bo roquhed to 
conirii.iiti) to the uro-suivlce nnd 
in-sarvlLO teaching pibgronuuas 
Ol Ihe deparlmenl Wllh particu- 
lar responsibility for Introductory 
general education courses to 
undergraduate eiudenta. A 
higher degree In education and 
experience In secondary schools 
(proferably fn developing coun- 
tries) ere necessary qualifica- 
tions. A qualification and experi- 
ence fn tesl and/or the teach- 
ing ol Social Science In High 
Schools would be a dlsllncl ad- 
vantage. 

salary See lee : Lecturer Grade 2 
— Klt5.159-kl3.91B pa ; Senior 
Lecturer K14.12B-K16.848 pa 
(1 sterling equals KT.33). In 
addition, an allowance ol KI.30Q 
pa if slnafe le payable. An extra 
K1.000 Marriage Allowance and 
K166 por child Child Allowance 
may Also be payable. Condi- 
tions Include provision of hous- 
ing. annual leave fares and 
F83U superannuation. Detailed 
applications (two copies) with 
curriculum vitae, a recent emoll 
photograph and ihe nsmee of 
three referoea should be sent 
direct to ihe Secrolery, Univer- 
sity ot Papua Hew Guinea, Box 
4620, Papua Now Guinea, by £2 
September, 1976. Applicants 
resident In Ihe UK should send 
one copy lo Intor-Unlvetalty 
Council. 90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London W1P ODT. Furlher 
details mny bo obtained from 
ellher addross. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF MALAWI 

CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 
AppHaiiinnx are Invited n»r 
tin- jn.si ..r nmi-.CTtm ai 
THE CENTRE l'Olt SOCIAL 
RESEARCH (Lciuhla at soon 
as possible). Applicants iiiusl 
have a higher degree, pro- 
fcrttbly a Ph.D. fn Sociology, 
Economics or Development 
Studies with at least 5 years 
experience in relevant socio- 
economic research qnd 
proven administrative mul 
managerial nlilltty. Fluency 
In English Is essential ond 
o working knowledge -of 
Chlchewa will bo an advan- 
tage. The appofnieo will be 
responsible For the planning, 
co-ordination and adminis- 
tration of socln-ccoiiamlc 
research In Ihe University of 
Malawi under the general 
direction of tlte Committee 
of the Centre of Social 
Research. Salary scale t 

K6, 500-1(8,000 p.o. (£1 a Leri- 
ing=Kl.57). Tho Brldstl 
Govornmont may supplement 
salary hy £4,128 p.a, sterl- 
ing) fbr married appointee 
or £2,976 p.a. (sterling) for 
single appointee (reviewed 
annually and normally free 
of all tax) and provide chil- 
dren’s education allowances 
and holiday visit passaged. 
If no British Government 
supplement available, the 
University may provide an 
addition of between XI, 640- 
K 1,690 p.a, (taxable In 
Malawi). Gratuity 15-25% ; 
FSSU : family passages ; bi- 
ennial oversees leave ; 
various allowances i hous- 
ing. Detailed applied lions (2 
topics) with curriculum vitae 
and naming 3 referees Co 
be sent direct to Registrar, 
University of Malawi, P.O. 
Box 278, Zombu, Malawi, by 
25 September, 1978. Appli- 
cants resident In the U.K. 
should also send one copy to 
Inter- University Council, 90/ 
91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P ODT. Further 
details ' may be obtained 
Prom either address. 


STIRLING . 

• University of) 
r.flAlR OF. CHEMISTRY 

One or iho two oitebUihed 
Chairs in tho Department of 
idifiriTiliy la currcnllv yicaril. 
nnd applications aro tnvllod for 

l,ll £ardMalfcS should have spit- 
ciaflu Jnicrosia rolfl/eu to orga- 
nic clmmlsiry. Salary, will bo 
within. Iho prortMOrtaf raneo. 

Further rartlculars aro avail- 
able „ from Iho BacrDlsry 
ittiCSi. University ot Stirling, 

S ng rito 4 la. in whoni 

nilons. IoudUiqt with tho 
names nr ihrco rerusoe,- should 
ho BUbmiiiFU by 90Ui Clclober, 
IVIH. Overseas pppilcailons 
which arrtvo taler may bo coit- 
s I dr red. ■' 


THE UNIVERSITY CF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Ai'biiciiilont, nro Invlind lor Iho 
II.--0I ol 

PROFESSOR OF 
ROMAN BIOLOGY 

within Uio 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Applics'iis should hftvo a dfe- 
lingiilsliod academic locord, end 
linva ihalr Inierosie in any of 
Iho disciplines tauuhl wilt ir the 
dopai in unit. Toachlng anil ro- 

se arch experience In a do VOl op- 
ing country would be dosirable. 
Tho appolntoo will be expected 
to provide academic leader ship, 
participate in teaching In ine de- 
parimonr nnd jlimulalo resoaich. 
Ha/eho will alio bo expected to 
participate In iho Slart Dovelop- 
ui«nt Piogi fimms for Mat Ion al 
Acadeniic B'aff end provide 
9iipurvision lor higher degree 
iludonn. Tho Picletsor need i 
nol necesnirlly carry any aumlnl- 1 
siihUvq refponstbUlUes bitnougti 1 
h$/«he la el git, lw for elecNtm 
to poaltfona carrying such 
reaponelbifltlee. The Department 
leaches degreo nnd diploma 
epuraee lo undergraduate and 
postgraduate students of Medi- 
cine. Emphasis Is given lo an 
integrated approach fo modloal 
education. Courses offered in- 
clude Anatomy, Blochemfstry, 
Physiology, Pharmacology, Geno- 
tlca and Nutrition. Salary : 
K20.4B4 (£1 alerting equnls 

Ki.33). In addition, an allow- 
ance of fi 1.300 pa if single la 
payable. An extra Kl.000 Marrl- 
ago Allowance and KI58 par 
child Child Alfovrance may also 
bs payable. Conditions Include 

E 'revision of housing, annual 
nave lares, study Toave and 
FSSU an per annua lion. In somo 
enses It may bo possible to idhIib 
an appolniniBnt on secondment. 
Detailed epplkaHons (two 
copies) with a currlouimn vitae, 
a recent small photograph and 
the names and nddrosseB of 
three roforooa ahoufd be sent 
diroct to fieoratary, University ol 
Papua Now GulnaS, Box 4620, 
Papua New Guinea, by 1 Sep- 
tember. 1976. Appflcanta resi- 
dent In lha UK should also <iend 
one copy to inler-linlvoraliy 
Council, 90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road. London WiP ODT. Fur- 
lher detail! may Lr. obtained Irom 
ellher nddrci?. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

(OOROKA TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE) 

Applications aro Invliod for a 
TUTOR / SENIOR TUTOR / LEG- 
TUHBR in EXPRESSIVE ARTS 
to teach music. Applicant a 
ahould have an appropriate 
degroe or other qusiiricallona 
nnj oxperlenco In triB areas of 
Ethnic Music. Muslolanahfp arid 
Muilc Ediroallon. The nppolntoo 
Villi be required le : <l\ carry 
out roaoarch In iha Hold carlo cl- 
ing PNG mu Dio for caursoB 
(alassioom use) ; (II) edit and 
catalogue nrntorfal collooled In 
lha Hold ; 0ir| loach PNG music 
both lor anricfiment end for 
classroom uao : (Iv) toaoh bflslo 
musicianship: ( w) prepare 

utudonls lo loaoh inuslo Jn the 
class room and to Integrate 
music with oiher Expreseivo 
Arts subjocta, I e, An end 
Drama/Oanco ond do the writ- 
ing, photography and sound 
work |q preparing publications. 
Salary scales : Tuto*. K7.16B- 
K7.652 p.a. Senior Tutor Q1. 
KB.943-K9.698 p. a . Leolurar. 
Grade 1, K9.933 p.a. £l Sterling 
equals K1.33). In addition, an 
ollowancB o( K1.SQO p.a.. It 
Single Is payable. An extra 
K 1,000 Marriage Allowance nnd 
K1B6 per child Child Allowance 
may alio be payable. Conditions 
Inoiuda provision of housing, 
annual leave fares and FSSU 
superannuation. Detailed appli- 
cations (Iwo copies) with curri- 
culum vllaa and naming three 
referees plus a rooent, small 
photograph, lo be sent direct 
to Secretary. University of 
Papua Nsw Guinea, Box 4620. 
Papua New Guinea, .by, 1Mb 
September, 1976. Applicants 
resident In the UK shouM also 
send ono copy to. Inter-lfnlvaraUv 
Council, MAI- Tottenham Court 
Road. London WIP ODT. Further 
details may be obtained Irom 
stVhsT addms. 


EDINBURGH 

HCniOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 

LECrtTlFtETt IN SOCIAL 
POLICY AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Tho anci^iefui applicant will 
be exusciod to assume ration* 
ea butty par a now counso. 
Social Administration and 
Policy, offered » pari or Ilia 
OouanunkrU and Modem HU* 
bury degree. An ability hi teach 
Economics would b» an Advafl- 
laoo- 

Tho salary will be on tho 
Lecturer Bcalo £3.644' To 
£7.308 wllh piscina occordino 
to qualincaliaiui and expert- 
enco. 

TurUicr lurilculars nnd appIL- 
Crtllon forlns aro a vat to bio from 
. iho Staff Of fixer. Krriet-Watt 
University. OhainTisrs Etrsoty 
Edinburgh Rill JIIX lo whom 
comploled appltcauon forms 
sliMild bo nctumod by rrtdoy, 
-eih- 8opreir>iwr, • 3 l tVv.' — - 


UNIVERSITY 

OF 

SIERRA LEONE 

FOURAH BAY 
COLLEGE 

Applicall&ni nro Invliod for lli:- 
POSt ot LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 
Preference will bp givon le enn- 
dldalos who have spncialfvoJ in 
either Fttyslolaplcal or bf.l>ov- 
loural or ovoluilonnry Ecnlcgy 
or Vertebrate Zcotopy. Salary 
Scslo : Lecturer, L03.74D 

Le6. 270 p.a. (£1 atorllng equnla 
La2.QQ). Untvoralty Supaf aqua- 
tion Scheme or gratuity : various 
blfowancai ; ismliy pnacagoj : 
biennial ovorsens leave. Car 
loan nego'toted. Pari-ljinlsHsri 
acQomnioclalloii nt reaaonablo 
rent r,r allowances in lieu Tha 
Brllltih Gavommeril may supple- 
ment salary In isnge £8.054- 
£7.170 p.a. Islaiftea) tor 
m Hilled appolntoo or £4.010- 
£4.926 p.a. fsietllnp} tor atnnlc 
appointee (reviewed ennunlly 
and normally free of nil tax) 
and provide children's education 
allowances and holiday visit 
psBsogev Date I led applications 
(two copies) with curriculum 
vllao and naming three referees 
lo be sent diroct lo Sscratary, 
P O. Box B7. Freetown. Sierra 
Laona, by 26th September . 1979. 

Applioanla roe Ideal In the UK 
enould also aend an* copy lo 
Inior-Unfversliy Council, 90/91 
ToKenhsm Court Road. London 
WIP DOT. Fur Ihn; datalls may 
bs obtained from *Jlher address. 



.University of Wales 

WELSH SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

ARCHITECTURAL 

LIGHTING 

Wilh research enp-Trieri^e in 
the field ol architect! <al 
lighting or environnv'.i, , .?l 
science lo work on an SRC 
sponsored pioiecl ul »• 
y oat's duration slndying tho 
procllcallitea and oltects ol 
syElema of localised light- 
ing fn office buildings. 

The main responsibilities 
will be io organ lie and 
carry out n series of con- 
trolled experiments using 
oxlsling lighting equipment. 
The work will be devoioped 
wilh r sodfil scientist and 
a full-time clerical officer. 
Salary, Range 1A £3,660 lo 
£8,178. 

Requests (quoting Rof, 
THES/2) lor delells nnd ap- 
plloallon forms to Person- 
nel Ssotlon (Aoademlc), 
Uwfat, Cardiff CF1 3NU. 
Closing date, September 
15, 1978. 


University of Stirling 

Deparlment of Economics 

As ■ result of continued growth 
In eludsnt numbers appkoallona 
are Invited (or ihe following 
posts. 

Senior Lectureship In 
Public Finance 
DuUm will Include laaohlng Pup- 
llo Finance al lha postgraduate 
fevil "arid eonurbullng is Ihe 
dsvBtepntont at new undergradu- 
ate degree programmes fn Pufallo 
Policy. 

Lectureship (n . 

Marketing and Economics 1 

Dulles will Include lecturing in 
Merkel Ing to Business Btedloa 
sludanls amt tectuilng and/or 
tutoring lo economies students. 

Lectureship In Economics 

Applications tuo InWled from per. 
sons wlfh any area ol Interest in 
eoonomlos. 

Teaching Asslstenl 

+S3,C ,, i,« rof exceed six 
hours a week and ihe appointee 
will be encouraged to register for 
a higher degree (no tees). 
Starting date : February 1, 1979, 
or fay a/rangomsnt. : 

Current Salary Seales (placing 
rnay bs al any appropriate point 
on the i&nle) : 

Senior Laclurer i C7.074-B8,730 
fUSS/FSSU). 

Laclurer I E3.66fl-E7.308 (U5t/ 

FSSU). 

Taaohlng Asalstanl : 62,600- 

£2,790. 

Further particulars for the lour 
above poala are evalfobfo irom 
The Beer* lory (IKES), University 
of Stirling, Stirling FK» 4 LA. 
Seoiland, lo whom applications 
should ba sent, togciher wilh iho 
names ol three rotor ms, to airlve 
by September 23. 1B78. 
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Universities continued 


BELFAST 

Tha Oueon'B University 

IECTURESHIP IH 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

A lectureship In medieval h's- 
lory rti'hiJi Iho Dopailmenl 0> 
Modoi r Hlsioiv «vl M be avail- 
able Horn I October IB70. or 
such ot bar dolo a a may be 
errurujed. LHo parson appointed 
vi III (each ti.o hlsioiv . ol 
modi aval EuropOi (noludinfl 

England end Ireland. with 
apacifll roe ponslbl H l V for the 
earlier pari ot the potlod. Bl- 
aoarch q u at in o a Hone In Anglo- 
Saxon end/or earl/ IfW, hletoiy 
will be nraforred. Initial plac- 
ing. which will depend on apo, 
orperlence and qualification*. 
Hilt be made at one ol the Oral 
three points on the acale for 
lecturers (under review) : 

€3,660' 23.605. 24.130 doing 10 

SB? ^^rswBast 

The appointment wilt be sub- 
toot ta a period of probation 
ol up ro three yoaro fn dura- 
tion. Applications for ■ ■•tolnncrt 
lo wards removal expenses to 
Northern Ireland will bo con- 
sidered Further porfloiilara may 
be obtained from (he Porsonnol 
Officer. The Outran' s University 
I ot Belfast, BT7 INN, Northern 
Ireland, Closing dale : IB Sefl- 
tontbor 1876. (F lease quote Ret. 
76/THES). 


University of Milas 


BIRMINGHAM 

I'NIVUHSU V III ASlV'N 

bLRAit imi'.n r rn sait.iy 
AND VtYi.lKNK 

Apiillratiiins nr.- Wtytred fj-r 
,i nr jrr.Am.M hi i.'UiiN ibiui' 
i.tiiiuiii'li' IliU In Oililnr. , "**■ 
I'rel'uis an' >■ ulo l'> 
end, of tin- folluwlnn arm-, 
Mnllimluloav HTuI SUIISII' S 

u I Hujni.ltriH »n lh:<il|,.iH ,1 

iiveloii'- survnj'*. 

lr>-LJiil:<f I -jii or um )miisihI> 

iif llj/.irciann ouiul.mtns. 

liie Hoi* ■ irl ' iiivwriinv-iit 
Health of MiileU- tii’.lu'iloraU'V 
HoriiirElnu ri-ciir.linu «i 

tii’iusirl.il A>‘ 

AnplUMntn diuuiil liJ‘« 
nifli or 111 * 11 *'/ . *rn*l [MM 
.i..iiriiu in <* Mill lr ci mu. vain I ■ 
one of Hu* .iiiov*. tuple*. 

Application Inrun ir.im »«•- 
era rch Tnfor. i>i-iMriii,j-iii of 
Barmy * liyiis-m-. imieMjiiv 
of naiuu, CiUaU ijicttfii Ittr- 
minuli.un. 


ijvi-;itronr. 

niL UNIVtaisliY 

AND ULCCIKUNICB 
Application, ar« i«y»M!* /fi? 

rNf'.iNi;r:niNi . .nut li.lv . 
tiroN res. 


Research 

Assistant 

Applications are InvJied for the 
posi of Research Aaalatant in 
Hid Oeparlntanl ol Chemical 
Engineering, to work on a pro- 
loot studying the behaviour at 
flexible fibres In suspension, 
with particular r afar once to 
paper making,' Tho protect will 
be can-tod uul with indualrlal 
collaboration. Applicant a should 
have en aptitude I of t haorett cal 
and experimental lluid mech- 
anics. and the eucceesful can- 
didate will bo ocidouraoed to 
register for a Pti.D. 

Tbs appolntmont, which will bo 
lor two years from 1st October. 

, 1076, will be an a soele up to 
23,660 per annum (under 

1 review). plus U8S/UBDPS 

tee?- particular* . end rfppB ce- 
tlbn l«rme 'It- obeVaaV may b* 
obtained from the Paraonnol 
ORVcer, University College at 
Bwansse, Singleton Fork, Swan- 
sea SA3 IFF, le whom they 
should bs raiurnad by Monday, 
fills Qsplembsi, 1871. 

ULSTER 

The New Ustl versify Scliool 
of Biological and 
Eaviroumental tiiudlcs 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Applications are Invited for 
two locciiresliiiu In Psycho- 
logy bcuaWlo front 1st Janu- 
ary, 1979. 

Applicants for otto of rite 
posts should have an Inter- 
est In Industrial or social 
psychology ; for die other 
post no particular special- 
ism is required. 

Salary scale : £3,863 -£7,754 
jjer annum (with FSSU/ 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
The Now University of 
Ulster, Coleraine, Northern 
Ireland BT52 ISA (quoting 
Ref. 78/100), to whom 
applications, together with 
a curriculum vitae and the 
names and addresses erf 
rliree referees, Should be 
returned not later titan 13th j 
October, 1978. 


■ULSTER: ... ...... 

THE NEW UbinVHltBJ^rV ■ ’ . ' V 
V ; - w . SOCIAL ■> ■ ■ 


rntd ifesi ;* iiikii* i.iidJ win* 
an »ril.L'. uijni In *ui>uorl 01 
ail eniablhmoii |iro 1 **ci. ctn- 
conic, I will) Ihr iimrilriiilan ol 
in odem control iwsmiini« ij 
excluiion nnd i-riino faotrar 
von mil of inriianonoiaior*. 
IMrtlc-uur riiipliiiNH Is |iUc»J 
on tiio l’ltlrEkJl IniiilniiifAEaLton 
of qovf 1 romrol Acnrincs, tuliiu 
a (Hum ai'ii-y rot*. ro-ii*(ich I jiO ,'*tia 
coinpulcr 

Am>t leant* shnuta ho vs » 
Ph.U. or sitUuhlr Uiriusiriair 
ro 5 on roll rxiiortcnco in pintur 
aystoma/conirol cnulnBorino. 
Itia poifitn BppotntoiT wi:i bn 
SUMKlad to I lain- with cnqln- 
eoiu In Indusin- 10 iilriuii dm 
resiMrch t'jv.mts IndilsirUil ai. ■ 
altCAlton. 

riii* iiuti la ir-nniilr for onn 
year, an<i in** win Im 

wlllihi the r.inuc M//;-! to 
E4.GH1 par n nmi in. 

AnntlcaLlnnA itioulil tn> rr- 
coti’ou npi Inti.r ituin Hii.'iiiuhor 
J.4, t'ttH, 6v Uio Uinlrirar. 
fht Univor&Uy, l».Q. Utix 147, 
Lh'Drr*ool Lfi'.i irmn win iu 
riirUinr partlciii.ira may no nb- 
Ull m. uuotn rof, Itv "JD6 


UNIVERSITY Or 
I/O NOON 

i.OLDS.Mi iiib’ i:oi.i.k;i: 
Nrw Cruis. Lcnuon ssi%i-i bNW 

MUSIC DLl'Altl Mi:N I 

AliplIcnUonn «re invueri fur 
Ihn uasi a( LI.CI Dlli-ll IN 
Ntusic wtih errcci from t»i 
January. l*m>. 

Tlio spool ni»rt Leclurrr will 
bo particularly CDncrrnaJ wllh 
iha Tralnlna ol Ruconaarr 
School Music 8 pacta I tan within 
iho fmniowork of tho «mo yoar 
J J o»lorjiliui\D Tcnclieis’ Cor 11(1- 
CBtO. Courss. outer loac^ilrm 


W» or aLrucvnnnn secondary 
school music, and lilmlly ilicfr 
?vm tosclilnq rxiwrionco will 
hitvo born gained In t-oniraaicd 
lyltvs of Secondary Mchonl. 

. Soliirv on scnlc c-l, iws by I U 
Inrrenwnta |i> *:7,-iu7 iv.-r 

annum Inclusive or l.onduu 
Allownnie an. I 4 ii|i|>Widiii. 

Ufrtln for furflvr ilnslN. mi- 
clMlnn s nivdiwn alicil »oit ■ 
adJiUaScd nntclom*. |0 ttm 
Knroonnel orfli it. to whom 


MANCIIlvSTF.R 
iiu: uNivi:nsnv 
iNffniyiis or hcilncu 

ANU TLU1INUI4MIY 
SKNiqii nxi'JiiiiMeNTAt. 

Ajinlicatloiu am Invllad from 
vunaulniei ol cIiIibt sox lur 
Uia post of Senior L\|ir.rliucmal 
Officer Jn Hid Atmoaii^oilc 

bu nosidociural 
BClrntlals with rosfjrih expert, 
ojvco In aerosol untl 'or cloud 
pnyslco. Du ilia will iniludo rcii- 
rnsonlation of AUno*i*|imc 
lira pare 1 1 Urouji In 
pwAbbag and nruDiJsilon of 
rascerpi ccnttracla ; dovelopmont 
M lonwnra in relation to ccm- 
pwntlonai procoMlng or Held 

monl of novui Insinmieniulloji.. 

SaUw will bo will tin Iha 
Boole £0.1/34 to ET.Soa per 
annum . 

. ,-ttpn ronna may bo 
btalnjBd fkvm me Koglilmr, 
3T. P.O. Bon us, Man- 
--olljr. M6D ion, by quoilng 
roferonco m/fft/cj. Applloa- 
itoni should bo returned ■» 
soon as imsalbie. 


HIE LN'tllbll l ANiii'.Mii: 
flLNn-K Ol AllSA Ml .1 lie 
uniycusiiy "i n;r.ii.N«iiiii:v 

ban 

Is upMuu an ASHlHIANI' 
DIIILU'IUlf Im Hi iir.iiirniiiinv 
In KndlUli lor Jit. h-ntu and 
TnillllOlbOV. AlldlulllI will* 

nii.n. in Aiwilrd lawmbHr* 
T1 n, or n n-lalnl itHil. ml- 
uilnlalralitfe vM.irii-in'- nn*l 
l'*TSl.\ll lllinlliil" alililtv air 
1 >r»f<WTMl. 

Soiul rnumr .md r-*ini*"»' fi*» 
ii pill l r.i lion in.iitii.ili 'in'>i'" 
dliitoty lo i *n(*Kv 4. Wei* i. 
Ulrociur. r null Mi I •■tltiu.iu** 

ci'iilrr. Ary.i M*'Hr lMilvmli\ 
of TivintuUHlv * isialiuN ' . I'. ii. 
Ilux bf-'.l bt.iluin. Ir.m. 


NORWICH 

KfJiVi usin 1*1 

LAST ANHI.IA 

I.ROI'UIII'.II IN l llKMhEAL 
KDIKAUUN 

In ths School .id (41 ri i.i . mi 
B clencoa. Tho poraan .lpnolntud 
will hBVU had an urganli 
ohomtatry barhuround liui will 
intend to make u lurthn' 
core or- In cliunlml eiliuallnn. 
tto.'MiO will Inin iho vvoll- 
■isl.i 1*11 ill oil group .■ I l-.l. A 
which smdloi ail mpi'* I- .if 
lllu tOHChluu ami li.irnlug ..i 
chrmlslry. I In- |.vi hi.ii 

appointed will l.-arli In tl.r 
iindarorddualu and i»..sini.i<tiL.ie 
courses in ch.'nili.il clut.illim 
tagoQiar wiUi a sviluLinlUl 
amouni of loachlna of uruam. 
irhomlstry ill uiulixili<.idunie 
level. Salary will b<- tin- 
tcnlo £.3,660 to CT.-YVl phi, 

Li. 8.8. /r. 8.6. U. hontflH. 

Appllrallnn, i our ropy onlyi 
which shouiil cotit.dn u full 
ourrtc ul um vli.io Inrl odtn a 

exact data of birih tnnHhrr 
with the nunm anil (nMri.ii..i 
of Ihroo pen on » lo wlio in 

rororenco pioly be dr. ihnulH 

bo lndond willl tin.- Li'.tblWh- 
lu out Offlror, UnlviXollv of 
Eail Anall.i. Norwlili NH-1 
7TJ, troin whom turihor par- 
ticulars niny be ol»o Inert 
.telephone (Hurt r.i,|AI. 1>:|. 
yiCf .1 by no Inirr Ilian ir.Ui 
Ociohor. l*'7ll. Nu (amis of 
apnllniliun .ire konsl. Iii 
namlnn three refer.-c you arc 
roq ileafed in a lye nnlv llir 
iIMft ot il.mr wlio i-.,n Immr- 
lUnloly hr D|.|iriMrhril hy Ihr 
unlvanuy. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

uNivrusnv oi -inti 
\\'mv.vn:iiHiiANU 
Johannrsliiirg 

UKPARTMBN C Ilf [•IIUNI.I ll !!» 
AND UBNHItAL l.INGUISTTUH 

CHAIR or iir.NI'.UAI. 
UNUUIUITCH 

AppliMthma are invltnl lur 
nimcn] lo llic cnair and 
ship of Iho Dr I ..iri in rni of 
onntlcs and Oennral LinnuU- 
Wefcrenco will be alvon 
cants tvhuso nialur 
Ions are in iheoty and 
egy in ihr contra 
of Unguisiits. an 



of Unguisllco. an 

x vJ •g:» w 'XpW 


mlnoit In arcnnlame tvllli Iho 
□unlincaaldiia nnd o.iiiriirnr.. 

Of Uio siiccriilnl n|i|il|rinl. id 
equals Ul. (.7 .iptimx. i. 

Uni vr miy 'a ppilcy u 
illicriuiiiiaio in ihr 
■iinninunonl of alari nr (lio 
•election of Muiirnn »n um 
ndx of *ex, men. rpilelmi 
ir. turllier nnrllrulars 
to IhlsiitMi'llly and lo 
are lm.nn)i‘ii in an 
I tuMI oiitaln.iblr 
o London llrproannw. 
«rjliy of (hr wit- 
. failrtirslrr llouir. 
lfoihorn. I nn.lnn 
mm the llnila- 
„ of tlM* Wtt- 
Riituia Avmwii* 
qhiinnoshurp aiKil. . Hnuili 
Africa, with tvlinnt nhnllrnllana 
v “ by Wilt Son 


rhoiurf ba l« ... 

iMnbsr. 19711. 


HIEVnUM) 

T1IC UNIVLIIMrV 

DEPARTMENT UT 
COMMUNITY MCDUtINh 

STATISTICIAN KOK 
POST-NEON ATAL 
MULTI-CBNT7IL STUDY 

.To BSalat In a DllSB suppor- 
led re wo rch study oMIlneM in 
Infancy, Tpo person appornlad 

— rabor ol iha. con- 

baaed 
d will be reapan- 
a procrsalng and 
■ rojm all 

iT uia ’molUcaT jflolii' would bo 
an adwitaoa. Ibnuro 2 years 

PartlcuJan .from ihe.netili 

trar and aocrelar/. Dir Un lvcr- 
•Uy. Sheffield 6lU STN lu 


sni-:mi:i.i) 

rilL UNIVT-II9IIY 

ciiAdi or iiim.ii-.Ai. niuihiib 

Apnmniluni me tnvitm lur 
llin l.li.ilr of niblli-.il Hliirtlm 
which will become vncini nti 
Ilia- rol In-in. -i 1 1 ul IIkv. Canon 
nrofraior .Lnui-- Aimiimhi Iii 
H oplunilior. L"7". H.H.iry In Hie 
range nM>niv...l fur iirnlwiNorlal 
uppolnlnwni'. Willi siip.-i • 
Himuntloii piovhumi 

ITirlher I'.irll* ihum may he 
ubldliioil from i tic lfi.|i liii-.ir 
niul Br/Toinry. T]i» I'nlviTiliy. 

Hliolllulil mil ii IN, K. 

a mil h .ii I oni i ..in. lopv ..iiiyi 
ihiilllil he i<-ni hv "!l*|li Mi-ln. 
her. I'/Vll. Ilil'jll- ret. 
II 1 IIA [>I - 


SOUTH AFRICA 

.li’l*. iimi'-l)ili. I 

uNivr.ttattv t« tih: 

Vt'nTVAIILlIKIIANI) 

rifAlll HI ITitvN AN|> 
UUdlONAL 1>l-\NNINi. 

Appllv.illuiis are Invlloil |..r 
liolllini.-ul l» the ahnvo poal. 
,n tnauutwwt »( Hi* i«m will 
> iviiiuiYit In MTh*n.lar ami 


itprim.iiiuns .lie ii* vii..*. i*.r 

luinoinini.-ul (■» the ahnvo poal. 
rt\n Inauutwivt »( tllrt IW 1 RI will 
he ivtiiuiYil In MDBn.Ur ami 
lako pari In Ihe v.ltIous .nunwa 
In Town And Iti-nluiul 1‘l.innlng 
ofCoKA by the imivorsliv. 
OancUdiitce ehouhl have wide 
exnorloiico Hi Hip . endemic and 
pnofossloniil rirldi ol iihuiitlng 
and hn ainpniprkiirty <iu.ill(luil. 
Mem tn ./-.hip ul u rn onnNi.il 
nrufoaolonol Thwii I'l.innlno 
Inailiuir will I..* n mronp 
recoin in enil.ill.il i, Ihe sui-'Osi. 
fill c.mdiil.ife will iiImi bo ion- 
slih'ml ftn* npimlnlriieni .u, 
hoad of llie dep.irlnient. 

Tho salary will bt In the 
r angrt ltlU.474 in llin.o.Vi 
liar oimuin. the inlilal ealnry lu 
ba doL-.aiiiineil uccmilliwi lo the 
niLiliricaiioius nnd rM«cnonco of 
tho iiiccowrul apiilkMnl, itnne- 
fiu Include an nmiiuil bi.nna. 

B un ston and mertlcjl aid r.uili. 

rs, nnd a hunting eubsltto vll 
elidible'' . i 111 cqllnl* Rl.t>7 
approx. ■ ■ 

Tho Unfvorslly'i policy Is nol 
to dUcrhaiiuiin tit ihe- appoint- 
moni of stuff or Iho ioIocUoii 
of otudonts oil tiie oraundi of 
sox*, moo. roil ii 1 1 hi or colour, 
rurttior parllculnrs relallnn to 
this pracllce and In the above 
post tiro Included in nit infer. 
niHUoii ahoel oui.iinabh* front 
the London Iiopiv<6Piiial1VD. 
Unlvcrsliy of Uio U'ltwulrars- 
rand, tlhlchoaier IIoiinc. !i7ll 


TIIH TIMliS llllillKK EDUCATION SUrpi 

THE POLYTECHNIC 1 

HUDDERSFIELD 1 

Department of Behavioural Sciences 

Rat. ACV2IS,: 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT- ' 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Tha succosc>(iil applicnni will be engaaed £, n ^ . 
Hon Processing Project concerned with ailenuTr, , * 
control oi processing cupacity. a ' l3 N 

Department ot Music 

Ref. ACA/ 161 /e 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
for the post ol Research Assistant In (he \m 
Ironic Music, Composition or History of Music. a 

Candidates should possess a good honour* dMr*. 
j equivalent In thn relevant dtsclpfina and will bs anZy 

to reglsler lor a higher degree of the CNAA. 

i Salary : Fixed term two-year contract Reiwa 
Assistant Burnham Scale (Lecturer 1 Point h 
£3,192 per annum. ^ 

Further details and application terms, which itaifh 
returned by 18 September, 1878, from (he Establikw 
Office, The Polytechnic, Queensgate, Huddmlik »i 
3DH (Telephone 0484 22288 Ext. 2226). 



Leeds 


POLYTECHMC 


ITijaTi" Ifnlboiii, l.uii-lnn WVIV 
Tin:, OT [Mm Uw CU.gU.ir.xr, 
Untyrnliv or Iha Wllw.iln-x- 
ranii, .fan Htmil* Av.'iiur, 
joiitiniirxbiiTU Llin 1 1 . . 9.) iillt 


Africa, wtlli whom ..Mitlfdlloni 
alia Lila bn la.lguri bV 16 Oi-IO- 
Orr, 1*1711. 


Polytechnics 


SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AND 
REQK)NAL STUDIES 

Lecturer U • • 
i tn Urban and 
1 Regional Economics 

8 «lary Boale, 14, iOl lo CS.SSS 

AppilOBlions lot thin new ptnl 
a«s Invited born ocuiioml*ia who 
may bo recent giadtinto*. Can- 
didaloa who Imvo a further 
dagroo wilt bo et an advanlago, 
Tito perflon appoiniad will bo 
oxpocled lo poMlcipnto in (oaolt- 
Ing on couieo* i ringing from 
lilghor Tochnlolnn lo 1 Honotue 
Dagroo end Postoradiiqia iovole 
and v/lll bu oxpaolod lo dovo- 
lop rotovant resomCh apoolol- 
lima. 

Riquula lor an eppHoallon form 
In wciitns only ptaaoj, to <ha 
Raeruilmeni Seelton oi tho Far- 
• onnal Department, Bhtlliald Clly 
PoMaohnlo (Dapl. THE8), Hol- 
fordi Houae, vlUalan Square. 
Sheffield SI 2BD. Complelod 
forme altould be raiurmd by 
September 2ft, 1ft7ft. 


NKWCA8TLE UPON TYNr 

THE POLYieCtlNIC 

DBPAflTMENT OF 
•HUMANU1L8: 
DIVI8ION Of LiLOGHAPHV 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 
ITWo Pone; 

Tho Politothnlc mMib lo 
anwqlnl flood honours UllADU- 
ATB8 to Ute roHowino pona ; 

1, " Lon da cape Quality on 
Held " Nonhumbrljn Coal- 

, A DNdnalo tot anagraphy, 
planning, envlronuicntat Htudtoa 
or a related fluid to Join e 
research .project involved In 
die analysis of landswipc quality 


School of Home and Institutional Studies 
Applications are Invited for the post ot 
LECTURER II IN FOOD AND 
ACCOMMODATION MARKETING 

To teuch marketing and consumer needs, and dm; 
the teaching of tourism. 

Applicants should have a good honours degml 
Business Siudies or Hotel and Catering Manas*** 
with a specialization in marketing (and tourism).! 
a posi gtaduate qualification In marketing. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II in either 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE OPERATIONS 
or FOOD STUDIES— HOME ECONOMICS 
The post will operate from 1st September, IIU 
81st August. 1970. 

Salary Scale . C4.101C6.558. 

Details from ' 

The Services Officer, (F.13), Lesdf PdjgJ 
Calverlsy Street, Leeds LSI 3HE. Tel, 0632 
Closing date: 13th September, 1978. please ew* 
s.a.e. 


Research Assistants 

£2,910-£3,084 p.a. incl. 

Application* mo iuviioil tn) iho ioilowtog 

bo for Iwo yuaiB m liiu fir wi Imianco, with ttw po 

•Ion for a (turd vfmi. 

• AnUvppoloniil/SoalofoBlal Ra»a«foh A«WM -a ■ TM X 

lo work with Of Oam Id Mari on ■ w 

Economy '—iho * normal • ways In which 
and invisibly ktohm, tuvutod, Iransportod, ajcrowL ^ 
and .CODBumad in woya that novor ca«w IJJ RjJJ 11 i 

addition to iho racentfy Hdvwtlaed SBHWhtad «■ , 
oanta should nolo at least an uppor ajeoadow* ™ 
and bo proparod to raglBlor (or a hlghw cteflfw uvumh* 

• Raiatroh AitUiam In allhar Watar RBBOurei 

Lindtssps eviluallon and Planning hwufi * 

Applicant* should hold at least an uppir wo 0 ™ 
and bs prepared lo register for n higher asgree. 

• Reiavch Aeifilanl In Quaternary stuff «* 

lo vrork on tho uso ot orientation oiernewi m ^ M 
chronology. An tntoiosl in Scendlnavlan aw 
morphology and tn quanlUaUve twelhOd g. wguw ™ ^ -q&,i 
Applloanla ehould have a Mrat S ta S?JSSI«i^ week** 
quaternary goomorphology, a good h^8 rg {SL5>4i 
or more oi phyalcil googiaphy. OootW. ■ pe I 

at feaat on upper second honoura oosibb, 
register (or a higher degree- oMiliid In" 

Further details (no appUotUon form).. WfT. 

Appolntmenla Ollieer (Ret. AM4A), 




polytechnics continued 


Leeds 


POLYTECHNIC 


School of Accounting and Applied Economics 

LECTURER II IN ACCOUNTING (TWO POSTS) 
Applications are Invited from suitable qualified can- 
didates with a particular interest in either Financial 
Manaoement or Management Accounting. 

InttiBt appointments will be hi an appropriate point 
on the Lecturer Ii scale, but progression to Senior 
Lecturer level can normally be anticipated. 

School of Health and Applied Sciences 

LECTURER H IN NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 
Applications are Invited from Stale Registered 
Dieticians, who have recent citnicni experience, to 
join b team involvod in thn taarhinq ol degiee and 
diploma students. It is anliciij.iiert tiiat the successful 
applicant will undertake research in the section, 
which will also assist in the development of student 
projects. The post wilt also carry responsibility lor 
certain clinical aspects of the course. 

Salary Scale: C4.101-C6.558. 

Detiir/6 from : 

Ths Services Officer (MA.13), Leeds Polytechnic, 
Calverley Street, Leeds LSI SHE. Tel. 0532 482923. 
Closing date : 8th September, 1978. Please enclose 
s.a.e. 



The Polytechnic of Central London 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

Afpllcillam lie invllod fot the otipoinlinrni oi Chief Llhfauan 
Vtri til Jinuaiy, (972 OniutlnAira ehould have aoademlc 
qutllhctllons together with profesvtonal qualillaatloni In 
Libroi tinatiip In addition they should h:<vo h.id « number ol yeo>B' 

S 'rtwea In a aonla poal, pioior.Hrty In on oceOarnio oi 
uiwal library. 

Till Chlal Librarian will bo responsible (nr Libraiy services 
vvoughoul Iht polyloohnlc. oonauhlnn with cihm mtnibera of 
«tt to ensure n service attuned to PCL e noode. Ho/ahe will 
be Smii*I Editor ol all Library public,, lions, will arrange stall 
25-1 Publicity for tha aorvlcc. mu lepu.eeni (he Llbrurv 

** no '" the Bubjoct nf l,tvr><lin.Win,. |,y Joint 

w "; kln S Party duo to ropuii in ihn Autumn . cuueniiv 

^l^M^£7U27'c0. 7 026. ,nOl ‘ mW,, " W * Um> ”* 

fiw lh,r eppHoallon forma front : Th t Batabllahmenl 

Will 21* 309 8lr<a| . t - <,nd0 " WIR BAL. Til. 01-580 


LfifCRfiT.GR 
.Till. I'Ol.YIDUINIi; 

SCNIOII l.niH! AVION At. 
"“w ocsi.iN iivniMu'JAN 
D .12 lo L4 .i,ili npr mmiiin 

liKluklye ot siipMrmrnt 

ncwlroa In Ihr Uiliii uilun il 
f-'-mr. In I,,, re. 
lli'a i\ nr o.tn. 
Nnnina n Mini)., ITo- 
Uwl * wh,c h UttlMl Irl- 
,Z* M ’ 0 proiiwe U run, to of 
J^llvnni ruudik, „ 

to; ■PUJuUn in urjiihic ctraimi 
i -?* ". “» I* oxparlonrn In 
end Higher Uducatloii. 
f*lher dmuita and r,;»vHca- 
eTf.,°,L m 4iuu»Me from Htalf- 
Itolceatrr Pr,i. v uch- 
rniJJ- "®* 1M, Itolcratrr 
,or,w ' r,0,ni 


Colleges of Education 


IIKUTPORIISIIIRK 
>:il|iN-|V CHIINCII. 
liui 1 1 < ni i > hi i lid : i:oi.u:i>b 

Ol AIM’ A Ui:ri)ON 

H^iiK-ld li.imi ( Hi. Albnne 

I* AM I - /i'll - . ‘ ‘ KIVIDCN t 

(.miNHUl.I.riri lo w.,rk irrm 
llmx- ii a from ihr uililUle u( 
Hriiinuimr. 

A i.|. /hi in, .'iii Is for f» haara 
|.<r wi'i'k I'V .11 1 .Uleir ln.riil „| 
|. ,ir-lli,i,. |,.. Iiini> licjurly rJI,- 
•-'•-■.ii |n-r in, nr. 
a I'ror.-v.hmoi iiualtflcaiton In 
sli»l>.|tl niiinsvllliin nr ,i 
niullUi nil, in in P»v, hollti*r.i|,v 
wlli bn nr. o»*.irv. 'Ill,' slllJnni 
b'.ilv nf ihe I'dlti.fir. Ini Inrtos n 
I’.iM liiMihiHiP Uotirse It, An 
Ihrr.'lay. 

A|»li)lriUloiU by luilnr wllh 
i»ro mrreei iu ih«- Primlpui 
nf. ll, i> Col leu* ee roon av po»- 


^Ucges of Higher Education 


GWENT COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Faculty of Science and Technology 

a) TEMPORARY LECTURER I/ll 

Required as soon as possible lo leach Industrial 
Measurement and Conlrol topics to City and 
Guilds Part III level or equivalent. 

b) TEMPORARY LECTURER I/ll 

Required as soon as possible lo 'teach genera! 
Electrical and Electronic Engineering topics lo 
H.N.D. level or equivalent. 

Both the above posts are tenable until August 
31, 1981. Candidates must have appropriate 
qualifications and Industrial experience. 

Salary range Ll C3.992 lo C5.134. Ul £4,101 to 
£6,051. 

For further details and application forms apply 
to. Principal Administrative Officer, Gwent Col- 
lege of Higher Education, College Crescent, 
Caerleon, Newport, Gwent NP6 1XJ. 

Closing date for applications, Friday, September 
5, 1978. 


Administration 


Scientific Administration 
in the 

Science Research Council 

Ths Science Research Council is one ol five Research 
Councils funded by Ihe Science Vole, it is responsible 
for developing research and training in all branches of 
fundamental science and technology which it does using 
iis own Establishments and by givinq grants lo support 
work in universities and similar mstilui ons. 

To help ii discharge ils responsibilties the Councl has 
a number of Advisory Committees and Panels which ate 
run from Ihe Central Office in Swindon. A number oi vac- 
ancies has arisen lor young scientists tn assist in Ihe work 
ol Ih03e Advisory Commilteus. Tho duties include tlie 
mdml o*i, munition ol giant uppliurttiunv. thu oigaiuznliot, 
nnd management of committees, liaison with universities 
end co-operation with academic, nidus I rial and Govern- 
menl rosenrah establishments. 

Crindidntes. who should preferably be under 27, must 
possess a Science degree with First or Sicood Class 
Honours (or a higher qunltUcnltoii). An aptitude lor 
administration is eBsonilef and successful applicants will 
bD oxpoctod lo develop sclentrlic knowledge and interests 
beyond their own particular disciplines. 

SiilnriOB will bo related lo nge and oxpprionco bill will 
be on Um Scientillc Ollieer/ Higher Scientific Otticnr scale 
brlvveon £2.83(1 and £4,101 although exceptionally a higher 
snlnry may bo ollorod tor pmiioutarly relevant experience. 
There are opportunities lor promotion to higher grades 
with salary maxima beyond £10.000; ii Is the policy of Iha 
Council to till alt vacnncieu Irom internal cundiAiloi »1 
possible. 

Successful applicants will rocalve 4 weeks' annual leave 
initially, plus 10J public and privilege holidays : ihere is 
also a non-coniribuiory pension scliome. The Council 
has recently moved (torn London to h now cur-latn-hulil 
office adjacent lo Swindon Station. Iheio will uhoitly be 
a restaurant and extensive lecroaiional facilities era near 
by. 

Application forms are available from (he address below 
and the closing date for completed applications is 1 1 Sep- 
tember. 1978. Interviews will be neld in Swindon. 

Science Research Council 
P.O. Box 18, Swindon SN2 1ET 
Telephone (0793) 26222, ext. 2176 


Research I 
Officer 

Int'iii-iiiuiiim tincl Ri'lrloul 
System ml. Klicrjjy lU-scurdi 
I tie f-.ueri^ l*.. net ,»f Hie 
Social Soil lie- Ui", i n rcli 
C'uuiH'tl tSSUCj wishes m 
app,ff hi •* Rest* arc Ii O fl Jeer 
kvith siijiic kiniwli>ilBL- or the 
field nf uiiiTjty ru^c-urch Fur 
twelve mondu. n undertake 
a pi tin ere 1st- t t f an in- j 
I < 11-111 all, hi ui id rout oval 

system fc,r..reseniih in Uic 1 
social scii-iiccs on rneigjr. j 
Cite c vi- rwiso is c» be under- ■ 
(.■ken j, ill illy with thu 
Energy Tcciuintiiuy Support 
Unit, UK Atomic Energy 
A li iJio illy, Hni well. 

The .ippuln intern could tie 
tm sccu inline ill, niul aliuulU 
Stan ns .sunn as pnsiitile. 
llie Kuscuroh Ofticer would 
tit- ii lilt in it,, much uf ihe 
wnvte Troin his/her luunc 
I list itu ii on, inivclltnti to 
tr.wweh w\u-.nevei m;.. os- 
surv. 

Tlie salui-y would tie no 
Range LA- NhDoiibI Insur- 
.nice im hi til tic paid unit rite 
question uf putisimi cover- 
nge is ucgrnlatilc. Ail nliow- 
line L- for irvvul mid xiibsts- 
t tine will also he made. 
Further Information ami 
nppHcoiten forms can be 
obtained from Ms Christina 
llndjlmallienu. Secretary to 
the Energy Panel, SSKC. 1 
Temple Avenue, London 
lvC4Y onn. Tel. 01-15.1 5252 
% 7 lo whum cn tuple led 
ntqtllcntltns stmidd be re- 
lumed uni later ihun 
Slh September, 1978. 


UNIVERSITY MARINE 
IlIOl.OC I CAL SYAIION 

Mlllnorl Is Id of I'limlir.ii, 

Hi OIL, lilt KAL1H Ul.'l 
VACANCY 

PDHi-nocronAi. nrsn-Atcru 

ASEOiUA’Ii: rr.iulroil ", mt\- 
Ilnur, and Hiivdioi, .in . vliilnt) 
iironramiiit ot n-Huim ti im.i lh,- 
DflDcin ni r>us|„.i,il,'(i -i .lliitoni 
»lt H,I fin irutlbiM i Chi tiny i 
nnorcularli ) . 


Itnilii iitiu.i Vllde tliiin 
r-wLlosi hiwulil ba -u-ni nul 
ih.in , MVi 

i ■ <7,1. in ill*- Hinitfin R«rH- 
wit fr.Mii wtHim nu Uir-r n.,r- 

ll.-,lll,|9 lll.l V Dl)UII,.«l. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


imMirmut 
Iiu: i'mivijihii Y 
»*l,Hlt.M<tni'Ali: HCIKjOt. OF 

, III. MIi: At. LNlllNI.I.IIIN 1 j 

IILMJ ABU -.11 SII<m:NIHIIII'-- 

mimn>: nv.HiiMi«:jt 

Ai.mi.-iiU.inn .m- mviw-tl from 
iii.nd linn ..urn un.UiulL r in 
i.sriniiMi t mi in, -ivl iiu »r uliivr 
l, 1,'Viitil tlu.1 J|utll,/I I„r d I 
vmr •|iuiiM,n l il r,.*i.n\«i »,u- 
, 1 * iialitji ivniur lo k-j.llu i*u 
i, 'ns tv. -ni imntnu i«» a I'litt 
■i> ifTP,.. ‘in.. ji'-M.ir-ii i.ru- 
ill .in, run In iiH.ii»',r. .l l*V r.'IU- 
l,« \ ti- ll'l. j-ul la i uiit-DriL.-U 
Wllh llll- IllrinlllU, ul IliirF, vl»- 
f.i, iv ..ml uijii-Neu'tuniun 

r|,ll,(» .11 III ll«' Al- Vt: II 111 I, It' III ol 

j Ii .lur mnlLi-kiiiMtlnii ul Ilia 
IwhIi- L uuvuliUiVI ii'lv- 

M is i ll.'. Jirjii Ir.itiLltJ-, iinwcr 
■-i.u-.u.-n|iilun .mil ilia InlUi.iico 
oi' i-JiD-riduli-.il cliungo. 

I lirlhtT drl .ills Jnd aPOltca- 
lUm fc-iini Irani Mr J. liml- 
li'tv, I'ullnirfiluutc U'hnnl uf 
■ Uit'iiilt.ii ■■.ndlncurinu, Ui'lv-r- 
w«e ot llr.idtuiS, \itn Ywt.- 
.Jilni HD7 3 UP. i Toil* lit miie 
. W7-I i ,X4i,« «-M . 7 ,h. - j , I'ivnse 
■l«cul,- Id-. UH Cl: ,1 111, 


Nr-vvtAy iu: upon tv\i- 

I HU l.'NIYI Uhl IV 
nur'Wiv 1)1, MIC I, III 

rjiANfll'oin- •)l > i:ii/Viir,sjs 
iilui.ai" ir .inrun, 

ApjjIIl.iikmis nr,' in- . ,| r, , 

lhu post ui Homily I Ill'll., I of 

li.o 1'nntS|>Dn , iu* r.ui.Ji.-. k. - 
-i.-drch Limur, in W« -ir .. ,■ i - 
■nunc ul Civil I'liiiln-c.-l-Kt. -i,., 
■•ni'viniiiicju h|ii t,n »nr.i.,i 
iniiiaiiy, ns a iiir-d-u-rn, , 

irotl ui Ui-Liniiitr .ii. | ..nu 

Tlio iJ-dnvpurt opordtluns "... 
vrarj-h • -roLi u. ivnicli is i,.m 
of ihu im talon ui lr.in.-<>.n i 

l. nginnprlntj, ,m>ioi-i«krs mu>i..% 
In four main rivlJa 

Union Tr.vric Ciiiiiroi 
I rulaM .Miivonirjiil. 

■roiittc Iinnspuri Onnr-iUi.m. 
iuon? Wt ll|l> f Is'.-'i-i.- 

Tho asirc.MHliil „■>,,>.< ,.„i 
Miuuid l>u luniiiinr s.uji ,ui- 
roni doi'i-iupni. nis in .ill ii.< b.i 
fluids bin will hd> d |..inl. nl.tr 
rcstponMliJUilo* Tor li.o um uv... 

dm m.sln .lullca Win III. in,| u 

ncnniuiii-in of ^ranii .-i),.| ■<,■■■ 
irdj-IS, rr.anoBiinDnl .m iiti'ri-- 
ytuon ol ruscuivh vi.iv. in 
hand onn pri-ruroilcm ai n- 
puris and pnhitCiiii Jii*. A El.,, 
nlllt-nni LoivirlUuiliin i. me 

ac. Tili.m'c work ul ll,.: Ij-skimi 
will ba «\|K'Uni, 

Apr>HrAiua atmoJd in, si- Li,.,.a 
■nandiiorliil. rcnaariJi ■ i MiDri..n, o 
ftoed u.sn.,m» to i 
riluiiorj nuBtuo tn .i ill.- .,.iir, u 
rolovniil Lo riMiui.on. i"iis:- 
uua oxporJcrwo nr , a . 

.Salary wui be at ,m ancru- 

ilHi ii!:: 

unflar rovlowi axnrillnn iu 
VX!.-. amt rmlTika- 

IW*- ...Moniijcrahin ..r u,a 
umverolllM' aui.cmnnii.niuu 
Si-ninno will be rr-iiuh.-ri. 

l'Urlll'T [DU1 let Lillis .ll,-,.,, )),_ 

wr?.v5a& 

unun 'fyni, NLT vrrii. i!,3 
cioMino 'lino lor .ipnilcr Ilona 

JIIHOo (U|>1,'1>. i.iQDihor wl III 

■ho narnpa and .unir..* L | 
lh h ' M,,ji ' w 


MANCUES1 i:R 

IIIL UNIl'IiKariV 

NKIIl-miJ Ol SlUI-NUK 
AND rLUINOLOUY 

WtalUORTOllAI. (UlRUAnUH 
ASSISTANT — Miri'ALLUllUV 

_ .The tearnreh Is lim.l. >1 Vi- 
“■,e C. nnd ji,o aniioiiitmi-iii 
will, bo r*v Ihrw fisiis*. 71, a 
y.-ork In i-unccmiNl vvliii uniln- 
liicUicri! trdnifaimdiloii m 
Irnllrd-rnlW. i,ilirt>.iill.,v. .1 
atruli, and iho rui.HMu. will 
Include bolt) rundai.ii m,,i .m.i 
Huplied l-. KtAMtonr.' v 

sltiiuld tuivv a wi'i Vtmi Hi.w- 
IrrtiiM of •i<lsinl 1 Milv,' ■„'t.\l|„. 
nrapti v nnd etdir.ui ml.r... 

imyni di.iiiiinird 
y.-ltr hn i.viMciini lu Mk- ., 
ma.ltnn rein in n mh.ui i,--,.irii, 
group under ihr i|,-n,-n,i )inr. 
Iloij of L*r. II. ITI* sin* p. 

„ tint are up in Ki.lAh nn 

ftPJ&.nWr. K S\r [m ' U "‘ 

Inn, llll M nnd aiii.1l. .1 linns w. 
Til. II. 1*ilfsin.-r. IHllstr-iilv 

M-ili<-1.„siri-/|i m i.d.l |.„„i 

'•I. I, . I. ill.... iv 

Vt'iii‘ r s,l " , • ii 


Personal 


COVKIINIMS TUTOR 
1IEQUIUKD 

.. fnmJ .111 f/iiillv IJvliiii bi 
I.'l'lsili, '.'tiay-, iitiril 11 ami h 
Hllindlllll H.tlllOl, I'ruu In I 
own Ijwll, iiiiii iv. niira, live 
iiiuiin wllh swill , 111 mu (Mini 
I 'I hi in whip rui-i uMiiirr nn.iin- 
irrnui, ni-riiinal dninua .mi 
vaur i i,l* idiom, uiuiil.w i.vr 

HilrrMi-W, Mrs 

•lrusidiiip Il'Siisr. i i.iih i.,.|i- 
Hun ilcnh, Lixiriun IV J . 

rOSTAl.OANS 

UN8ncuiti-:n 

a:au id Bii.nuu 

mciiM'iNn jj^viw i'mi;n is 

4 I In- Hi-pvii, lllllmiullrt. Hinny. 

UI-'HU -Ills/) -J.id'i ,'SI I" "4 


General Vacancies 


• ? : ! ' :■ 


^ ,T Y OF. MANCHESTER 
W1.LECE OF HICHER EDUCATION 

MMiuent of Home Economfce, filuthenwlies and Science 
^"ired for January 1979 

three lecturers ii/senior 
TECTURERS in the HOME 
ECONOMICS (DiversiNcilj All HA 

J' j'Wlurar in Home Economics. 

' mS"** ln Pood Science ami Techm»t«gy with pavticulac 
1 to Food Giemlslry and/or Food Preparation. 


j I A’liUU tUIU/Ui ruwu HVJIWU..W..1 

Till r n ,n Food Science, Nutrition or Textile Science. 
iQonjf aH? nffe rs courses In Hume EcnmunlCb to B-St. 
CjS* ® Sc - ( 0r d) and B.Ed. students, 
b 1 •should be good honours graduates or equivalent 

Echini ^“namtcs, Chemistry or Pood Science. Varied 
industrial experience is required and an 
^tnrrr ti reswrch won ^ be an advantage. 

CatKjjjg* Tl ? >la, T Sc f le : f4.ini -C6, 558 per annum. 

be J l Wt« p quaUficaiions or extensive expectance 

•JftL considered for Rppointniunt at Senior Lecturer 

■ S^Waef^SK* 118 .^ ?hil application forms available from tiie 
-J^ersaie htaucIicsleL- Cultege uf Higher Education, 
’■tel* (jjJ ^ r ". oad ' ilTanchesicr ,MI3 OJA, io whmn forma 


Research Posts 


EAST ANGLIA 
L'MVTJiaiTY or 
Nul with 

srxiuii iilsuahch asbociaii; 

Apuiiiailura ur* imlicd (rM>. 

, ulljL.lv uuollllru norE.in* for 
jwirariiiiriBiii ub Son lex- irnsvaro, 
AbKucloiD In the CllmaUc lie- 
morel. 1 1fill. The salary will 
b|. will, in Hid runne H3.6ou 10 
.CU.17H on tn r CJtvuie ia trait 
for Ken Mirth . sml AnuloiLOUs 
Wljll [ilii: IhSU/USS bfl,Mil> 

• ilir anpnloiniMU wilt be lor 

""iti* lucaMtU onplleent will 
loin u lun which «U»cl- 
liin doiuiiK-nteiv. Btfluance of 
iho cJlmeilc CDniiltlanB or ilir 
ia»l l.out) \para sml arwiyBino 
this nisicrtul lu motrorot&iikto 
itvniB. * ijooo ousauisuv* 
iHcknround In some ueoetl oi 
inetri/roiaHV or rlimJlology Is 
rpqujrsd, uiBltrnWy 10 Ph.D. 

lai Aap!Jcal]oiis <on». cow only) 
mvinri full r.ari!ciitars of ear. 
uiisiifUa linns and rkPrrlenrt. 
vinoihor wuti thn panes and 
..rtiirtibrs nr IhrM flcraons to 
wi.om i ni*- renet mnv toy made 
-nould he lorw.inted lo: Dr. 
i :j. L. Minin. Cl I ms HC fir- 
bearrh L'nll. L'nlvtrjU.v _of to 
Annlla. Norwich NRd • TO. nol 

■■■*" it m n .vtondav. ft BBounj- 

IO'iU. In raO'tna their 

raudlrblPB ore nsr- 

it.ulariv riiiUMtoil lo Hive ur.lv 


iflllr III, in 
||«. JViM 
nlnm-b. 


In ranting thalr 


u.i* naiitra ul II, eae . Hl,0 rail 

u». -.ii:, i, nr Or eciir&a, hi a. 


M4ICL8TH.R 

■ i 'nu rrilly of) 

»i.PAItl MKNT OP 
UUUUItAPliY 

lirSLAHWI AWGCIAlfi 
AuplicHilops *ro tnvllrd for 

ipnpm.'swjs; 

MDjIinn' 

I hi work win be earrli d o,il 
undwr .tne dlreciion of n f 
**■ if. Mounftoid7in coUsbnrd 
on. , wllh, Mr. b. j. Umvin 
Oiullfliollniu .and proven are- 
baarch oxporlnncr. vrefwably 
In Uib form of a rmigiudiuia 
tteiffae. *y* rwiulr»4 In ornan. 
ralhrji ifiDary, or Induvfrlsl 
ODV. nr OeoBfvpIiy ■ tape, 
arard oirrepllon), w 

Iha apnolnlrornt Is for a 
pertaS or i«ro yaon from 
■liloiwr tsl, 107S. or as soon 
dk polilhlo ilisrrafiar. _ tnlUal 
to lory, not leu than es.cuF • 
VOBFii 

ABDllMitom, incfuiUnn a fni) 
riu-jlcillum villa and tlie ndinea 


^« p U n&; 

l^lcoslor. Meed 


of two reftrreh. 
id nai biler (Ii 
i.lS/V, b 


l^lcosicr, Ucmin 1 un mil. 
from ’ whom furintr parUri'tors 
h.ow be ub'nlnDd. 


EON DON 

IJNIVhllHlrY or LONDON 
KlftTCI 5 IXU.UUL 

Di.i' iuTviBNr or" 

l.lll.'MIST ll Y 

Ai'iili. imuhi*. ar» Invilrit lur 
an K.M.i;. u.s.r„ smur.Ni'. 
HIIIP In ItLO Held 01 uroallw 
)jl,y^phoiU4 kliciiitUir and In 
•ioluuoruttoii wllh 1CI Lid., 
i^riiorair- Labor., lory. 

Court Irioiw rK io u l ii lie vi- a 
first or uyiicr Urcomt c:Liu 
llanoura Dturen or eaullaiuin 
nn-iiUHaUbii ana aiiptiraui.iin 
lhoiild he rnn.lo lo Dr Is. U. 

-Hall, .poikiriri'i'itl of r.h emls- 
iry. Kuin'n Collins, sinind. 
rariiilon v.cgjR -jls. as uun 
a» poeslUa. elailnii quail i(cj- 
uoiis and olvlmr Uia ininto* or 
iwo r.rfnroos. qiioiliin 
nfwrsw liqiiU T1IE8. 


WARWICK 
UNiVEReriY or 
SUl IIKBLI CAClillH rCXLOMBlllP 

Aiwflcuitona aro Invllad for 
a Schaolieachcr lollow^hlo 
tenable for one lorn, durlnu 
Uio academic year J970-K0. 
ma FrUowrtMp Is ttiir-TiHird io 
onsbfo oracuilno achoor tea- 
;4nwo to aMiul time, at the 
i.’nlvrrally fo coin first. hand 
knqwlfdno or mo lnalliuuan 
*iip olbo to jlivt- lite htifMiIu)l 
a tiirlnd of leitura.for UuMifiiit 
and shirt v in hl»,h«- Mrliiu- 
ler suhltcl. 

I'urllu-r neniLulan are avail- 
"(lift twin llie Academic lt»m - 
ir.,r. i-nhmliv or ti'artvhi. 
«:«>rnii.v CVS 7AI,. nu . i.»,, 
i.frruncc iiumbrr Hi 


COKNWAU. 

CAM BUHNIl a.'IIUOI. Of 
MINUS 

tfm poraiiv wm I nnir — 

MINING DEI'Alf f >lliN I' 

nwlim in a in<ii„l>r.i nt ,i,r 
n>:[|- a ir In, 1 -ill li--'ll"| V ' .Jildi.rt lu 
* I’.VD-vrar Mnbi-nrLh I'r-ilr. t. 
(ft|ilUHil>inb lur n lMiii'ur-drv 
|,»ib| jra soil'ihl Iro.'i toilnhi-.- 
UUlllllO'l I lllirflilulr S. T-tu ,.l l-i- 
r Ijm] biihjrct orru I* H 01 .I, 
Shi| %fc;lulil.'» iuiiI lla •i|>ii,t, . 1 - 
ilnni in jubin nrslini : nn.f- 
rnrp will ho . nKri, id a 
'iindldiiHi able to mvnr rapi... 
tlvM and ofefilmiv-i uii.i!ii,-i.ii-i 
Irivuivoioeni In lalioi.ilurv mi, 
Held vrork in thorn ,n .m u,n 
DO required In dilillllcil iu 
I®' luring dtiii^i, 

. The blirrrtblu! rjn.ililnie 
Ml, i mil he ahln In lakn Uf) llin 
SI.IKAntinml «b scuit a- |jr.— 
-I bln. nnd Um Mietv will i,r 
ul an opprojiriatr unini r,n me 
Scklrs Lecturer If f.-i.tru m 
j).n. or Si-nlor f.c^torar 
f.fi.nai to i;7,fi7j j,,u. <i>in 
aiicolninirnt . will hi- mr m 
l-niiod IlnJahlnn not later Uion 
,Olh «f pteinhtr, . 

. iTirthrr rietuJfa, uml ej,r>Uaa* 
Hon fonnd Iron, me D'fj'Sirjr 
Um barite Scl.nul nf Mill. 
Iiptlrmn. Cni-nwRll Tfl lj 'hr.. 
roL: i^imbnnie 71 -lum. miu 
'.ode OUOtrr, 


LONDON W* 

.MNKtiN I Ml HIS 

i.m-.MisTifV 
TI.AMIEh ; Willi -.'.ill.- , J I-.I fl . | . , 
I,*- Hi-Idwnbfr In mii.iII r,.||rge 
ror A ' If ■■ 

lujls. «.V e,wt iv., ,-dii | . . . 

A,i|iUrejlanr in; i;,i. A|.rmi,.i. 
•nnitls jinrci.irr. I ..ni|ir.-.,t 
i ii'L. rt»..'.| 1 1 1., i? Via* 

Mn fjion. 1 i.njbii ,. ii ,| fr 









General Vacancies 


mgr ministry of defence yk 

\gf (ARMY) * 

W QUEEN VICTORIA SCHOOL, DUNBLANF 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

A vacancy exists for a Principal Teacher of 
Physical Education at this independent board- 
ing school for Z50 sons of Scottish Servicemen 
of ages 9 lo 18. 

The School has traditionally regarded Ruobv 
Swimming and Athletics as its major sports. 
It has a combined Cadet Force and participates 
Ksenly In the Duke ol Edinburgh's Award 
scheme. 

2® closing dale for completed applications is 
29tn September, 1978. 

The successful candidate will be expected lo 
u £ P° sl in January. 1979. or as soon as 
a <WHiOn. the successful 
“7SHP? would be Offered a quarter (married 

wauid C h« Jh e u SchO0i i EstB,e for which rent 
KS n har ?f d - He S r »*io woufd be expected 
to share Boarding School duties, tor which an 
altowance^ (currently under review) of £879 

The emoluments for the post are otherwise In 

memSnSum h Soo1,Wl Tflacher8 ' Sala *» 

re 9' s<erBd teachers with' 
terad £Scotlflnd >' qualified to be reals- 

APP are ,nc,udl «a Job Description, 

t£u. j on roquesl from j 
The Headmaster, A 

, 2 U0 2? vlcfar,a school, A 

L Dunblane. Mk 

^Perthshire. 




live in London Rent Free 

We are a large International hotel 
situated In the centre ot London 
and' are recruiting now for : 

HOTEL CLERKS 

As part of our Front Office team working 
behind the scenes In our Bill Office you will 
be fully trained to operate our computerized 
system. 

You must have a good ' O ' level education, 
some experience of clerical work and lots 
of commonsense. 

Working a five-day. 35 hour week on a shift 
rotn system you will have plenty oi time oil 
lo enjoy London's West End. We con oiler 
an excellent starting salary, smart unilorm, 
weekly hairdressing and full accommodation 
in our comfortable stall annexe. 

Tills is your chance lo start a new career far 
yoursell with a large international company. 
Far details and an application form please 
apply to Employment Officer. Strand Palace 
Hotel, Blrand, London, W.C.2. Tel. 01-240 
2725. 




TEACHING POSTS 


HEAD OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS DEPARTMENT 

(OMAN) 

Teaching Materials Production Specialist for Primary 
7o7o h0r Tra ' n,n 9 Institute, Muscat, opening October, 
1978. Candidates should have a degree with PGCE 
and five years' experience In primary teacher 
training and audio-visual Instruction. 

Salary : E4.8Q1 to £5.730 p.a. plus 10 per cent. 
Inducement. 

Benefits : Free furnished accommodation ; overseas 
and children s allowances. Two-year KELT contract, 
renewable. 78 WT 5 


SENIOR LECTURER IN PLANT GENETICS 

(SRI LANKA) 

University of Sri LHiika. Jaffna Campus. 

Candidates should hold a Ph.D., preferably in Plant 

®® aa “ nd J 5 a , ve af J eaat ,ive years' teaching 
experience. Preferred age range 30 plus. 

Salary : £5,681 to £7.707 p.a. 

Benefits : Personal allowance ; free furnished 
accommodation and other benefits. Two-year 
Formula contract. py "102 


LECTURERS IN ENGLISH 

(SINGAPORE) 

SflSS E ,?n Ca . ,ion ' Sin fl a POffl. Fifteen lecturers 
° jJJ** Certificate and Diploma of Education courses 
iii the Department of English Studies. 

ve e ar?°vhnn| M »f ' 5- En0llal1 or Education plus Ihree 
nnttnroHMn. tea ? I tt n ® . or spoclallst experience. A 
postgraduate qualification in TEFL/TESL or llnouistlcs 
and teacher training experience Is desirable 9 
8alary : $1,705 to 2,420 p.m. (rate of exchange 
$4.30 equals £1 ) . 9 

Benellte . Housing allowance; displacement 




NEW ZEALAND 

Central Institute of Technology 

Head of School of 
: Occupational Therapy 

The Couriflll of the Central Institute] of Technology invites 

Exeter ** of *- * 

S^sssra t 'arTc 

Hoflri nf B *k apy l nd , a , 8ludem body of close to 300. The 
effective reiatSip wU^Klm?s. wmmJnMy C p°rograS 

17 nJz k d , 1 Depar1,T,ent Position has a salary of NZ nt« 
.17,074 per annum d us NZ Din ibk t ol Dlra 

Assistance with travef and related I f wa9 ° ordar >- 
be available to the appointee pJ? f[.rth= , expen r 83 will 
application forms please ,5155 Ui U h ,n,ornialion and 
The Chief Migration Officer, 

Naw Zealand House, 

Hay market, London SW1Y 4TO. 

You should quote reference Imm 2/32375 


LECTOR IN ENGLISH 

(YUGOSLAVIA) 

Uniyerslly of Pristina. To teach English Language to 

Sctober 8 inS. Deparl " ,ent 01 Eng,,3h ' •J58 
Candidates, men only (single or married without 
children ) . should have a degree In English or Modern ' 
Languages ; TEFL qualification with phonetic 
component desirable. 

Salary ; 7.600 new Dinars per month (currently £1 
equals ND 35) not convertible, plus £1,353 p.a.paid 
by the British Council In the U.K. v v i 

Benefits : Free accommodation. One-yaar contract . 
renewable. 78 m \ 

LECTOR IN ENGLISH FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES ; 

(YUGOSLAVIA) 

University of Ljubljana. To teach Technical Englishlo •- 
university students of science and technology. \ 
Degree and TEFL qualification essential, postgraduate 
q uabtl cation in ling ustics desirable. Interest In. or j 
experience of, materials production or ESP. Substantia! I 
experience of TEFL overseas essential and recording ! 
experience an advantage. Preferred age 30-40. I 
Salary : 6,000 to 7,000 new dinars per month net * 
(prosont rata of exchange £1 equals ND 35), 
non-convertiblo plus annual subsidy of £1,353 paid by f 
the British Council in (he U.K. 1 

Benefits : Free medical service : employer's portion ol < 
superannuation {II applicable). One year conlrad, 1 
renewable. 77 ru 14 J 

SENIOR LECTURER IN ENGLISH i 

(MALAWI) 

Department ol English, University of Malawi, Zomba. 

To tench English to univorsity students, especially 
tlioso (raining to become teachers, and to supervise 
postgraduate students nnd the language laboratory. 
First degree In English or Modern Languages and MA 
In English Langunge or Applied Linguistics. Substantial, 
experience ol timelier iinlning for secondary schools ' 
and ability to uso Innqiingo laboratory essential. .1 
Experience in oxa ml nations work, CCTV and ESP 
deslrublu. - 

Sainiy: C5.G8I to £7,707 plus 10 percent Inducement 

Bdlieflln ! Pnrnnnul nltilrimu'n nllnmonMa • Iraa 


furnishod accoinmodullon. Two-year KELT contra#- 
„ , , 77 TU H? 

Hoiurn faros ore paid. Loool conlrncls ore guaranteed 
IlS Council. Ploaso write briefly stating 
qualifications nnd length of npproprlsle experience, 
quoting relevant rofcrenco numbor and title ol post, 
for further dolnlls nnd application form to The British 

uMunl (Appolnlnwnls), 65 Dnvles Street, London 
W1 Y 2AA. 


H A NORTH BRISBANE COU® 

U ° F advanced educathw 

BRISBANE AUSTRALIA 

PRINCIPAL 
LIBRARIAN J 

North Brisbane CAE fs an autonomoua ■ j 

Institution offering undergraduate courss* ■* | 

administration, Industrial relsllons, iserstiiW , d - 
adueetion, arts and solanoes, welfare and ■ 

poslgreduate oourset In Induslrlal islilloni- •?! , J()08 ’ 
studies and education. The Collage enrols u. | 
atudenls and operates on two campuses, lo *" £7 
the north Brisbane suburbs Kedron and Ciiisf ; 

H 10 heedquarlera of the Library are at 
substantial branch library al Ihe Garaeldlno campus, iw ' ^ . 

hatdlngs include 43,000 prim llemB, over 1,700 54 * ' 

Browing stocks of audiovisual malertels. An am 
Ache catalogue hBB been developed apeiWnsW ” . 

and II U8BB asa buranu (he CAENETcofflputerrW''™ 

the College. (HP3000 compuiar) 

flan •du6allO n l«S«^ 


.niavoiiaBe«mi9resienN,uioww,-v»r — 

contra. In which the mBnagemenl of ths r6 ^5*^ 0 «Wf»' 
and d w Audio Visual Centra might be approjtf 1 *»' * 

AppUoanle should possess a formal ' 


the Senior Lecturer range M0.36S 10 jihbCoWP 

Principal Librarian Is reaponsible lo the 0lrKlof 

For further (nfor/nallon and applleat'o" 403 f 

Personnel Officer, P.O. Box 1 1 7, K«oro n ' 
Australia; telephone (07) 87 7077. 

Applications dose of Friday, Oolbber 27, 1 ® 7 * 


"""■ in. »-. 
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„rseas continued 


OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT 

KNOW-HOW: vital to (twtopintf counirks 

Primary Teacher Trainers Kenya 

KcT° DS - ENGL,SH ' read '^g and writing skills, science and 
Leclurera are required to participate In thn Rri« B h cw 

gramme In Kenya. Duties will involve toitfll 2nd bt J eachar Training Pro- 

a certain amount of Involvement with curricuhim 0 Teacher Training, and 

mi In the quality of Primary Education PrSa^rert »« me « *' , dlrected t0 an improve- 
and appropriately experienced candidates ud Io rr r« L m t 53 but we[l Qualified 
gnren to graduates with teacher training collen 6 5 Lno? B dered u Slr ° n e Preference 
overaeas teacher training college eXDeri nnro axp0 f ience . but candidates with 

non-graduates who have had con JdS : »NubIIiiS* senior 

teactifng and of teacher training (whether # in-5EnIiX C ° f pr,ma - ry or middle school 
crxitaci with a college of educalfon.TS iTheuf ' M-hg close 

Kch 8 R eadkf^ an d S Wrl rtri g ’ l ech n I q S u eg 6 ?o Uf pd m arv P f Mathod8 who are able 

ferred. Lecturers recruited a a EhoiiS? 8 D -rta l 5 ,m TL L eachef tro 'nees will be orl 
of both English and Reading sklllS UkSSi^lem 1 ep ' oyed In the leaching 

Maihsmatics with experience of the orofeSiSai B . C in Pr,mar Y Science and 

are preferred. Vacancies exist In mo?r T»n S Jh na of teachers at this level 

MS-MS? g^ven 6 ,o^ c^nd l Idale (en F ^ S ST® 

Ke.„n 0 Wldr 6 n Bre ndi n vall ab lo. A ppoimme,d 30-36^ l ™mh a P,<n, “' y SChoola ,or 
aSl5.l3^?. cfafu^ls^ D ao, h ° llowa " ce Inx-free In ronpp 

sasrur 1 ■■ be, " B tsvs?wnp * saaa 

AppnlnliOfnls Offi,-,.r. 

c ? w *^s waiioimint. 

«'H»m .101 . I-J.hmI | Inns,-. 

St«ijt ri.ici*, J.ondon SWJL 51^11, 1 

S"mJiiLu HELPING NATIONS HELP THEMSELVES ■■BBBnaJ 


NKW 7.KAT.ANI> 

ONIVUJSM-V UT U.1IKAIX3 

Al'IHIINTMrN'IS IN 
man,\«ii;mi:ni- B'iuliii;s 

i rSni’nSn? or, ‘ •ueilaun n i 

Vini 1 i.iV 'i,.vr , i ,r SVJSt 

hi , u.,, t nn7i , ,,, "imni n irv,". 
Vi a ,r eeiMniSSia 

{■Hnin: ln U 1'Hluwinu illai i- 

a(x:oiin n.Mn and i inanw. 
IIIWINI.SN LAW 
HUSINL^S IWIJUV 

lb*-, ataH»”anSSriA 

i.u. 

J* wull as in luinc uhtr iloltL 
..um e 

?V| lldrV Ut, iyi IniLHl 

a ruu!£j.\ of ' 5nn *onniini.; 

■ i-n luur-ycnr dcurcn nrn ’ 

ur.iiiinio I nr liaiiii-lur of xljn- 
.'milK ',,1 SIU.II, -a Which | 

J£ < cnjunciiun with 
till .D'-l’Srimtnis uf CruiinnkT 
{&„■»•• LCMKaijUts flnrt Mdllin- 
- lnaiigumi»d in 

;.n. "miLh 1 .. *2 wt, Jf , uslubllblinj 

™2. .‘-ur. li n uur.lid, .]jj u s!u . 

ilfflli arc cnralluct. 



^ new SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA 

FACULTY of business studies 

; Principal Lecturer in 
Administration 

‘ SA24.825 p.a. 

Tocl,nol ' , 0 f IS a cciutiaio 
Entering dr ?r r SLrt J - 2 . ,Jo , r ?'‘ 3C ?' voMsn 

Tierds. ,rcat3 ^ BinpfoynJ in inJualiy, ymorniiic-nl anc/ 

^ etulnste a^ U pub‘i!r B A^ in ? B ? 5,odlC3 '■ or aanisod i»'lo four 
,25? ,na Econarrir 3 b Kf d « Tn i .‘ rB,, ? ni A '=.:ouiil,ig. Martceung 
a Batheinr ^n 0 " 1 a ' iro,n| onl nppio^tmalos 2.600 

asm an I ° f p?,, 3 a h * s - rt,lh con conn alums 

addin on Grad.Ia^'ni ^ dl,l ’ nl 8 ,fd,, on. AcrounHni;, and 
fiolsrtor .1 an, ,n 0 *° P °T SS in Pe, * onn ® 1 Management 
mh"L** nl "lilfariin i. . Aucounling nrn ofiemd. A Graduate 
,n,,0£ju « d l» FunbsrT lhS 

BMb ' 0* Business pregranims toi introducitOM 

l * Jut,, l" Admt».,Mr.,iiw, i vrr ’i.ilj 
ttii_ aiw WiUa»r J . ,, c u' 11 4,l0n ,n Gp""I , «is t.'ona.ji.nK-.l a>„i 
Wj*** BalK( 0ns lJU!i. ,r !I 0 " dM , . hM “ ,|u,a 

4 a ^u 8S | M , h ?• .n tno luiu.r;. 

S 1 and P,,w,t *d...,nlLl„.rion 

f«2*5 01 builKi.? 4 t ® 1,0,:al - 4i -l poUcy/ 

'eliriong fl ' s 81 fl pubt.i. siliiiinl-..lrr,t,on. 

S , |f!£?V?'2 , b1 'D f ’ »S«^ra«ifcie lo.r.l In 

Zf*»*! 0n ,r> * Hf ’ "W' f 6pN-ra ic»d 

11 Practical V' »'*,ld and ahtuM 

WllB, . P*»‘wnca |„ cu--.r,«s. yc-.umo.cni o, 

% 8 *.*So fl i m^itvod I *' 11 pr& "' J 0 acsdcia,* 

Council , *4-r-niifiiice 

2^ , H 0fk. a -V-P‘r. eifllf uU; Cfln.iMc l lr, undtrlaho 

tw?? 8 ® n, “ O !p, S . c ' a< ecccmnirdsi.cn 

r^l^ ll,bl « e,IC8p ' WKi^ei A L^n 

^ t Sta^ J teaw£i ^.W^b-ir «. .... _ .. 


NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand Technical Correspondence 
Institute 

CIVIL ENGINEERING TUTOR 

sw 

umvfirsily Dagreo. ara members of the Inalitution m riwU 

rem ° Va ' “P«« - 

be paid ,n ^e following ranges:-- 

FoMurmor ond ppplicicr to,™ p„„. wlle 

Chief Migration Officer 
New Zealand House, * 

Haymarket, 

London SW1Y 4TQ. 

You should quote relerence Imm 2/ 323/5. 


IDE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN SECONDUV Tf ACKERS' COUEGE, 
NEDLANDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA ^ 

are^ca^ed^or l^iollowing^pSSn : ^ SBplen,bor . 1978. 

CO-ORDINATOR OF 
EXTERNAL STUDIES 

(Position 78/20) 

(At Lecturer or Senior Leclurer Level) 

Bpplyinfl h 

SALARY : Negotiable within the range. 

'sPn'/xr 6 ! ' ^‘5'1T9-$Al 9,940 (approx. £9 327-C1? 
Senior Lecturer; $A20 3B5.AA?<L7 m » 

£14.586) ’ B «- u - J oa»«ZJ.737 (approx. £12.514- 

Pio forma of application, together with th* i 
-Service and Duly StaLarapisf r k Conditions of 
contnetmo ■ * atement can be obtained by 

Migration Liaison Officer 
Western AusUafia House. 

115 Strand. London IVC2R 0AJ 


WAIKATO 

l llnlvf rally ufl 

ni:w 7i:auno 

i.r.cri'iiun in psvuiiu.uijv 

Aiiiillr.iiK.ni ,m. InvlK-d ro. 
?l'?i "VP Kvmi.iino linnu-iiiiicTy 
1 ,, ' 'i o»pjrnnMii oi i>ani, 0 (. 
JVV 1 -i'i'lurrr ur. In n*cpp- 

, , iMr ‘jr- 'ui'BinKi.ua. U | Srniftr 
Ll!, u t r ll ’' c, 1 - Uiu uin-oinivo 
will bu rc'|iiirr>l 10 inui.li in 
Jl 1 ", »r l uiiuniiiilly 

t“? . U Y ,,ni1 ‘! r MiWrenn 

u.V‘lL u r nv R . 1 twHi uiHiiiuiniiu. 

. nriUimio In vela mid be 
liivoivtil fi Uid udimiiuiKiilon 
Sfu 2 iA rB i , !?* l £ ! }| iHaMa In Cum* 
•wwg I'jyifmlnuy wiilih U io 
in . »lf>>U 7 hiEd ai Uiu Unlvrr- 
?i ly ; ^l.'^frrcncp will bo olvcn 
i?.,. a .W' Kun '’* . wll l° bavo Ih 3 Hi a 

NUn.nilD a r.i lie in It Ujckamutirt 

? «.« P f. p ™ it '' ,C0 w !‘ l nPpHod 
V fftinb «i cmmiiiinlly spninga. 
(J,™ l 0 n, JWMtaia In. mu, or 

R! . lho nr,,J » nf CQDIU- 

Su M "" Jlsi'bo'u'n bSr 

i» n i2, l ?!' ,n,ontlniJ wilt 
ilic followinn buip»* Ur. 
mrrr N/.siu.hn iS 

**■. *1* 10 lu. ■ 16 pit .innum. 

..ySSSS’ « 01 oi'l^lniin^nii 
■ S?i l ‘W" l,n i‘ apE'ifittUnn an, 
SSftl . u ,r r » in .ino Iicnhirar. 

I trili.., .11 y ui linillihi, l-rivnio 
lljq. ll.innilon. New Zealand 
".'.I Asmisiion ol 
.A?^L 0 V' vl 'i , i ri TJww-nilMea 

A Vn3li SnuJ,I °' 


addlllon fi™., ^ 3 l,|in lstrdllon. Accounilnu, and ■WJHUiiifiur will ' Appliwiton* eluio on Sop. 

fiol.no"' m Poisonnel Management in L ws " twnbor a*J. Itffiu w Bop 

»h ra»KwL - ta n ^“'"9 n i a , ofieyo- * Grarfuale UVSSBTISV . r— 

i M, i °. b S * n ‘ f odueed In 1678 . Funbor. the .... '■ . '. ,••. .. ... •; 

,yjbfe u "s«b, of Bus-neat programms toi ineoduciiqi, .. '"w ntnarnncnl is ai fir^cnt 1 NEW MBAULNO 

«« 0 l m Bl ... “ ,l 1 , ?W n «. •?. i"*lw I'w-nri-li 

A r mi*,, UNlvIj,a,,v ur " aika ™ 


•bs<!d, LOHOrtu W ' !M ’ H S W Go*e,*>inanl Offices 
■ L ° H00n WCiH EL2. EiiGUhP 


|i,h|i-:( lr, Inllullur, Ar...uuni|nq 
m.| r,n , .in Ini. rlirni l 'o»i- 

l'KII-On 1. 1*11. I.QIII Uf tallkJl 

• iiiiiiuy luiMlmi, r.st.ircJi and 
-ur.|>nrili,it stall. 'icaUnnu slnfr 
.ftio lni. oiimnuniiy io iur- 

J 1 ' I'T* 1 ! In... lli«sp aclli-JijKf. 

MircMii and i uni Inning 
r-il’ir jiiuil [iKiijrarnmos aiu ran- 
duct.-d by Uiu IlPiMrimont nnd 
i ouirlburo Inniti lo SUbr-luraoni 
tli'jbcr liiiTi, ut| l( ,r Hiircas lo 
suiMion iho r ■s'ar.h atilviiks 
uf Irarliiim sicM. iho iinlivr- 
-HV invdas cnnuirJn rron, 
rfCEuii'il.iiit) in unis ere, Hi's. Jn 
briiliiUdiul iirjiiica ana in 
Industry l.ir I'.'nii.orjrf uuaolnl- 
nwnr. in inf eTriir or Hip Inria- 
ii',n Ac-QUMliiB Hvswrih Pto- 
Htl. 

Tim ranae ul r.nlarips iru- 
univtj-jKv il.'U III Nl--.v ?ca- 
idm W a, U'IImwii Li-Llurrr 
tu liE.vMR: Senior 
Li-t Hirer H/H T.J2 1-10. *111- 

H. IW. HiAdr-r N^IUU.IOL rat 
nnniini. 

E:n>(Uirlrl insy. II desired, tan 
riu-je In to.,i|,io,L- conli.Jenra, 10 
I'rni, l-nr l< I'r-ii-rion. IJniarl- 
in.m oi Manenniii-nl Ktudlug. 
i 'nlv.Til'i ol Wall.ai'j. 

T. indi. ->ivi oi Blinafniniriil 
u',n d'. i ills ul 1 l,e n>" 1 l,ad uf 
t,|,i>lis.ii|.m mas- be obtained 
frmn ll.bUlrer. lho UnivftT- 

■ nv »r l.'jlisn. PrivJle Ujd, 

I, an. illon. Nil* Zi^larut, ur 
f r ••in iln- iliiudrllun uf 
i.'.r...iin,iv.i'Sllli ■ :n»i-rvrii-* 

■ i.unihi V- C-.TViiin S'lUiru. 

I o.i ',',n wr^iif -,P, At'iilirj- 
lin is ilujf bli J5 Hri.it/riUr, 

1 


UN1VI.IISIIY ur WAIKATO 
PltJICbSOIl OF GNQLIBH 

. The li Diversity of Waikato 
invites J Finical I r,|U tor Uin 
MJSlilun of MliUh LSSuri 
IlLAn ol ENULLSII. ..... 
appulnlee . will suiceuu Proles 
*or i*. W. IJay. who wi 
retlio on 111 l obiuary. ildio 

IlOWfVtT. II IS OS 

Ilia, annul nirn will lako iTp 
limits on Hid llradiMn on or 
abaul lsi ri-bru.iry. 1117 '-. anil 
I'nifcssur pay will remain on 
of lho t:null 9 h Liopari- 
rnnn, unlll rellronip ' 

ilio poiiiion iv ill tarry , 
annual salary v/llhm Ilia ran 
for oriitfisorh o|, proved 
New /ejljnd nnli-pmiiri. 

r * 7 ' w*r annum, 
'unqo cainnu-nclnn hi 
NZS 20 .flllR II rr annum MnrTild- 
UM.CMI or llvinn nlioivanccs. 
dr. I- Solarirs lor arailnmio 
«fsff arc tum-nlly under 
review. 

DbIhIU nf llin iffciCRlbrd 
■nriiiod of unrilituilQii and con- 

n^^nll^n^'W'zfc 0 

or fraii, lho Srcri i.iry l.onnrjl. 

A- racial Inn of CnnirnonivraUfi 
Unlvrrslilcs rAonls- >. Zr, Qor- 
don Sau.tro. J. on don WClll 
OPT. Infninifllipn amui lho 
unfvi'EAitv and [Is eoursoa of 
11 " Jv Jv pi von In iho Unlvm-r... 
ally Calendar, but noniculnr 


IWIVERSITV OF 
MONO KONG 

LCtritffi®,?? amskVAn i- 

tNWfKuVu: 

“E"»5K 

ton « M » e ivit'tina 
JiSdu Jluc V VmaVrh 11 and ^‘" M6 

JR 

...MRR.' 


*l(i|,t>nd ‘on 
MKftvn». 


■ ■ mis 

■Cdiiuns (md 


Further ijonlr ulara nnd 

be ob 


Umdon Wi'Ill ■EpFV 

ePMs: “ no «™ 

* 1-1 l*i for nimlkda 
Hons is ia 5e|il wnbor. P lVj7fi. 
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ally Calendar, hut noniculnr ' 
Inuinrlrv nl an academic nalllra 
irwv.lK* ini'lr ihpauah Ihd Dcun 
nr llunianlllri. I'rof'is'or R. 
/Irdln«. In the unlsTOlly 

Anni..-Mlr>n>i , lo*e on Jfllh 
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T11E Tlms 1,1CHER educate., 

versity. Five years ago I worked value „r 

!ad o,SS ! “S!lco i s " "V 

1SII c easy as nunicroiis Autobahnen wanted me tn do by telepathy but camnS7 e “ place In 1 J** 

never varied I was to consE* * nd 8i,li "« P 

to do Hus. tHci-n !“®s. beer hhii. 
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in liis name. The street named 
after him near his place of execu- 
tion is very short. 

My host and 1 find it difficult bo 


Monday 


1 am not sure whether [ am n dun 
Inn my scout always describes me 
hs siicli and who am I to question 
such an authority ? Since graduat- 
ing T have silent half my time in 
Oxford and half in German archives. 

I like being in Germany hut miss 
linglish breakfasts. Eight o’clock in 
the morning Is the one time when 
Germnns don’t seem to eat fried 
sausage. 

This week I am working in 
ucrlni. The archive is situated 
ulm lit JO miles from the centre of 
i lie city in ilte pleasant green of 
Kr untrue L alike. After a quick 
check by telephone the cnoriiinii.s 
secunl.v official decides to lei me 
in. His diet must consist of sume- 

• h.'iiS more sustaining than the sand- „ 

iridic* 1 have brought for my Jmich. had been responsible. 
According to rlie picture on the 

wrapper, the bread for these was 1 

prepared hy a group rif dancing 

Westphalian peasants clad in Ox- U/' Pr | nACr I fl ., 
lord (mgs. f reflect that the society W CUlicSClcl V 
ol rfiesc gentlemen would brighten 
up the leading room, which us iimuiI 
I have nil to myself. 

In the evening t work inv nay 
timing i .in iuitiquariat tse. n.ifl- 


Tuesday 

The archive lias given mo a typed uiior-/Vo' try ''tliiWli e hmi day. 

hsL or references for the Nailoiml ___ 

Socialists I am interested in. This 


seem to intersect outside die restau- 
rant. During dinner we consume 
largo <| uomiiies of rctsinu, and 1 
nut told that if one drinks much 
rctsinu in the evening n few glasses 
of water the following morning will 
make one Feel merry again, f make 


wanted me to 
os Ills routine 
eventiiully able 





Partment how uLT.^^ 
appearance h^V^] 


is Impressively efficient. In general TTh m w 

German nrclilves are pleasant to iilLIloUciy 
work in, anti the staff know what 

they are doing. A great deal of U doesn't work. At hineliLlinc T go 
their — ■ ■ - • 


Friday 

My final day ulHIltK . , 

mu pleased to find that the photo- Self lirrlot/ 
copies I have ordered nrc ready As 
usual l discover ul the last minute We all awake a < . 
ihu several of Hie files l lu, Vu stops. It EL? !*«■*; 


IIIGlir-R liDUCATION SL?PPI.| .M I NT 
^Printing House Square, London WCIX XEZ. Telephone 01-S37 1234 


in the archive. T 


ilia terini is catalogued, so (lie 
element of pot luck in finding docu- 
ments is comparatively small. 

Unfortunately a large proportion 
of the records from the period I am 
studying have been lost, and once 
or twice German archivists seems to 
have rclisliL'd ili L > irony when t idl- 
ing me that the dnriunetus I am 
,»* were destroyed bv 
Allied Fimnblng. The lust time this 
happened l lie archivist in question 
tactfully pointed nut that it was the 
..J2 C P_ C J I,M a ! ul «« the British who 


I go to the bank and require $J0 
to pu.v tor various photocopies i 
liave ordered, hi an attempt t» 


usual to n nearby park. I sit on 


West licrlin : sausages but no English hrenkfus 




, — 7 ■“»- »iw i mi vu "lujjs. it mi.,, u. i now 4,3 “ 

neglected seem in be bursting with West German LX. rfi * iich g*M *• wr . un 8 answer to 

fascinating informal inn. After a the window; it \liJ •h .Sunns question is now going to 
l Inal fro i ix. ied effort I hope I have dawn is onproLL. > (reject by the local authorities 

standing still sc , it tie wrong reasons. As a genera 
r sup* German policeman ‘-S? and the poliitcnl 

, along by i ts side consequently raised 

his torch, Ue * ***^1 dTihe Association of Comity 

flin-n i., - nmols, which lias always been 

visited bv ? enBai * natmtive-cont rolled, and tlie 

c.nv. 2 v-... 3 . bor <kr uftti; ^fodation of Metropolitan Autho- 


Let’s get Oakes moving again 

looks as if the Oakes report ACC mid the AMA may hu 

m!?h!!?iV-" i "-‘- lhe cutfin ° f ,ucaI 


ff U&7^ol That 

norm it c n L:5? v !?‘ 1 raEl « the Conservatives as n result 

trouble for^m* 1 u* 1 ftt V Jto** local elections, are in- 
writes dnL"* *** reluctant to allow a 
from mvn'JL the WwKbwr minister the slight satisfac- 

ded hiS r£1,0rt tr “ ns, ‘ ,l • ?t, 

I^iree months ago the ACC 


ISIS. 


formal Inn. 


ant i -terrorist corapuW? t 
that the local pofini-jj,' 
wns no point in ray^Y 
deuce permit, but mikiM 
way. 

It Is curious how m 
German border oSciih 
adopted a manner o| !V . 
rii den ess now that the bs 
mans bavo abandoned 
detente moves in myneriw— 

J nttruct much syrapathj both local outhoriry nssocla- 
old uady sitting next w eBn seem to be slipping into the 

osibion of appos- 
no alternative 
- - -0 put forward. 
j do not even appear very en- 


prepared to accept the 
outline of Oakes, and even 
AMA appeared to be coming 
4 reluctantly to the same view, 
so more. “ Labour isn't work- 
' Is the message on a thousand 
boards and cannot he contra- 
even in the dusty and neg- 
forners of higher education 


covered ihe most important pnlnrs. - ---=, - = - ™ 

Vvorkuig umlcr these circumstances sympathy p f the joiib[ l^jBcrelr negative posiui 
I avoid one nT my usual mistakes; “ ,c oi>posiie coruer s«B«Qjie! but having n 
recording much superfluous m- proniiMiiq until she gotiuiBitaeof theh' own to 
plum that she it ihiy 


!'"}' c subjects seem taboo. A fte r rat her 3 iscuiVcen in glv* “you* TefS’ 

rae^ns *SfS. O.^'L'h.V’ rio.;' » 'Sl± 1 ^ 

aSt.SW!> MSS* be f m log'll S. d CV»Sl^. , ^"^«5 



- - ...ing tor pus- 

j neverai red swus- In do. Hesides, I hope in get '«««• uiiuigmx mm.aiiuu aa opposed to the 

tikas, appropriately enough on n “ic oppormnitv to come hack here I arrive back in Speyer. fcW^-BWonalization proposed by 
»m- This also hears the legend l "- vse,f - I lliiiik the quality of 1 Sturt a research projfalfgte did represent a vtabloalter- 
Wicking Jiigeud." This is ilie name ^e material Mia ve fuimd justifies rememlicr to choose somoitJ^vMltbougli one that ran 


After changing tniflj [;;i 


„ non-university 
MBcarion ns opposed to the 



of u small neo-Nazi" yoiHh 'Vnnni! an,,t,ier , visit. better railway connoknljal^ell the submarine currents 

AFier spending the morning reading 1,1 1,u? evening, having taken J MSC - Still if one caMsa rincation policy for the 

TBg«*» *« AMA h 


mu . ■■■ WVL-UIUB, Having luKcil J ws0 - 

predecessors. It i R of my guneruus host. 1 walk 1,1 « wi lie-growing ait* 

encounter this kind of 1", 7 "P srallon tlinmgli ihu expect everyth mg. 

central Her- 

in ilirt n.vl.:,.n i ,N “‘il ly heavy j us 1CU 

.mnxee m visit « ”. S - 4 i 1,,,L , tnis ««wlst .nmi.ily 

t m the l-'ree (Ini- 


iuttlnt l,,e AIWA is 

hufS* lls recou Pmcnc scheme 
one suspects as a rhetorl- 
* pracucaI alternative to 


Promotion on 
a random 
basis ? 




of paper : honks, photocopies mid 77ie uuthor ii l.amini / , ®T'^3L2j 0 l “ re already leas than 
miles. 1 only hope the intellectual <n (liieen’s Co Ilcgc, Oxfai- LiotlJtoHLi V 1 nfeserviiig a local 

J- St* 6 hi higher cducntiuii 
w mis opportunism as just 
^L™ Unple of lack of real 
tE , on i *.■ Hart of local 
£ j° dl , c lntpr °« nf their 
?°Hcbu. in this 


control. 

It will certainly sadden Mr Oakes, 
who has always been a strung local 
authority man. Indeed he secs the 
proposals of his committee as a last 
cliancc to preserve a local uuilioritv 
tote in higher education. If there 
is um much squabbling that last 
chance may be lost. There are, of 
cuurse. Conservatives who take the 
same view, like Councillor Malcolm 
Innintou, but for the majority the 
temptation to play politics is clcurly 
too great. It is hardly surprising: 
Labour would no doubt behave in 
a similar way if the roles were 
reversed. 

?!*. , t J no sense the present 
politically-motivated vacillation 
makes little difference. Given the 
present balance of interests in 
higher education and tiio obsessive 
fenr within British government (in 
its widest sense) of radical or un- 
orthodox solutions, Oakes J s prob- 
ably inevitable. The committee’s 
proposals, or something very like 
them, are likely to form the bus is 
tor the management of non- 

1980s rSlty 118,1 Cr «*««tlon in the 

In another sense it matters n 
8 rea f, nenl. First, it undermines the 
credibility of the Oakes solution and 
encourages the opponents of local 
involvement in higher education to 
regard it as a temporary coni pro- 
mise on the road to un unambigu- 
ously national system. This will dis- 
please the supporters of Oakes. 

Second, it inhibits the develop- 
ment of a genuinely creative debate 
about the nature of the Oakes pro- 
posals and the realistic alternatives. 
ThMwU displease those, like The 
JHES, who believe lIkii Oakes is 
uoi ihu right answer. 

The local aurliorities have a clear 
oh ligation cither to accept Oakes in 
outline or io state what alternative 
system they would prefer. Then 
either serious work can stmt on 
the implementation of Oakes or 
equntly serious consideration can 
be given to rlieir alternative pro- 
posals. The dehiUe abouL Onkes has 
been stuck for too lung ; perhaps it 
never did get moving. Gelling it 


cute mid legitimise the process nf all ! 1 SSI J"* vp] ' : u,,i vcrsiiies 

picking nut the winners 1 from im s i.u?i r f nnw us , Uny , 10 he <=“»■ 
increasingly lengthy list of asnir nJ ' f . P pon, oilon is much in 
' nt »f .riie opportunities avail- 


ants. aspn 

. r «■'* promixcd in ask the 
non by reading Barbara Lcriicr 


of stenn 1 , to give mo muni line year auei s 
truffle a clearer rim. More part id- This Is n pity. ” 

native forms of miniinistraiion will exist, sn be it- ® ut ^uodaHon «r tr ■ , 

able. As I know froin iiic'cxncri- IH T be do Y , 5 ed 10 provide un helpful if it could bewarBEj' SSSnLtilf Tp 3 ' 
ques- eilCe of on,- own promotion reviews f ? r skill— as well us say, n | lirce-yMr .perkj Jfc practice 

sr.? at, '!:i r . »„»■« SLSS 

the key w ,, ™ years, marks the first 

^campaign for a proper 


present behaviour of the restarted is an urgent priority. 

Search career structures 


p°, f „ S s S u FifM " WM. “-Is might have 
Of my own colleagues p,0l|,eeM fc en eiwu B h - » *e sn-cnllcd “pub- 
Lerner’s context is provideH hv i 1C , scct . 01 . w J 1 ® r ? 1 worked in the 
the De Funis and Bukin. r nc r. e sixties (although we had not 


auujisitia, _ . _ 

Fifteen yenrs ago this might have ““CimUions, “ educational planning 

' ' ^ - will become much more difficult 

mid will need to be 
flexible ", 


extremely 


. aSw Ior a proper 

StaAr’SS Sfefi" 

the struggle to ii*i QaC r f search workers who 

will stand up to V#"i 


William Taylor 



posts thafmay be° litTlV^'by 1 p5,f 0 ® - HoT by^M 'SlSS ^ 
S*iumL n u “ n . d _«. ni P r foclwers individual. In ■ivin* 1 PS* 


10 years ? 

To all lecturers 

2 the l l? . 5t f M who have this 
>e.u applied for promotion, 30 
have been found to satisfy the 
criteria established by the Joint 
Com mu tee of the Council, the 
Senate, the Standing Trades 
Union Consultative Panel and the 
Students' Union, within national 
guidelines laid down by the Post- 
Necnndnry Grants Committee. 

isotice is therefore given that 
a public selection of the three 
successful applicants for seuior 
leciurt'ships will be made by uie 
random number generating pro- 
gramme in the computet* ro6m nt 


}'k c W|ood is there of some- 

where or the other withiif the next ' SC,i5b of ^Juitiee, curtail- easv °nin*rl!u V | Cr j eemed Quite os ndter. Wliatcver l.f Eif* °P lh « e worse - for T Ce r n ^ ro) locate and supervise large numbers 

,« wimiu tne next mem Of unwarranted, fedingsof e f ecIa ' Jy hr Uiose who n r o it l i'o \'?. ch It is in this SpJKBft wSl ^ J? d Tuning of students in widely dispersed 

failure and inferiority, a diminution b «. there were cor- in Imr «i««li** aS SLS? "W placements. 

, pi competition and hostility between e xkl y °GP° rlll , tuties tbai no longer The rat 0 V. « i for the dclibrrare J 1 ' 1 ^ noivSlr ent j n un ' Jt is 1,01 clear ,n ri, ° ,ig,lt of 

KfitH?*!. .groups 3 , and a have onl some element of CCETSW report wheAer sufficient 

,t aiid.n r0 “^dfl. l ^,Nhncia3 “5 R*™- recognition u given by the Univer- 

has ,rs ,., a tii siry Grants Committee or tho local 

^uS5°i.V 8h . e across the R utl 


do not 


■-s? 


... H syste^ 

mosi 


ence " is by no means so 
atic and un contested as 
readdy acceptable cut-of 

iissass Ts^*~** 


not be the Iasi. Quite apart from 


loony » T.V vrrf l «Sve *'* “ .complex 
lions .hlti, Place- 

s' V® ffldinqfast, tf Vot UU a rT a T; S J* tot W W ’wiSTiHS ffdli? i ? ‘nS d®^, 1 

We are TS'ftS thern ^elves. Fnprac t ] c “ re !] ^ cly by available— ol steady $»»« ^ a , nd 

e are told that administrators tidn— nnu ^ vei i y {, , ,c ? act calcula- steady indeed ns > . v”"" 1 . ^ °° m P®lled to foe such' a Study is now ’urgent' 

0,1 and undertake their promotion harmony mid in nraie m ..... . 


SR--I- « asking for 

Sih/r ™.!!? bersbJ P on . a 


mout 
annually 
proportion 
Ty fails 
a true 
career. 

on the 
academic 


combining research and teaching. 
This is central to the traditional 
concept of universities as institu- 
tions, for someone who devotes time 
exclusively either to teaching or 
research can only be half an aca- 
demic in the accepted sense. 

The question AUT members must 
ask is what the cost of the proposal 
may be. If universities and research 
foundations ore deterred from ap- 
pointing researchers because in six 
years they may have to offer per- 
manent posts — with all that that 
implies — the cost may be very great 
Indeed. 

It would fall heavily on graduates 
who want to test the temperature 
of a university work, and are at 
that stags prepared to accept q 
degree of insecurity — of not know- 
ing whether or not the contract will 
be renewed each year. 


ase for a social work study 


t' "Qucfulon ’ j *L tr ' m l f*: authorities pooling committee to tho 
ran Iff? i , ? ocJal administrative burden imposed by 
these placements. The CCETSW 


from Iooal authority Group 2 cate- 
gory courses to the more gencrously- 
s tarred Group 1, which includes 
science and engineering. Such a 
transfer would be premuturo until 
mi objective comparative study of 
sodul work staffing levels is carried 
out, either by the local cmhoritie.s 
or the UGC. Nevertheless, die need 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Universities and part-time students 


Sir,— Your front page iu-in „„ 
‘ in, i part-lime siudcnts 

{IllLb August 11) leaves ,i very ill- 
uccurate imprc-ssioii of university 
efforts in tins area. Dr Keith Hiimp- 
son should be unswered with better 
iiirrirniiiiion and cuiuineiu than is 
given tiiero . 


vhliiig Tor such siudenis or their 
equivalent in fiill-Lime nuni hers. 

Universii-ie-; ,ue now lit-ing uskeil 
io ret ur n infcirination on all types 
of parc-tiinu students in a more 
cimiplele way mid it is our hojic 
iJihl they wiH eventually receive 
For ii d-ii-i |i, A l ” <ub crt 'dil and finunciul encourage- 

ims number of pari- nient to pursue fnrther the consider- 

inic stucleius m cniiveinionul tirst able ctforts already being made to 

meet the incrcaving demand from 
part-time students. 
l>AyiD MORRELL, 

Registrar, 

SiTuihclyde University. 


time 

Ucgi-eo courses is not an appropriate 
measure. For example die Univer- 
sity of Strathclyde has 2.448 part- 
nine students of wlimn 57 me on 
undergraduate 'Courses. The impor- 
tant point which must he made is 
Him the majority of part-time stu- 
dents are solf-fimmced, financed by 
employers or through extra-mural 
arrangements. Where the money is 
made availuble most universities are 
glad and are able to respond with 
imaginative and significant develop- 
ments. 

, However, the fin mice for conven- 
tional undergraduate students 
reaches universities in tihe form of 
recurront grant and amounts of re- 
current grant are consistently rela- 
ted to ' full-time studen t n umbers. 
There js as yet no systematic and 
evident provision of Government 
tinancml support for purt-time 
undergraduate students. 

The University of Strathclyde 
recognises the need for such deve- 
lopments und has presented detailed 
plans to a variety of possible 
sources of finance. Limited experi- 
ments are being mounted nt the uni- 
versity's own expense but at « time 
when recurrent grants are barely 
adequate for fuM-timc students the 
university cannot enter into exten- 
sive commitments to part-time 
undergraduate students without ndc- 
qunte recognition In terms of re- 
current grant of the costs of pro- 


Ninian’s nightmare 

Sir, — Nininn Smart’s so-called “ Re- 
thought _ University ” sounds more 
like a iiigliiiniiro ilum h dreiiin. It 
combines some of the less desirable 
aspects of existing in sti tut ions to 
produce conditions counterproduc- 
tive to the pursuit of “ knowledge ", 
or oven " education 

London: inadequate provision for 
sfudeilt accommodation in what is 
unfortunately not an ideal .society 
wirh widoly availuble rooms for a 
transient and part-time population. 
(Rut at least the colleges provide 
social facilities to reduce the 
general level of nnnmlo.) 

Certain German institutions; elit- 
ism. Why on earth should only 
professors have access to comfort- 
able browsing space and personal 
collections of books ? Rather a vast 
uni versity library equally open to 
all students, lecturers, and ntber 
academic and iion-acodcmic staff, 
than the snobbish complex of “ pro- 
fessorial offices ” into which the 
more Intrepid undergraduates may 
dare to creep to borrow and photo- 
copy a book of their choice (and 
what a waste of time at the photo- 
copying machine I) At least exist- 
ing elitist institutions supply the 
library as well as professorial privi- 
leges ; and where, in Rethought 
University, do professors then hide 
away to do their own quiet work 


UM bill SI 

dropping 

Renalssan 


if the rationale for privilege is that 
the space is freely accessible to all ? 

tLesser American colleges : 
amorphous packages of ill-designed 
cmirscs with catchy liilc-s, little 
content, and even less intellectual 
coherence and discipline ; or, In 
Nlman Smart’s phrase, '* meaning- 
ful clusters ”. Not to mention 
in and dropping out! 
ilssance Person bad better 
have a flourishing parent to finance 
his “intercalated ” trips on 41 credit- 
generating projects * on the beaches 
of Spain. 

Nlnian Smart’s proposal for tuni- 
ng professors into part-time 
librarians fwlin will chase the 
missing books, "lost" on rite way 
to tho “lavish bnttery of photo- 
copiers ?) and local authorities 
into fin an cers of extensive research 
facilhios in addition to the already 
over-ex Landed public library ser- 
vices, is fortunately unlikely to be 
remixed. At least in Learn Ingham 
University learning, the thorough 
exploration of areas of intellectual 
endeavour, may be possible : In 
Smart's dream, what is more likely 
is an incoherent, unstructured and 
aimless daze. 

Yours faithfully. 

MARY FULBROOK, 

Department of sociology, 

JULIAN FULBROOK, 

Department of law, 

London School of Economics. 


In praise of good lecturing 

Sir,— Professors Thody (TRBSi 
July 21) and Flower (THES, 
August 18) da not go far enough. 
Their cogently argued defence of 
bad lecturing must be supported 
by a call for more bad books, com- 
pletely unreadable and sprinkled 
with erroneous facts and judgments 
to discourage students from naving 
recourse to them as a substitute for 
original thinking. They could be 
printed backwards, as a typo- 
graphical equivalent to the in- 
audibility width is a recommended 
feature of the bad lecture: 

A more elegant If revolutionary 
alternative would be the good lec- 
ture. A good lecturer displays an 
inquiring mind wliich leaves bln 
listeners In no doubt that lie will 
not be satisfied, in the examination 
room, with an uncritical regurgita- 
tion of his material, or anyone 
else's. His performance disturbs 
and challenges, and, being un- 
reproduceable on paper, even inter- 
rupts the compulsive 'note-taking 
which is the main source of 
regurgitated ' material, and - the 
inevitable consequence of pedestrian 
lecturing.'' ' ‘ , ' . , ' 


He may stimulate and communi- 
cate enthusiasm. Occasionally bis 
words may be memdinble. and play 


a decisive part in awakening or con- 
firming a student's interest in his 
subject. And he lays the necessary 
solid foundation for the seminar 
and for discussion over the coffee 
cups. 

Certainly, current university prac- 
tice does not encourage such lectur- 
ing. No one was ever promoted for 
being a good lecturer. The effec- 
tiveness of one's contribution to the 
intellectual life of one's time Is 
judged by the amount of shelf- 
space one takes up in the library, 
even though. In the field an which 
Professors Thody and Flower aro 
engaged, the most urgent require- 
ment Is to foster aa intelligent in- 
terest in French language and litera- 
ture In the midst of widespread In- 
difference. The good lecturer is at 
tho very least obliged to convince 
himself and his audience that what 
he communicates maLters, 

Yours faithfully, 

ROY LEWIS, 

48 Glenraor Park Road, 

Skerty, ■ ■ 

Swari^ea.*. . 1 . ,. 


Sir, —Dr Hump son's pronouncement 
about part-time students in univer- 
sities is surely only common know- 
ledge. Professor Steele appears to 
have resigned himself to die situa- 
tion nnd Mr Akkcr seems to be 
b laming Birkbcck and the Open 
University. 

Five years ago— before the OU 
was in full swing — I had published 
the results of a very small piece of 
research into the provision of part- 
nine degree courses in universities 
und polytechnics. (Higher Educa- 
tion Review, Summer, 3973). I was 
certainly not convinced then that 
tills kmd of provision enjoyed any 
priority at ail in the universities 
and the reasons I suggested had 
little to do with industry and gov- 
ernment offering more or -less “ paid 
leave" but more to do with socinl 
and institutional values. 

Many of the comments T received 
from universities were as platitu- 
dinous as those of Messrs Haiupson, 
Steele and Akker. 

Yours sincerely, 

JILL MATTHEW, 

34/35 High Street, 

Luddcnden, 

Halifax. 


CDP funding 

Sir. — It was with great regret Unit 
I reud (TilES July 28) of the Inner 
London Education Authority's de- 
cision to cut off funds to the Com- 
mittee of Directors nf Polytechnics. 
It inubt almost be curtain that 
whatever national decision is taken 
towards the funds of this prominent 
body, it will continue to exist One 
might enquire ns to what betiur 
legal authority there is fur selling 
up such bodies as the Association 
of Metropolitan Authority and die 
Association of County Councils ami 
for financing those bodies. We nil 
ussmna that there is a substantial 
rcLurn in the way of efficiency und 
effectiveness if managers and per- 
sons responsible for management do 
meet and are able to resolve prob- 
lems collectively. 

It must be recognized there will 
not always be harmony within such 
groups, let alone in their relation- 
ships with outside groups, lf rho 
views of the lower groups in the 
"pecking order" aro curtailed by 
the threat of withdrawal of their 
resources by a higher group, then 
one must accept that autocracy is 
undcsirablv prevalent In rive system, 
and riiut we do not have an assumed 
democratic situation. 

It is now obvious that power over 
the CDP is In the wrong hands, and 
it could be argued that it would bo 
better if such power, as has been 
suggested, was placed In the hands 
of the polytechnics collectively by 
way of a levy on cadi individual 
polytechnic. . But one might expect 
that In such a situation a member 
with u minority view could easily 
withhold its contribution over some 
issue. 

It seems evidont, therefore, that 
power exercised by way of financial 
sanction should not bo so invested 
in such a way that free opinion is 
censored. The only system of 
financing the CDF must therefore 
he the second alternative suggcstc-ii 
uy the AMA und tho ACC, S e, by 
way of the rule support grant. 
Restrictions should then be limited 
to accountability and audit. 

Tho freedom of officer groups to 
meet to discuss and give opinions 
on problems pertinent to their pro. 
fcssvonai expertise, must ba upheld 
» e “ l,nn , c| nfi of the management 
of poly technics Is a pertinent sub- 
ject for polytechnic officers in dis- 
miss and offer opinion on). Such 
freedom must be extended to nil 
groups. One might be forgiven if 
one wonders, therefore, whether the 
ILEA is perhaps administering to 
the CDP n drop of its own meiHciue. 
Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL J. BROWN, 

Portsmouth Polytechnic. 


Sympathy for ‘howlers’ 

Sir, — Oh what a hoot it Is t» hear 
mice again about the daftness of 
students’ spelling in examinations. 
But if his comments about “tho 
absurd attempt to squeeze and 
distil the fruits of three years* 
reading into three hours' frantic 
writing” were really' sympathetic- 
ally felt. Anon (THES August 18) 
would have don? better not to hare 
perpetuated this tasteless practice 
by irldiculing (he students 

5(nce ws inopld (I hope) refrain 
from chortling orer the stutteVjngs 
or stammerings of e student in an 
oral test, why should we be less 
tolerant of tihe letter-reversals and 
sulistitutions etc that arc their 
written equivalents in a situation 
of stress ? 

Moving from the question of 
good manners to the educational 
issue, I notice that Anon makes no 
attempt to relate students’ spelling 
errors or infelicities of language 
to the quality of the ideas they 
express. 

Or could It conceivably be (with 
all this emphasis on what is “cor- 
rect” and thereby objectively 
assessable) that, content might be 
important too — even perhaps con- 
tent that challenges the assumptions 
end conventions of tiio markers 7 
But perhaps “keeping them guess* 
tag " and " exposing them to perio- 
dic ridicule” are two of the "flev 
baisic threats oE aca medic voodoism 
(sic) ", 

Yours faithfully, 

DEREK ROWNTREE, 

Reader in educational development 
Thq Open -University. 
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